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PREFATORY NOTE 


I ILWK taken the ojjportunity presented ))y the issue of 
a new ^'dition to alter one p:iss:j^e in this volume, and 
put rjyht a mistake? in tin* account of the haftle of 
AjutI 17th, 17^0, and also to <-orrect Ke)»ne slips of the 
jM*n in names and elate. I further «l»*sire to a\ail myself 
of this t'han<'e of thanking Lord L’<)dnev's representatives 
for jtermittin'; me to s«'e the Admiral’s papers in tlieir 
]>osscssion. 

DAVID IIANNAV. 


Jum 15^/j. 
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CHAPTEIi I 


FAMILY ASD EAKLY CAKKKR 


Geohcje I{iiYli(;LS lioii.NKv, th(i most famous of the great 
generation of Englisli admirals who raised the iia\y to 
the level at wjiicdi Nelson found if, was h\’ descent a 
Soiiiei’selshire man. 1 he family was one of c 0 n.si 4 ier.ihle 
antiquity—of more anticjuity imleeil thari fame, Fiom 
the reign of Henry the Thii'il until far into the seven¬ 
teenth century they were e.stahlished as owjieisof laml 
in anij about Kodney Stoke, at the f'lot 4.f the Mi-ndips, 
in the valley of the A.xe between Drayeott ami Wells, 
liie histoiy of the lioiLse was summed up by Sir I'alwaul 
itotlenuj, the lust of them who hehl the family estate, in 
words whieli 1 do not presume to think I can better, an<l 
Ahull therefore 

Thfir fsiiilts wJialsiH'Ver are iiel written in jjieat letters, or 
i>cconie the bubjert of coiiiiiioii fame, or tin* courU of justice ; 
but iis they Jiveil without iR*ainlal, m> they tiled willnnit sliumc, 
going out of the world by the ordinary gate of ^icklu*^^, ainl 
never by the hand of violences f^oine few excejite<l nf ancient 
time.'*, that <ljed i)i the wai^, and the laU* unfortunate geiille- 
iJiair, Sir George llodeney, who fell by his own KwonI ; 
and uhhoiigh civil diiwentions in the Jiuron:, \Vai-s, did 

1H n 
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pnf;aj;e nu-n in otip sifle or the otlu'r, yet thev for anv I ran 
fiml lived in a lulm atnifNt flieso tein]M*?ls, and weiv not 
entangled in the qnarrels of the limes. The reason of it may 
be that having a tirm estate tif tln ir own, and able to subsist 
of themselves, they kept in<lejiendent, living within their 
own orb, and mastering tlmse affections of envv and ambi¬ 
tion which comm only do l.nt raise men for a greater fall. 
'Fhey had l>een always, from the time we fust dijcover them, 
of the middle rank of subjects which is the tnost sjife jdacc— 
“ Vires }n>ihi salvi sa«/ nmj'ian-,’’ few or tmne of better 
estate, under the degree of liords Jinlil the great flood of 
Church lamls (whereof they ]>os.sesse»l not one foot) itnproved 
inajiy men’s fortunes to a great height ; nay, which is strajige, 
from Sir Kiehard Ihuleney, who was borne luuler Henrv the 
Third, to Sir (ieorge Ibnleney iii 42 of Elizabeth, the 
space of above four hundred yeai-s, they stood like Mure 
Morhtiiiii and neither ebbed inir lh>we«l in their fortunes ; 
they were so provident not to lessen ; but neither by marriages, 
which is the ordinary step of augmentation, nor by imy other 
means did they make any addition, insomuch that at this 


day I give the coat single which niy ancestors gave withojjt 
'{Uartering any other. 


Here, adorned witli llic hrtu'uded elegance pioper to 
the time of tlic writer, is a .summing up of the history 
of a solid Knglisli country family. .Stoke Rodney lay 
out of the track of the great storms of English history, 
and its position helped the famil}* to stand like Mare 
Morfitnni for four humlred years. Still, a house wltich 
camld live through all that happened in England between 
Henry the Tliir<l and Eli/.ahcth without loss or train, 

O' 

must liuvc been of an equable tcinpeniincnt, free from 
great vices, follies, or f|ualitics. The last stage was less 
])eaccful, for Sir l^dwanl Rodonc}' has to record money 
troubles ami family disputes. Ho w,as himself a more 
stirring man than his ancestors had been. In his youth 
ho flctl abroad with Sir Edward Seymour, the husband 
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of Arabella Stiiart, afterwauls Man(ius of 1 lertfortl. 

His exile, however, was short. I le retuiiu-il, was niai rie«l, 

not, ius he toiiijjliuciitly leeonls, without spleH'hmr of 

ceremonial, to Mistress Frances Southwell, ‘'a hul^ of 

Queen Anna's private ihamber, ’ in IGl 1. an.I spent the 

remaindei- of his life as a countiy "entleman in the west. 

In 1G2C he wa.s a deputy-lieutenant, and felt himself 

called upon to explain in his place in I’ailiameiit the 

exces.sc.s of the pressed men u ho u ere dra\\ ti into the 

we.st b}' Ihiekingham'.s unlucky' expeditions, ami >vere 

treatecl a.s to pay ami pruveml with that little care which 

(.’aptain I)u^jilcl I>al^etty t^jld the Marcpiis of Montro.se 

might, according t*» cu.stoin, be be.st«A\ed on the common 

.soMier. Sir h^lwanl was a strong Koyalist, and live«l 

long enough tc» suth*r for his ro 3 aIism. Although ho 

wa.s otherwise a man iimch of the same kidneu', he clid 

« ■ 

not share the I’aron of Ihaclwarclituj'.s c)pinions as to the 
duty <}{ kecpirig a famil)’ estate in the male line. His 
onl)' son died before him, ami he allowc-d lbnlnev Stoke' 
to pass to his daugliters. ()m' of th(‘s<' ladies married 
into the family’ f*f l>r\’dges of Kc-^'iisham, atnl tliercl»v 
Kiippllet] a cciU.sin of Iters uiih a useful connection. 

Sir I’klward cttuld have founil male heirs had he so 
chosem, for he had three brothers: llenrv, who was 
drowned <>n the cenust of Afrii-a; W’illiatn, who dttes not 
(-.rtticern ns; aii<l tJeorg^'. I’rom this (Jeorgo caim* 
Anthony' (the lirst of the famil}* uho sjielt his name 
KojIiic^-), Lieutenant Colonel of Leigh’.s regiment of horse, 
who servc<l under Feterborongh in Spain, and IL'iir^-. 
This ileniy w.xs the father of the Admiral. Having 
begun a.s a cornet of horse, he left the aiiiiy and then 
wa.s .appointed, by the interest r>f his connection the 
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Duke of fliaiulos, the roprcsctitutivt* of the of 

Kuinsluun, to u i>o>t in the Koval Vaclit of (Jeorge tlie 
I'irst. Iletny Ivoiiiiey hml a family of five chihlrcii by 
his wife, Mary, dauglitcr of Sir Henr} Newton, “Knvoy- 
Kxtraonliiiary to the (irand J )ukc of Tuscany, and after¬ 
wards Judge of tlie Admiralty, etc. etc/’ He naturally 
profited l>y his position for the good of his family. The 
King .stoo<l goilfathcr to tlie second son, together with 
the Duke of Chandos, and the hoy was christened George 
Hrydges. It was for this reason, according to JMajor- 
General Mundy, the Admiral's son-in-law and the editor 
of his correspondence, that the Christian name of George, 
which hud heen common in the Kodney family, was 
given to the I.t>y who was to live to break the French 
lino oji April 12th, 1782. 


This is the family account of the Admiral’s descent, 
aiul there is no reason to doubt its .substantial accuracy. 
Sir Kgerton Hrydges, than whom no one was better 
entitled to insist on the delu.sioiis to which men are 
subject when their pedigrees are in <|uestion, docs indeed 


utter a word of warning in his edition 
Ho remarks with perfect truth that 


of Collins’ Peerage. 
“ the slender notice 


taken of such branches [as this younger brancli of the 
Kodneys to wit] in the Heralds’ Visitations, the long disuse 
of those visitations, together with the general confusion 
in which this kingdom was involved by the Civil War 
between King Charles and the Parliament, and the 
great destruction of family deeds and evidences which it 
occasioned, must render it extremely difficult, if not 
altogether impossible, for not only his lordshii>, also 
most of the descendants from younger sons of the best 
families of the kingdom to join themselves to their old 
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family stock. 'llicsu ujo wonJs of wiscjdni, :ni«I it is 
just jjossilde that thf Achnii'.il «li<l not i»‘all\' ih-sroiul 
fioiu the K<»«lneys of Ihuhioy Stoke. Still tliere is j:«.)ocl 
eviilence to slmw that the <-laiiii ^^•as \\«-]| foiiielcd. It 
was rceognised hy the Duke «)f ('haielos when the A.l- 
iiiiial ha<l heeome faino>is, whieli is sojiiething; and. witat 
is nmcli more, it wa.s alh)We«l in liis yontli hv (leoi'a* 
liiydge.s oi Avirij^lon ami Ki.^yn^li.ihi -a rrj>resoHtative 
of the liousc into wlii< h Sii laluaid Iiod<uiev's dauj.ditor 
IkkI niarrie*]. Sir i-'^'erton llnalj^e.s has iiijii.self recordeil 
that youno Ihxlin;y “wa.s hiou^lit up and sj)ent jiaif of 
liis eaily youth uticler the |iatronage <»f Deoi-oe lh \d^es 
of Avington a>id Kainshain, whieh coiilirms the jnesniii]*- 
ti«)n of hi.s tleseent.” ^\*e may tln-reforc take it a.s 
rea-sonahly well proved tltat the Coujjt «le (iia.sse, u ho 


hy the u ay <lat<-d fi'oin the tenth cenlnrv, was 
defeatc«l and taken oil" l)otninica hy a gentleinati of 
‘Ic.scetit Hot greatly inferior to liis own. It is jn.st 
IK^iSsilile that the Adniir-ar.s Cliristiaii namo.s weie given 
Jii compliment to the kinsman who jititionised hi.s eaily 
youth. Henry lioflney «a.s at Ica.st fortunate in fliat he 


wa.s ahle to so name Ins son a.s to give him a .species of 
claim on his King, on one u horn his King delighteil to 
honour, and on a relation whose interest was wtdl wvnth 
liuving. The hoy started in life in the j>ositiuii of a 
gentleman with excellent connections. 

Kodney was in all prohahility one of the many 
famous men who belong hy hirtli to Loixlon. He wa.s 
}>aptiicecl on Fehniar}' l.'UIi, 1718, at St. CJcorge’s-in-tlic- 
KieM.s, and it may he considcrc<l tus certain that lie w'as 
b()rn in the .Jaimaiy of tlie same year. His sclmoling, 
whicit cannot have been prolonged, was received at 
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Marrow—tlioii a iriamniar school of no especial fame. 
At tlie :ig<‘ of twelve lie went to sea a.s a King’a-lettcr 
hoy, living tlic last of tlioso who entered the navy in 
tliat wav. 

'I’iie term King’s - letter boy roipiiros some little 
explanation. Nothing distinguished our ancestors of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from their 
descendants of to-da}’ more completely than their in- 
ditiorenee to formal regularity in the organisation of the 
public services, and their tolerance of anomalies. As 
for organisation, they were satisfied with as little of it as 
would serve the turn, and they emlurcd anomalies with 
serene indifl'ercncc as long as tliey were not intolerable 
in their practical results. They were not much addicted 
to giving their idea of an organisation, and when they 
ilid were inspired by the faitli tliat if only the right 
men were got to fill places the good work would follow. 
Tlie getting of good men, they held, was only possible 
by the strenuous ajiplication of patriotism, zeal for the 
King’s service, and intelligence on the part of those who 
had to select Tlicreforc they were content to allow a 
great freedom of choice to tIio.se in authority. The 
navy itself, thougli it« efficiency was a matter of life 
and ileatli to the nation, was contentedly left in a 
condition which on all moilcni principles should have 
iiad disastrous results. There was a central corps of 
commissioned officers—lieutenants, captains, and ad- 
mimls. These men formed the jiernianont staff of the 
navy. AV hctlier on active service or not, they were 
on the list, and drew pay. All others who were em¬ 
ployed, warrant officers, petty officers, and men, were 
shipped as in the merchant sendee for the voyage. 
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I'hcii’ connection u itli ilie navy wu.s Iiniito*! to tlu* >hij» 
on uhich they scrvoil. uinl t<*rminatcil uitlj the o<ininii'i 
sion. L’ntil sonic M*ars after I\o'lne\' eiitercl the na\\' 
the loss of a shi|> hy wreck was hehl to terminate tlic 
onga^^enlent of all the crew. 'J'heir ceasetl, ami with 
the |)ay their ohliyation to ohey or<lers. It was not 
nntil it was fotiml inipossilile to jmni>li the men who so 
cruelly «leserte«l Captain Cheajie after the wreck of the 
ll'aijf i' on Anson s voyaj^e that the nioilern practiee was 
introfluce«l of hohling that the coinniissi<in of tlie ship 
lasts till she has heen formally pai*! off, ami with it tlie 
liability of all liumls to punishment hy coni t-mui i ial. 
Hence the apfiarent ahsunlity hy which a capt^iin may 
ho dismissed from a vessel wlii«'h has heen at the hollom 
of the sea for nifiiiths. If showeic not legnlarly p.ti<l 
olV, ca]>tain, ofllcers, and men w«mld unitinne to belong 
to her, ami to tliaw their full pa}' so long as they liAcd. 
At all limes, no ilouht, tlnue were warrant otliccrs ami 
seamen who served for life, and tlie dockyards luul a 
permanent stall'. None the levs it was w holly the thcor}', 
and very iimch the practice, that whtMi a ship was paiil 
oil', all who liad been on l>oard her except her captain and 
lieutenants ceuseil t«> ho ollieially connected with the 
navy. So long as aijundrons had to lie fitted out it was 
convenient for the Admiralty to have warrant ( fliccrs 
and Kcumcn umler its hand. So those who chose to 
engage again were commonly taken on ; but tliere was 
no ol>ligation to take them, nor were they bound to 
sun'e, unless they were presseil again. 

From out of this boily wore chosen the lieutenants, ami 
here the indilVerence of our ancestors to finish of oi'gan- 
isatioii was very strongly shown. Tliere \vere a nuinhcr 
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of loyulations as to wliat. qnaljfie«l a man for a commission, 
hut in iiracticc tlie nilo was tliat any one wlio Iiad served 
a term of years at sea, of which some were in a kind’s 
sliip, who could hand, reef, ami steer, could navigate a 
little and keep a log, who coul«l tind a friend to jmt in a 
word for Itim in the right qtiarter, was comj)etent to 
receive a commission. If tlie friend could not be found 
then he might go on in the navy for life without ever, in 
Nelson’s jdinuso, getting his foot on the ladder. He 
might remain a mitlshipman, who was, and is, a warrant 
ofliccr, till his death. Moreover, if he could not get a 
sliip when his last had been paid oft’ the Ailmiralty did 
not recognise him. Men could be made lieutenants from 
before tlie mast, and tbero arc cases of sucli jiromotions. 
A captain, as all readers of Marryat's Kiiij's Oini will 
remember, could put boys on the fjuarter-dcck. If at a 
later period ho lutd the interest, lie could obtain a com¬ 
mission for his client. Tlierc is a romantic story told 
about tliat Admiral Campbell who was Hawke’s ftag- 
eaptain at Cuihenm, wliieli, as it illustrates the navy of 
Rodneys time, may lie told here. Campbell was the 
son of a Scotch minister, and w;is apprenticed to the 
skipper of a small trading craft in the west of Scotland. 
The vessel was ovcrlniulcd by a king’s sliip with a press 
warrant. The navy captain selected those of her crow 
who seemcil liest worth jircssing. Among them was a 
ncwly-niarricd man, wlio, overcome at the prospect of 
indefinite separation from his young wife, began to cry. 
Campbell knew that as an apprentice lie was exempt 
from the jiress, Imt lie knew also tliat the King’s service 
went over everything. If lie chose to volunteer he 
could thereby break bis indentures. Being a boy of a 
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tender heart and u liij:h spirit Jie le^olvcl to liio 

husband if he crmltl. lie therefore went up to the na\:il 
otfirer ami olVeix’d a bargain. He presented liimself as 
a substitute for the sailor. I'he ollicei' \erv sensibU' 
took the odor, saying tliat he thought a spiiil<-d lad a 
good exeliange for a blubbering man. Cauipbell iii:i«lo 
up lii.s kit, ami went to .'^erve King (ieorgo as pttwdet 
monkey. But his spirit had )*lease«l the natal eaptain, 
ami after a time thi.s gc3»tleiuan put him on tlie tjuarter- 
<leek, introduced him to g()od ft'ien<]s, tvlio lieljied liiiii 
to share in An.sojr.s famous foyage, and so tt> win his 
commission as lieutiuiant. Once on tlic hulder. Campbell 
rose by force of native faculty, and Id.s ])Ower (if making 
people believe in him. He live<l to be at Hawke’s right 
band at (^uiberoii, to become the fricml of Keppel, and 
lie died an admiral. Kveii if tlii.s st<»rv has been some- 
wliat embeili.sbc«l, it show.s ubat was tboiigbt po.'-sible 
in I'odiiey'.s time, and illustratc.s u liat may faiily be 
called tluj ela.stieity of our old naval practice. No man 
could be a lieutenant wlio had not served the King ; but 
he who liad, whether it wa.s as foremast-hand, master’s 
mate, tiiidsliipman, or captain’s servant (for young gentle¬ 
men were jmt on tin; (juartei-deck undei that title), and 
could lie said to he eompotent, couhl in the (*ld naval 
phrase “ be macle,” if be could induce au admiral in 
command of a sriuadron who hud a vacancy, or the 
Admiralty at home, to make him. 


This laxity, a-s it wouhl he called now, had its bad side, 
no doubt. NIcun men in mean tiine.s took advantage of 
it, and jiermitted themselves a good deal of favouritism 
ami jobbery. But it liad it.s good side too. A (^iptaiii 
might jKiy Ins tailor’s bill by putting his tailor’s son on the 
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quarter-deck ; Imt he was much more likely to put his 
own sou or nephew, oi- tlio son of an old comrade, there. 
In an}- case his owji Ijonour was concerned in the fit¬ 
ness of the Ia«l whom he tlms marked out as candidate 
for a lieutenant’s commission. An admiral might give 
his own incompetent oH’spi ing a commission or a ship. 
Marryat has preserve*! a wild legcml about an admiral 
who did so, and then, when the youth made a fool of 
himself, intlicted paternal chastisement on him in the 
after cabin of the llag-ship — perhaps with a j>icce of 
inch-and-a-half with a Turk’s head on it As a matter 
of sober fact, an admiral who knew how much his own 
honour ami even safety dejiended on the fitness of liis 
oflicers had every motive to select them well—when he 
ha*l a chance to select them at all. At any rate the 
system, or no system, whicli allowed the raj>id rise of 
Anson and Hawke, Saundei's and Pocock, Rodney, the 
Hoods, Howe, Collingwood, and Nelson, can dare to he 
judged by its fruits. Could the most uniform organ¬ 
isation, the most careful avoidance of favouritism and 
jobbery, have done better for us 1 

Our fathei“s wore at ease in their miiuls on the subject, 
for about 1730 they—and liero we come back to the 
King’s-lctter boy—saw the abolition of the only approach 
to an organisation by which a regular corps of candidates 
for a lieutenant’s commission had till then been pro- 
vifled; and they saw it with indifference. During the 
Restoration, and in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, it had been the custom to send a certain number 
of boys on board ship with a King’s “Letter of Scn’ico.” 
These lads were considered to have a better right to bo 
made lieutenants than others. They answered, in fact, 
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to tlie inrnlfrn ca<iet. It <loe5 not seom tliat tlioy were 
licM to l>e ontitlcfl to a commission, Imt tlfcy were mon* 
likely to get it than another. As a Letter of Service 
wonhl not }jo given e.xcept to tliose wlio ha<l some 
interest, they prohahl^ got tlieir commissions as a 
rnlc. In tliis way some regular juovision was nia<lc fcir 
the snpjily of a corj>s of olliccrs. About 17.'U). liowevcr, 
the ehler Lyng. he wlio won tlie battle oil ('ape I‘a.s.s;iro. 
being then a commissioner at tlie Admiralty, deci(lc<l to 
alxjlish tlie King’s Letter, ami to <rstahlish a naval scliool 
at I’ortsntouth in whirh hoy.s might l»e traimal for the sea 
service. Tlii.s souml.s very ino<lorn, hut IJyng carried 
out his reform in the genuine sj»irit (*f the eighteenth 
century. jle did not declare that r.nly those sliould 
become lieutenants wlio had pa.sseil thrmigh the naval 
schofil, and lie di<l leave the .exjjense of sn|»|)orting tlie 
hoys wlio went to study there wliolly to their faniilic.s. 
It wjis then.dore not tlie interest of a pureiil who could 
get his hoy sent straiglit on hoard ship to sciul liim 
to the naval school. So, though the place went on it 
was mucli neglected, ami many of the ino.'.t fatuous naval 
oHicers who entered the service after it liad been 
cstablislicd had never belonged to it. Koilney wa.s, it 
has been sai«l already, the last of tliose who entered the 
nav) in tlie olrl way, 

^\ hen he first went to sea we were in the ini<ldle 
of the long peace maintained by Walpole. A con¬ 
siderable naval force was kept up, for though Sir 
Robert wouhl not use tbo licet, he never allowed 
foreigners to forget it was tliere to be used in case of 
nceiL Little notice was taken of midsliipnicn in those 
(lays—8u little, in fact, that it is often impossible to tell 
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Avlion Jill otiiccv lirst wont to sciu llic actual date of 
tho oiitiy into the service of so famous a man as Lord 
j lawke was long unknown. Acconling to (leneral M\nnly, 
Kodnoy’s lir.<t cajitain was Moillcy, afterwards an admiral, 
and lie j)as.sc«l most of his early years of service on the 
Newftmmlland statii>n. He hccanic an ollicor when lie 
M-as ‘‘made” hv Haddock in the Mediterranean on 
Fehrnary ITith, 1739. It would seem, therefore, that 
Uodney’s interest was not strong enough to get him a 
commission till after an aj>|)renticeshij) of nine yeai'S, or 
ncarl)' thrice the period reijuired by the rules of the 
service. In this respect he was far less lucky than Ids 
contemporary Howe, who was in. command of a ship 
before he was twenty. 

Tn 1739 the long peace was at an end, and England 
had entered on the thrce-<piartcrs of a century of 
fighting, relieved by uneasy truces, which More to leave 
her tho nncontested unstress of the sea.s. Tho M'ar 
n hich began about Jenkins’ Ear and develoi>cd into the 
Austrian Succession had just l.iroken out. A fleet M as 
sent into the Mediterranean nmler Nicholas Haddock, 
member of an Essex family nduch had been distinguished 
in the navy from the Conimonu’ealth time. Haddock’s 
duty \vas to look after any Spainsh squadron Mhich 
might put to sea, to siqiport our garrison at Minorca, 
to take prizes, and to ravage the coast. The M'ork M’as 
■well done, but it aftbrded few opportunities of distinction. 
Sjiain M'as too M’cak to meet us openly, and tho English 
fleet was mostly engaged in blockading Don Jos^ Navarro 
at Cadiz, and in endeavouring to keep tho Straits of 
Gibraltar free from privateers. Tou’ards the close of 
1741 tho Spaniards succeeded in slipping to sea >vhUe 
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lI:i>l«lcM;k was at (iikraltai, an-I in ••..Nfiin- tin- .1.•-patch 
of Spanish troops from li:nc.-loiia to Noithciii Itah 
wJiero they wcio to operate a-ainst the Aiistiians fur 
the purpose of piittino the .Milane^-e into tlie p.i.--essioii 
of the Infante J^i.>n I'elipe. I he c-eape of Oi'ii Jos*- 
atul the j>assaoe of tlie Spaniai<ls was a f.itinms inriileiit 
of the times, aiul the cause of much clamour; l)ut it has 
no connection with tlie life of lh..lne\, an.l may he h-ft 
ahme here. It was almo^t a mat ter of coui.-e that tlie 
letreat of IIa<Mock shoiihl hir put ‘lown to the juofouiul 
cunning which, to the unemling joy of at! Kngli.slimeii 
of humour, is atti ilatte<l to ns hy the s;igacious foreigner. 
\\ c went away to gain our private emls. The true 
c-xplatialion was .simpler. Sliips giew rapiill}' fr»nl in 
the time hiftoje the valm* of copper-sheeting lui'l been 
fliscovercfl. Jla<l(locks vessels wanteil .seiaping, ami, 
moreover, liail been kuocketl about hv tlie autumn 
Ktoiiiis; so he relireil to (iil>rallar to retit. While he 
was there Navarro slijiped out ami ran through the (iut. 
As soon as the sqmulron wiw ready foi’ -sea Haihlock 
followe<I. When lie came up with tlie Spaniards he 
found them in company with a rrejich .srpiadron umh-r 
M. lie Court, 'j'he French Ailmiral informed him that 
tlie Italian enterprise wa.s undertaken in alliance with 
Iiis master, ami that no attack on the S]>aniards could 
l>c permitted. England and France were still nominally 
at peace, thoiigli the}' were actively ojiposed to one 
anotlier in the character of allies to Austria or Prussia. 
IJic position was an e.xtiaordinary one, and Haddoirk 
very jiardonahly shrunk from the responsibility of 
attacking the allie.s. lie retired to Minorca and waited 
for ordei-s. 
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For ;i period of more than a year after this the 
Knglish, French, and Si»aniards remained in a state of 
war wliicli was no war, and peace which w;is not peace, 
'[’lie allies lay at To\don <iiiarrelHng and fighting duels. 
The English watched them from Minorca or Hy^rcs 
Hay. The French would not allow ns to attack the 
Spanish scpiadron, but they left us at full liberty to obtain 
water and provisions in their tcrritoiy. Ihey even 
went so far as to tolerate the destruction of five Spanisli 
galleys by our fire-ships in St. Tropez Bay, but they 
were notoriously preparing ti> tight us a little later on. 
Altogether, the diplomatic and military situation was 
one to which it woidd be bard to iiinl a parallel. In 
this, as in the previous stage of the naval war, few 
opportunities for real service were aO'orded, and, such 
as they were, none of them can>c in Rodney s way. 

Early in 1742 Haddocks health broke down and he 
rettii-ned to England. After a brief period, during 
which Rear-Admiral Lestock lield the command, 
Admiral Mathews arrived from England with reinforce- 
monts to take it over. The change did no harm to 
Rodney, who wjis appointed by the now commander to 
tho JHijinonth, sixty-four, on a vacancy made by the 
transfer of Captain Watson to the Ihwjoit. Immediately 
afterwards he was sent home with a convoy, and so 
escaped having to bear a part in the most inglorious 
passjigc in tho history of tlie English navy--tlio battle 
of February lUli. 1744, olT Toulon, and the long series 
of scandalous co\u*t-martials which arose out of it Wo 
have hupi)ily no concern with tho miserable Mathews 
and Lestock quarrel except to note that as the Adinival 
was afterwards dismissed tho service foi' bciU'ing down 
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on tlic- .■ii.-niy out of liin; of hatile, it to 

luirdeii tliat liidu'ljouiid sy>tfiu »»i tartic.s made 

naval enga;^ciiients uttetiy indecisive till liodtiey 
himself hn-ke ilnou-'h it thiity-eight yean, later in the 
est Indies. The acting rank xs post-captuin ronfene«l 
hy the taunmand of tlm- I’liimniilU Mas conlirnied on his 
ani\al iti iMiglaml, and he M;ts now Hrmly estahlished 
on the lad<lcr. A man r(*.so from lieutenant to captain 
hy .selection, from captain to admiral hy senimity. and 
if post-rank tlid imt come loo late, w;is tolerahly sure of 
reachitig Mug-rank. \\ lietlier he wouhl ever aelually 
lioist Ills Mag at .sea M'ould still depeml on luck ami 
merit. Kodney had pitsscl friiin the great edass hclow 
lieutenant wliich liail no rights, and from the rank of 
liouteiiant uhich Wius the highest reached hy manv icumi, 
not .so rajiidly tis some of his contemjK»raiies, hut .still 
S|>eedily. At live-ami-twenty years of age, ami witli 
twelve years of service, he sIikkI on his own quarter- 
ileck with tlio best of jirospect.s tliat lie might one «hiy 
command a Meet. 


Although tliesc }'ears of a]i]U'enticesliip contain no 
incident of interest in Iiodncy’s careei’, tliey—and par- 
tieului’ly the hist three of them —must have h»*eii of 
vital importance to him. d'hey had taught him his 
husiiicM a-s a matter of course, ami had har<leiie<l him 
to the sea life. How har<i it \vas ivc knou'from IliMlfi 'uk 
Jlaiiihnii. 'riiero is a certain amount of deliherate 
exaggeiation for pur{>oses of literary oireel in .Smollett’s 
gi'cat hfj«»k, hut iLs essentia) truth is heyoml ilispiito. 
A ship is never for tlm.se mIjo have to ivoik her, or tight 
her, a luxurious dwelling-place, hut in the early eight- 
eontli century the interval liet^vecn what would he 
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comiteil docent coiiifm t on shore ami llie utmost attaiii- 
:il)le comfoit at sea was imlocd yroat. Sliips were small, 
ami orowdoil with men and -iins. The betweeii-decks 
wore low, ill ventilated, and ahounding in stenches. 
Otlieers of all ranks slept in Itammooks, and captains 
who were anxious for the ellieioney o( their ships 
would not tolerate standing cahin.s. It may be asserted 
with eontiilence that the otlieers of His Majestys ships 
were worse lodged, about 1710, than the erew of a 
sailing merchant-vessel of to-ilay. A man had to be 
made of tough .stulV to stand it all. ^\ hen Kodney was 
cai)tain of the he took his brother to sea with 

him. One ernise was enough for .lames Hodney, and 
he went ashore for good on his return to port. Even 
those wlio were made rf sterner fibre could not endure 
the hardsiiips of the life. They hn>kc <lown with go\it, 
rheumatism, and diseases of the nature of scurvy, 
brought on by ox[)osure, bad air, and bad food. Habit¬ 
ual indulgence in liery Ihiuors luul something to do with 


the prevalence of gout and stone among naval men, but 
the fiery licjuoi’S were not only the fashion of the time, 
they were also tlie natural refuge of men whoso nerves 
were alVected by stinks and wlioso palates were oxas- 
j)oraled by salt food. In tlie matter of li(iuor, Kodney 
probably went with the imiltitude around him to do 
evil, taking his share of whatever bumbo or hypsy 
(dreadful compoumls of rum or brandy and wino, all 
young and all fiery, ilisguiscd in spices) was going 
on board or ashore. At least he never shrank from 
more fashionable dissipations in later times, and prob¬ 
ably did not care to be singular in earlier days. 
When he was famous there were old men who boasted 
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that they Iiatl shard in the cauniso-s of ]ii< y«mt||, 
Xhc'ti, too, lie lui«l toll-laic suthTiiij^.s m )at*‘r \’oars 
from the gout, the prevailing disease of that Jiai.l- 
<lrinkiiig generation. 

All this, however, was the life of his time and his 
service which he shared with other nu n. To him. who 
was horn to he a great commander, the spectacle allor.led 
hy the fleet during his three years’ service must imleed 
have been c.specially instructive. It must have taught 
him what a siptailron ought not to he, and how it oiicht 
not to he matiaged. The navy of that time was the navv 
of Hawser Irunnion, Lsejuirc. Xow one inav have a real 
aflection for Hawser I mnnion personallv, an«l ^'^.'t he cotn- 
ptdlerl to acknowledge that the genonition of ofheers of 
which he is the type fought less well than Kiigli-h naval 
men havedone heforo or since. It was not that they were 
not hmve, for they often na rc; nor yet that they n-erc not 
seamen, for that also they were; hut there wius far too often 
something which they preferred to the discharge of their 
duty. It wa-s <»ft«ui party jiolitic.s, for they were \'eiy 
\\ hig and vciy lor}', 'roo many of them were inemhers 
of Parliament, and owe*l their commands to their seals. 
In that case tliey eai'rie<l on the party hattlo with one 
another in presence of the enemy. Perhaps they did 
not actually betray one another, hut they believed one 
another to he cap.'ihic of treason. The T(Ji'y olHccr saw 
the \\ hig in a mess with a certain complacency, and the 
hig was pleasc<l when halllitig wlmls gave him an 
excuse for not coming to the help of the Tory. As an 
inevitable consequence tlieir fighting wjls apt to he slack, 
and their recriminations furiou.s. Personal tjuariels were 
carried to a pitch of i-anconr not to ho ri\ allcd out of a 
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cloister. Mathews was hrutally insolent to Lcstock, and 
Lestock hated Mathews with tlie concentrated fnry of 
Mr. Browning’s Spanish Monk. M'hcn one turns over 
the p;unj)hlets they wrote against otie another, the ])icture 
of (’onnnodore Trunnion as he listened to the report that 
Adininil Bower was to be made a British j)Ocr, rises at 
once. The mug, wc rcincnibcr, fell from ins hand, ami 
shivered into a thou.sjind fnigments; his eye glistened 
like that of a rattlesnake. Even so may Lestock have 
behaved when he heanl that liis enemy Mathews was 
coming to command him. His pamphlets were certainly 
^^•ritten with the venom of a rattlesnake. Many 3 'ears 
later, when Bodney was liimself a peer, and at tlm head 
of the profe.ssion, he deliberately' recorded on the margin 
of a co)>y of Clerk’s Tadm liis belief that Lestock liad 
betrayed his superior officer. The judgment was too 
harsh, but it shows wliat an im])ression the factions in 
the fleet had made on Kodney’s mind. Wlion lie was 
afterwards in command he showed a distinct readiness 
to believe that some of liis snbonlinates were capable of 
the same conduct, ami he resented tlieir conduct fiercely. 
It is premature to discuss his justice on this occasion, 
but, no doubt, tlie memory of what he had seen in the 
Mcilitcrrancan was very jiresent with him in tliose days, 
exasj)crating his suspicions and animating him to stamp 
the bad spirit out. 
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On his airival in haiglaiHt Jiodiioy’s jiost-rank was con- 
firmc<l, and lio was aij|>«)intcfl to the S/ie< nie.«. She was 
a much smaller ship than the ),nt a post-ship 

none the loss—that is, a vessel large enough to he com¬ 
manded l>y a post-captain and not l.y a commander. 
0\ci this intei'me<liate rank, wliieh e\ery otHcer must 
now jjass through on his way from lieutenant to captain, 
Kodney apjiears to have skipped in the free an-1 ea.sy 
\va\ the time allowed to tliosc who ha«l luck or interest. 
Interc.st Kodney certainly did not want. If his »>wti 
words, written many ycai-s later, arc to lie nndeistoo.l in 
thedr literal sense, it. was the best a man eonld then liavo 


—the interest of the Pelhams. In 1 7.‘)0 Kodney dcelarcl 
in a letter to the fainou.s eloctiojiccring Duke of New 
castle, the “noodle’ U’ho wouhl allow mdiodv to govern 
Knglund without liim, that he owed all his preferment, 
in the navy to His (»i‘ace. 'Ihis statement wa.s, liowever, 
made in a private note, at a time when the writer wa.s 
in lively expectation of future elcctond favours, and 
need not be taken as rigidly accuiute. It is at all 
events certiun that Hodney <lid not want for friends at 
Court, for he was in command of sea going ship.s, mostly 
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on home station?, for the next ten years without a break. 

A man may use interest in two ways. He can either 
<»et comfort.ablo billets on shore, or can avail himself of 
it to be put in the way of set'inj? service, and must bo 
judged by the use he makes of a good thing. 

On the wlmlc the use Kodney made of it was honour¬ 
able. It is true that he did not go to the East Indies, 
or to tlie Mediterranean, then the scene of mere <lull 
cruising, and not the model station as it became in the 
Napoleonic wars. Neither <lid ho go to the West Indies, 
which ho was to make the “ station for hono\ir ” in future 
ycai-s. He stayed steadily at home in the Ciiannel doing 
such service as the nature of the war he wjvs cngagc<l in 
permitted. Tliis, it must bo acknowledged, was for the 
most part not brilliant. Tlio war of Jonkins’ Ear, or of 
the Austrian Succession, was the dullest w'c ever fought. 
At sea it was fii'st and foremost a privateer war. Tho 
navy was poorer in spirit than it over hud or has been. 
Failures and courts-martial were numerous, and tho 
«lccisions of some of these last wero so scandalous that 
Parliament was driven into passing tho di*astic actwliicli 
left tho oflicei-s who tried Byng no alternative h\it to 
condemn him to death for want of spirit. Part of our 
sins was tlio fault of our enemies. They wero never 
strong or spirited enough to mako us stretch oumolvos. 
Tho Siianiard wo»dd never fight unless his back was 
against a wall, and then to bo sure, as wo found at 
Carthagona, he could mako a desperate .stand. Now 
and then a Spanish liner would bear a tremendous 
amount of hammering before she struck—witness the 
Gloj-iosOf which kept a whole swarm of our warships and 
privateers at work for days before they got her. But 
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their Hects weie eohlciiiptihle. riivii* (Onr;ii:e eDi 
ciency Wde of the |Kiswi\c kiinl. 'I'he Fienoh fleet was 
:it its lowc-^t in .^tren^tli if nnt in conraj:e. C'arilinal 
I'icnry neiileeteil it, anJ France liot'self 

Inel hurilly he^un to ii*cover fiom the tei J ihh* exhatistioii 
caused hy the Wars uf laniis the teeiitli. Neither 

Spaniards nor Frenehnien ciaiM put our fleets on their 
mettle, and so tlie iiatinal lemleiiev of a dull time was 
uncliccked. 

I'lom 171.5 {•} li4« Kodne\* ^^:IS eni/aLouJ on maiiiK 
i<jutiiio clutii-> ill ilio fcucccssi\-L- sliij)s \\liirh lio rom- 
iii;unlc<l—lli«; .''■/»».//-/M.vv of twenty ^iins, the* Liiillvii' ('a.-^fU 
of forty, l!iu Cf ii/ui i'lii of lifl\, ainl the J^ni/h- of 
Jle }»at»olle«| tlie Noi lh Sia in Ke;u« li of |»i i\ ateei>, lie 
piotcctwl eotivoy.s, he to<»k .soIWieis to ulul funn tlie l.uw 
Conntiics. In the LmUntr he look a lai j^e pi ivateer 

from St. i\Ialo. In llnr ('• ti/mion lie he]|>e<i to jiatrul the 
coast of Seotlaml during tin* l''oi-ty-ri\e on the look-out 
foi' advenlurer.s who inigiit hriiig help to the tlacohitcs. 
When hriiiging theCWi/M/mii haek from thin service ho 
hail the ill-luek to run on the W hiting Sand till' Orfoial 
Jie.ss, ami lo.se tliii t) fi'ct <if his false keel and his i inhler. 
The pilot was held very properly, no tlouhl, to he rc- 


sponsihle, and liodney jr.issed without loss of credit to 
the eoiiiiiiaml of the Kmjle. 'J'he four years wore useful 
to lioiliiey, Jif> douht; they gave him experience in the 
handling of a sliiji, ami they showed his jiatrons that he 
wa.s worth patroiii.sing. J^Iorc need not, ami indeed can¬ 
not, he said about them. 

In 1747 the lazy naval war tlamed up for a moment— 
just before it was ended by the uneasy truce called the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapellc in 1748. France made a rcso- 
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lute efibrt botli to liel|) its forces in tlio Enst Indies, and 
to protect tlie retiirn of its convoys fruin the est. Eng- 
hind jndlcd lici self togotlicr, and decided to «lefeat tliis in¬ 
tention. Early in spi ing two squadrons were despatched 
- a strong 03ie under Anson, to loc»k for the French on 
their way to the East Iiwlics, and a small one under 
Commodore Fox, to h»ok for the home-coming Frencli 
West Imlia convoy. Hoth were successful. Fortune, 
which was never tiled of rewarding Anson for so inagnili- 
cently supporting the liomnir of the English tlag in the 
had times when Vernon was failing at Carlhagena and 
Mathews was wrangling with Eestock in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, threw tlie East India convoy in his way. He cap- 
t\ued ten of them—therehy earning his peerage ami a 
second sjickful of prize-money. Kodney served in the 
snliortlinatc sq\ia«lron tnuicr Fox. His ship the EoijU 
was one of the six which this commodore had \mdcr 
him. To them also fortune was kind. In June, about a 
month after Amson’s victory, the English sciuadron fell in, 
oh' Cape Ortngal, with the West India convoy of one 
hundred ami sevenW sail of merchant ships, under the 
guard of four war-ships. Men-of-war and merchant 
ships scattered at the sight of them. The King’s ships 
got ofT, hut Fox’s stjuadron luul a day of easy and lucrative 
work in snapping up the merchant runaways, whereof 
they took forty-eight of 10,051 tons in all. As they 
were laden with West Indian produce, the day’s work 
must have heeu better thau a year’s pay to at least every 
captain in the squadron. 

Here Kodney had seen liow a convoy ought not to 
ho protected. It was the clear duty of the four French 
captains to fight so long as fighting was possible, to cover 
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out he hii'l :iti Opportunity <,if seoin;^ how that <lul}' 
coiihl he Inifilled in the nn^^t iiohle manner. During 
tlie Kumnu-r tin; French were collectitjg in the Hasijae 
lojuils a great eonvov of outwanl-houml inerchant sliip.-?. 
Tlie I’higli.'li (lovernmenl ie.<olvc<l to intercept this also, 
ami iii the autumn l.,oi'l A)i'«jn. wlio was at the hea»l <«f 
the A'lniiraltN’, selecleil the he^t otlicer lie couhl ha\e 
fouinl in the navy to replact- himself. A sijuinlion of 
foujteen sail, >vith the among lliem, nas collocteil 

at l'l)’muuth, and placed under the command of Kear- 
./Vdiniral Ivlwai'l ilawke. In Augu.st Admiral Hawke 
saihal with orders to atUick the ion\oy in the road.stcad ; 
hut wlien he w;us on Lord Ansim's crni.sing ground, otl 
Fini.sterre, ho came at dayhieak on August I tth upon 
the Freneli at .sea under tin; proteetion of nine .sliips <\i 
war. There was on the lingli.sh .side a .superiority of 
five ship.i ami more tliaii two hnmlie«l gum>, hnt l)ic 
French cummuiidcr, Desherbiers <le I'Ktenduero, deeiiled 
to make a fight. He ha<l upproaelied the I'aiglish under 
the iinpi'osKion that they were a poition of liis own 
convoy, which had parted in the night. So soon us he 
saw his mistake In- <li<l Ins best to correi-t it. The 
convoy wa.s sent ofV under the care of tlie ('ontnif, sixty- 
four. Then, having weakened liimsclf for the sake of 
lii.s charge, M. de rKteinliieie made ready si»crifice 
himself for it also. He foiined his remaining eight 
fillips into a line of battle across the road of the English 
squadron, ami, keeping vigilantly on Ins guard, edged 
away after his flying convoy. 

At tlic sight of the French, Hawke hud at first formed 
his lino of battle; but as the day wore on be saw the 
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exlent ot liis own sujK'iioiity, ami saw also tliat the 
Fit'iu-h, hoiivj; to \viiul\var«l of him, wouhl ho able to 
koej) their distance till dark if he continued to a])i>roach 
them in the reirnlav formation, which wonld necessarily 
moan at .somethin-^ a little below the speed of the slowest 
of liis fourteen ships. He therefore haided down the 
signal for the litio of battle, and ordered a general 
chase, which is the technical name of the simplest of 
all ])u.ssible mameuvres—going, namely, at the enemy 
as fast as wind, tide, and the sailitig powers of your 
sliip wmdd allow you. ilawke was fond of attack¬ 
ing in this fashion, atul about elet'en years after 
tliis ilay did so, under heroic circumstances, at the 
magnilicent soa-light olV (^bnberon. hi the battle with 
]/Ktenduere tlime was less to do, but such as it was, it 
was gallantly done. The first to come up with the 
enemy was Captain Arthur Scott of the Lion, who, at 
about midda}', as it were, seized hold of them, and clung 
to their skirts till help came. It was not delayed. 
Other English ship.s swarmed up fast—the IaujIc amotig 
them — eacli getting into action as she couhl, and all 
pressing on the Frenchmen. Six of the eight struck, 
hut not till after hard lighting, prolonged in the case of 
two of them till seven in the evening. There was no 
mana'uvring; it was all plain hammer-and-tongs work, 
in which the Eagle had her full share. Early in the 
fight she came under the gnus of the Tonuanl, the French 
flag-ship, an eighty-gunner, and was badly mauled. 
Her steering-gear being disabled, she fell on board of 
Hawke’s own ship the Dewnshirey and the two drifted 
out of the fight before they could get clear of one 
another. This stoji was only temporary. Hawke soon 
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got l>;u*k into nctioiK uxn\ Ko<lni'\‘ iikuU' his 
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<Iainag*‘. W lieu at lust L Ktciulm io, h;i\ done 

eli0U”li !»>[• liotioui-, }Ui'j>;iie«l l<» escape* uitli his o\ui 

•sliip tlie 'Joinamf, aii«l the «»iilv other smvivoi' of lii.s 

% 

scjuaelroii the Inliij>i'h\ Kotlney joined Sami<h-ts of the 
yoriiKiiith (he who aficrwai'ils helped Wolfe to eoinpicr 
(Quebec) and i'hilip Satnnurez of tin.* .Witliinihiiiii in 
ptir.suiti:^ the only lemains of the enemy. 'I'lu* I'.'u/l- 
and tin- Vui'iuoiitli weie soon left lieliiinl. 'I In* ydfi/ni- 
/<n//i alone came np wit li the i et i eatin^' I'leiuhnien. In 
thi.s slaj^e of the Hirlit the ««dd,s Innl shifted to the tilhef 
side. 'J’lu! 7'otiiiiiiif wa.s an eijility jrnti ship ; the ln/ojiul, 
a Be^'enfy-four, .\gaiiist two sm h enemies tlie si.xfy 
guns of the were t<»<; few. Captain Saninaie/. 

indeed foneht till he fell mortally woiiiide«l ; hnl tlie 
officer who smceeiled him ea\(f n|) tlie nne(jnal conflict, 
and at dark Hawke ln»istcd tlie slj^nal <»f lecall. The 
TonnuHi ami the Julrijtiih made their w n\ back to port. 

It was a very pielty lij,dil allo*;cther, and on 
I>'Ktcndin*re’s part a imjst valiant and able one. His 
bnivery and Ids Jinlomeiit were eijuallv eonsjiicmms. 
Not (»iily did he save Ins lionour, but he sa\ed Ids 
convoy. During those .seven hours of fighting the 
incrchatit .ships had cscapetl to w imlwanl. A\'lien dark 
came <lown Hawke, with six s' ittore<l I'reiich prizes on 
his liands, ami several of his own ships greatly <lannigeil 
in iiuH and rigging, lin*! nolldng fur it bnt. to make Ids 
way back to Kngland. On our side again, though it 
wtts not one of the fights we should rank willi (^uiberon 
or the Nile, it was a creditable piece of service. Good 
use w'us made of our supeiior iiuinbeis, and us the 
French ships were larger than our own, and tlie calibre 
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of tlie j;un.s somewhat ln'avior, tlie oiUls in otir favour 
were not <'reat as thcv look ou a ineve statement c^f 
mniibers and Inoadsides. One unhappy feature of the 
naval \var of tlie time was not wanting. Tlicre was a 
court-martial on Captain Fox of tlic Ac/d-- Rodney s 
commodore in tlie cruise of tlie previous June—who was 
accused of hanging back in the action. Ihe charge was 
largely supported by Rodney’s own evidence, ami was 
held to be proved. Fi*x was dismissed the service, 
and tliough afterwards restored by the Iving, >vas not 
again employed. Ihulney was thought to have borne 
somewhat hanlly on the poor man, being aggrieved by 
want of support when lie felt ho needed it in the action. 
As we get more means of seeing Rodney’s chaiiicter it 
will, I tliink, become very credible that ho would he 
es|) 0 cially harsli in his condemnation of want of zeal 
when ho had liiinsolf sidVercd from it. That Fox luul 
not heliavcd so well in the action as Rmlney, Saunders, 
Saunmrez, or Scott is beyond question. It is also certain 
that the naval courts-martial of that time were uot, as a , 
rule, remarkable for the severity of their sentences, aiul 
we may rest content that substantial justice was done. 

Tlie Peace of Aix-la-Chapellc did not turn Rodney on 
shore. His interest was good enough to save him from 
the too common fate of naval officers in the days when 
the reduction of tlio establishment from a war to a peace 
footing was carried out wdtli but little regard to the 
claims of those who could not make their voice heard 
loudly at Whitehall. Moreover, ho was now knoum as 
one wlio was well able to fulfil his side of the bargain 
wliich is generally made, at least tacitly, between patron 
and client He was an officer whom it w'as a credit to 
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push. W licti lie haj>jiciie«l to lio in Loinhui. just ultcr 
the m lion uith L Ivtonduiue, An-uii tO(»k )iiru to the 

the .So*-on<l ox|iiJiis MUjui'e lit 
Cajitairi Ihalney's youtli, which, l»y ilie way, WDuhl 
imply that llis Majc'ty’.s ac«piaintaiici* ^\•itll liis mw n post 
list was not exhaustive, for it oeitainlv ^-onlaiiuMl .several 
younger <<lliecrs than the c«»minaii(ler of tlie Ku'tl.-. 'l lu n 
Anson, so says the >tory. n-plie-l hy «-\jii<'ssing a wish 
that His Maje.sty's Xa\y eontained more \oung captains 
of llte stamp of Captain Ihulney. 'I’his was higli juaisc 
indeed from -\ns<in, who was never lavi^ll of pr.iise, and 
wa.s indee<l SO cu]<l Smollett iiccusctl luiii ru\*niu 

out frost on all who came m-ai- liiiii. The wands of a 
First Lord, ami one who had a ]>artienlar care in 
)>u.shing on men whom he thought worthy of promotion, 
Were not likely to fall l«> the ground. In Maiah, 1740, 
liodney wa.s ap[)ointed (Joveinor of New foumllaml, and 
at the same time Captain of H.M.S. Umnlnju-. 

This was tiot a cumulation of oflices. The governor¬ 
ship of Newfoumllaml was then a naval po.st. Wo 
c<ni.sidere«l the place as a lishing staliun, and indeed it 
was little else. The lislterinen and the fi.^heries were 
directly under “Admirals of the Fisheries,” resi<lent 
oHicers from whom there lay an appeal to the oHicers of 
II.M. ships on the coa.st. Other .settlers were tinder 
justices, who however ha<l no jurisdiction u> or the fisher- 
folk. At tlic hcarl uf all was tlic chief naval othcer on 
the station. So completely were the Fishcrie.s considered 
as the colony tliat the Governor only stayed there during 
the sca-son to protect them. For the rest of the year lie 
was doing convoy work, out ami home, or was lying in 
the l.ongrcacb. Ho had a regular round specified to 
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liim with inucli precision by My Lonls. In s[»i'ing lie 
was to «hop <lown to the Downs with his own ship and 
any others put under liis command. From tlience lie 
iras to piocecd down Cliannel lookin*; in at Pool, ey- 
moulh, Topsliain, Plymouth, and Falinoutli. Sailing 
fi’om tliis port he was to make the best of his way to the 
Banks of Newfoundland with the Fishing Fleet, “And 
in legard it has been rcpre.scnted to ns that pirate ships 
did formeilv lui'k about the Banks of Newfoundland and 
infest the ships fishing on that coasb you arc never to 
make any unnecessary stay in jiort, nor sutler the Ilo-ston 
(she was another vessel under his coininand) to do so, but 
keep diligently cruising at se;i, and so emjdoy both ships 
as may most ctlectually keep tlic iiirates from lliosc 
parts and protect the trade ami llis Majesty’s subjects.” 
Here follow many instructions as to his duties in those 
parts touching tlie assistance to be given to the Fisiiery 
Admirals in keeping order, the care to be shown in 
excluding foreign intcrlopci's, and the vigilance to bo 
cxerciseil in preventing the desertion of English sailors. 
It was not intended that the Fisiiery Fleet should limit 
the supjily of men for llis Majcst 3 ’'s Navy by carrying 
emigrants to New England. Therefore Captain Rodney 
was to see that all ships brought back the complement 
they took out “except in case of death,” when some 
reasonable latitude would be allowed. On October 1st 
Rodney was to collect his charge, now fully laden 
with stock-fish for the Peninsula and the Mediteri'anean, 
and was to convoy them to Cadiz, whence after a 
stay of not more than ten or twelve days he was to sec 
them and sucli other merchant ships as put themselves 
under his protection to their respective parts “ as high 
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as Livorno." After a stay of not more than t\vcnt\- 
tlays lie was to return l>y Barcelona, Majorca, Minoica, 
Alicante, uinl (.'udiz. From thenre, after anotlicr tlclav 
limitO'l to twelve tlays, ho was to make liis \\ a} . j»roA i'lin.ir 
for the Li.shon ami Oporto tiade in person or hy depuf}', 
to the Downs, “gi\ing us an account liy all ojipoi 
tunities of your proceeilings.” From the Downs lie 
would come up to the Thames, and there leiiiain, unless 
ordered to convoy His Majesty from llarv\it h. till such 
time as ho had to sail for the Hanks again. 


This routine is wmth recoi«ling for the illustration 
it atlonls of the conditions umlcr which trailo was 
formerly carriefl on, ami the <'ontiast it presents to the 
freedom ami saf<*ty of the seas in our times. It was 
al.so ilislinctly seiN'ice, ami Kodiuy, who seived his 
apprenticeship in it under Mcdlev, mn.st have known 
wliut work (hei’o was in it before taking the billet. He 
difl not therefore use his iidlmuicc to shirk work. For 
the rest tin: post was a good one—:iu all-round crnisc 
and ii wint-or in KiiglamI being much to he preferre«l to 
three consecutive years of a foreign station. At a later 
period the experience must have been invaluable to 
Kmlney. Wlieii nearly twenty years later he sailed to 
relieve Oihrultar, he must have fouml the value of tlic 
practice he hud had in taking convoys in and ont of the 
Mediterranean. 

In 1751 the regular round was relieved for him hy a 
little piece of surveving service. The Tiinity House 
had ill tliat year before them Mr. William Ottoii ami 
one Peter Ham his mate, sent by the Ailinirulty with a 
circumstantial story of discovery. It wjls to the effeet 
that on Marcli Ith, 1749, these two mariiiei's in their 
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hark the Sf. Pntil did discover an island in Latitude 
49 ’ 40 X. and Longitude 24" 30' \vc^t of the Lizard. 
Tliey saw it clearly, and were prepared to swear that it 
was six or seven leagues long, lying S.S.L. and X.N.M 
with a little Hat ishniil at the east point of it. Also 
they swore that there wa.s a great surf, and that one 
point of the island was as high as Dunnose. On cross- 
exaininatiou it appeared that Mr. Otton ami Peter Ham 
did not cast the lead. The Trinity House did not 
much believe these mariners who came from a far 
country, Imt it thought the matter miglit he looked 
into, ami so the Admiralty instructed the commander 
of the Newfoundland convoy, on whose route the 
sup[)osed islaml lay, to look into it. Kodney »lid, and 
ha<l to reiuirt that the aUcgc«l island was not there—being 
either an inv<‘ntion of Mr. Otton and I’etcr Ham of the 
St. Piinl, or some ('aj)C Flyaway scon in a haze, which 
ha<l solidified in their imaginations between 1749 and 
1751. Marryat was sent into tlie Atlantic on a similar 
wihl goose chase long afterwards, wliich facts shoV liow 
long it was before tlio ocean was so thoroughly surveyed 
as to make it ajipear impossible that an undiscovered 
island should lie between C‘ape Finisterre and Cape 
liace on the very track of the American trade. 

At all times during this commission there was a 
possibility that Rodney might have more serious work 
to do than the protecting fishermen from lurking pirates, 
or assisting Fishery Admirals. The peace with France 
never really extended either to America or India. In 
both there was incessant underhand hostility, flaming 
now and then into actual fighting. On the North 
American continent, all along the frontier of New 
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hii”latul and Nova Scotia, tliore was almo^t a%owod war 
fiom the first. Newfoundland was then to u.s a kiii<l of 
outpost against tlie French in Canada, and it was part 
of liodneys duty to keep an eve on their agents, who 
were evcrywlierc pu.^^hing, intriguing, in.sulting, in the 
style wliich piovoked the great .storm of the Seven 
\ cars’ \\ ai‘. W lien iJodncy fn-st took connnanil of the 
Newfoundland .station he was warneil hy Sandwich to 
be on the outlook for the Froncli aggrc.s>ion, which His 
Majesty’.s Ministers alreatly expected on the very d.iy 
after .signing the J^cacc. The letter is wordi'd hon¬ 


ourably f<*r liodney. Samlwich speaks of him as one 
who can ho trnsteil to act with judgment, ami «locs not 
need precise instructions. His rei»utalion must there 
foi’c have been well c.stablishcd at headfpiartcrs a.s a 


capable ofiicer. The waining was not uunecos.sar 3 ’, for 


in 1751 Kmlnoy ha«{ to despat«;h Captain Franci.s ^\’illianl 


Hrako (the brother of the Samuel 


Francis Drake who 


was to lead his van on the 3 et distant April 12th. 1782 
-Drakes both of them of the blood of the Kli/ubethan) 
to look into the procceding.s of a Fremdi schooner ro]ii»rte»l 
to have turm-d up at Trepa.ssey Ikiy just below Cape 
liace. She “was inounte<l with 14 carriage-gun.s besiclos 
a number of swivels. Mail’d with upwaiils of lifty 
men ‘she ’ had put into that port, and creeled tent.s on 
sliore, carrying with them u number of muskeUs, 
cuttlasses, and aiiiiiiiition, giving no oilier account 
of themselves than that they wore como to survey that 
part of the island, as likewise the harbour of Trcpasvsey, 
to know whether their draughts in that rc8j>cct were 
correct; the .said scliooner carrying a liglit in the night 
as if she expected other vessels.” 
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Tlio storm du\ not hrcuk in lioilney’.s time, however. 
Mysterious French schooners turned up with carriaged- 
guns and swivels, showing mcnaeiug lights, but they 
vanished away again. Fionch agents came and went on 
the border, intriguitig, vapouring, now and tiien murder¬ 
ing, maintaining French inHuence in the usual way, till 
the measure was full, and they were swept for ever from 
the country they cotdd neither use themselves nor would 
let others till in peace. Strange it is, and a poor proof 
of our wisdom, that they still retain those fishing rights on 
the coast of Ncwfounilland which it was part of Kodney’s 
duty to see that they diil not exceed. 

The remnants—shiined ami tattered—of a letter-book 
kept by Itodney during lus command of the Ji(unbou\ 
and still preserved by his descendants, show him at work 
doing his duty as naval ofticer in peace very much as 
his successors do to-day. lie has to report on Dr. 
Knights “ Magnetic bars,” and to test a cpiick-firing 
brass gun, as wo tost and experiment now. Touches 
hero ami there show that the Admiralty administration 
was not of the best—complaints, for instance, that the 
men’s clothes are worn out, so much so as to leave 
them in absolute need of cover from the weather. 
Again, the food was but poor, to judge by the fre- 
fpient ordem for survey, and by the condemnation of 
beef, bread, and beer (for it was not till long after that 
rum became the standard drink of the navy) which 
followed the surveys. Sailoi's of both services, naval 
and morcliant, will grumble at their food on small pro¬ 
vocation, and condemn it on trifling evidence ; but one 
does not gather that Rodney waa too easily disposed to 
allow this weakness iU way. Tlie Hainbow's stores, when 
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comlciiuied ;is had, were* had, wo may he sure. He ajipoars 
at all times to have heeii careful of the liealth of his mou. 
knowing that their erticiency depended on it, being more¬ 
over naturally a gentleman, and therefore anxious that 
the humhh-r folk dependent on him should he coinfort- 
ahle according to the nuxlest .stamlaitl of their place. 

It is a little cletail not witlnuit inteie.st that loidiu'y 
must have worn his hist uniform tni this c<uiiniission. 
Tliongh wc had liaci a regular corps of na\ al otiieers since 
the heginning of the reign of Charles the .Secoml, when the 
first list was formed hy Jainc.s, then Duke of Vork (whose 
inerit.s as an administr.itor have never had full justice 
<lonc them), no uniform wa.s ordered till 1749. Officers 
liiesseil a-H they pleased, with a ])reference for re>l for 
show, and for gray, the colour of the slops served to the 
men, for work, (gradually tlii.s «imi>*sion hecanie a griev¬ 
ance to the naval iiiincl. The oflicei's con.sidered it as in 
some sort putting tliem below the soldiei's, though they 
were, as their sticccssors are, very conscious that the navy 
is tlic Hcnior service. At best some of them petitioned for 
a uniform, and were told to choose. They a.sk<‘d for a 
blue uniform with rod facings, or a red iinifoiin with 
blue facings. It was for one fateful moment ilouhtful 
whether tlie “blue jacket” was to come into existence 
or not. Happily while it was yet time (Jeorge the 
Second met the Duchess of Dedford in the l*ark wearim: 
a riding habit of blue with uhxie. facings. It chanuctl 
him, and lie gave the colour and the facings to the navy, 
which was not the least W'isc thing George the .Secoml 
di<l in his time—the old navy uniform, the blue coat 
relievcrl with white and gohl, the white kncc-hreec)ics 
and stockings, was one. of tlie mo.st becoming ever wom. 
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At tii'st u|)]>aretitly, tlioxigii tliere is a doubt, only ca])tains 
and Haji-ofHcors were rc(iuirc<l to wear it. Tliere is a 
lo'^end to the etlcet tliat wiien lieutenants were similarly 
honoured, one uniform was kejit in the ward-room, and 
worn by the oHicers in turn when they were summoned 
on hoard the tlag-shij», <*r sent ashore on duty. Ma.stcrs 
had no uniform, and on the Mediterranean stati<m they 
hou-dit the cast-otV red coats of tlic sohlier olHccrs at 
Gihraltar —trimming them witii black. Kum and the 
blue jacket, which have become inseparable from our 
notions of the old navy, are both, it will be .seen, very 
model ti. 

Tlie lidinlmv was paid oil' at Woolwich in 1752. 
Uoilney himself landed at I’ortsmouth, leaving the vessel 
to be brought round to the river by his First Lieutenant 
Du Bois. He had to hand her over to his subordinate 
on the ground of ill health, being, as ho pleaded to the 
Atlmiralty, very ill ami in charge of a physician. Ill 
health was destined to bo only too common with him for 
the rest of a long life, and he was probably already 
sufl’oring from the disease of the century - the gout, which 
in later years firet crippled and then killed him. 
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MAKKIAOf:, TliK I*lltSS-<5AN(i, AND THK KLAd 

After twenty-two years of unbroken sea service Tioilney 
was well entitled to an easy billet on shore, or in a 
harbour sliip. Besi<les, he tiow established a kiiul of 
inonil claim to a stationary post, for in ITfj.'l lie niarriL‘<l. 
The rank of tlio lu«ly shows that he had a better social 
position tluui tlie very i^reat majority of cojiteinporary 
naval oflicers. They were largely sotjs of other otliccrs 
or niid«llc-cliLSs people, and they lived among themselves 
in the |>orts, marrying and giving in inari'iuge in their 
own clsiss. liodney, wlio had sonm of the best blood in 
England in his veins, lived when ashore in the great 
society of London. Ilis wife was chosen in tliis, and 
not in the naval world. She was a daughter of Mr. 
Charles Compton, brother of the sixth, ami father of the 
seventh, Earl of Nortljamplon. In Uodnoy’s life she is 
little more than a name. No letter to her or from her 
has come in my way—jxirtly, no doubt, bcc;uiso the 
evidence about the Admiral's life only becomes abundant 
in his later yean? when she was dead, when ho had re¬ 
married and begotten a second family. All that can l>o 
BJiid al>out her may bo summed U]i in a few woitls. 
Her name w’us Jane; she marric<! Kmlncy in 1753, and 
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died in 17r)7, liaving homo him two sons uml a daughter. 
The elder of the two sons, afterwards an (jfficer in the 
(Juards, was the ancestor of tlic present Lords Rodney. 
Tlie younger went to sea, ami was drowned in the 
wreck of his sloop, the Ferret. The daughter <lied in 
cliil(lhoo<l. 

In 1751, too, Rodney had entered Parliament as 
member for »Saltash, which means that he wa.s put into 
the seat by a patron. It was the fii-st of five seats 
which ho held, with an interval of exclusion from the 
House between the fourth and last, until lie was made a 
peer in 1782. His Parliamentary adventures will, how¬ 
ever, bo more conveniently taken farther on. 

With a wife and a scat in Parliament Rodney 
would have no present wish to go to sea, nor would 
his political patron wish him to be too much away. 
It wjis convenient to have him at hand if a critical 
division was expected. A guardship at Portsmouth 
woidd meet the case exactly, and accordingly ho was 
appointed in 1753 to the Kent, .sixty-four. Very soon, 
in the next year in fact, this vessel was commissioned 
for service in the East Indies, and then Rodney was 
moved into the Fongueux ; and when site also was commis¬ 
sioned, ho moved in 1755 yet again to the Vnnee- George, 
still on guardship duty. In the earlier part of this time 
there was little beyond routine to atteml to, but in the 
last-named year began the prei>arations for the Seven 
Years’ War. We were strengthening our hands in the 
East Indies, and Boscawen’s fleet was being got ready 
for that attack on the French - American fishing fleet 
which was our not formal, but effective, declaration of 
liostilities. Under these circumstances it was necessary 
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to raise men for the Hect, ami no small jjarl of iliat 
liiity fell to the eai»tain.s of the j^uardshijis. 

'I’hc iiK'Ji were luocnred in {wo w:iy> l.y juM'siia.sion 
and by force. A bounty w;u5 ofitncd for seamen ; lands¬ 
men, of whom a g<»od jiroportion was carried in every 
shij), were not then entitled to this advantage. ^Vhen 
free enlistment failed to snjjply sntficient crews, and it 
always did in war, recourse wxs had to the jnes.s. Even 
if there had been a rejusonahlo .security (hat enougli men 
woul'l ultimately come in, some ijnicker ju'oce.ss than 
the volnnteerono was needed. The tjuicker process was 
compulsion, pure and .simple. As the press-gjing, thougli 
a familiar name enough, is ))ut vaguel}' known in these 
days, some little account of Jiodney’s .share in the 
working of it may not come amis.s. Tlicre is no rcjison 
to 8U|iiK>se that liis activity dift'ered from that of others 
in nature or degree, hut yet some sketch of it will help us 
to realise the sui roundings in which he worked. The letter 
book, already rpioted, sujjplics some cliaraeteristic facts. 

llis voliinteeis having first been secured, the cajUuin 
of the I'riuce George selects from them ami from the 
sailors who habitually enli.sted in the navy, of whom 
there was always a backbone in tlie service, certain 
trusty gangs whicli lie puts under active ofticci-s. One 
of these, a Lieutenant Allon, was sent to lamdon to set 
up a rendezeoH.'^, under tlie tlirection of the registering 
captain, j>robahly in the neighbourhood of Limcliousc or 
Wapping. From this centre of activity the lieutenant 
went lo work, recruiting men freely when he could, or 
laying hands on tliem in the fashion descrihc<l in 
llutUriek Random. Lietitcnant Allon’s requests for 
more “ imprest ” money were frequent, aud were regu- 
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larly answcrc^l witlj icinittanccs. hen ho had secured 
a haul of men ho sent tliem round by tenders to Ports¬ 
mouth. It is curious to reflect that Lieutenant Allon 
and, through liiin, Rodney heljied to secure Captain 
Cook for the navy. The navigator enlisted at this very 
time in order to esca}>c the “hot press” on the river, 
deciding, like the long-headed Yorkshireman he was, 
tliat lie had better go fjuietly, get the bounty, and 
likewise secure a chance of promotion, than bo seized as 
pressed man, for whom there wotild be no bounty and 
no chance. So it will he seen the press-gang worked 
indirectly as well as directly. In the meantime other 
gangs were at work in the fashion indicated by this 
little order, winch is addressed on February 14th, 1755, 
to Lieutenant Richard Bickorton. 

You arc hereby required and directed to proceed on boaixl 
the Fi fderid- oud'U'rUum tender, taking with You forty men 
from His Majesty’s shij) under my command, and immedi¬ 
ately proceed to the eastward of the Isle of Wight, and cruise 
for the sj’ace of eight days between that island and Beachy 
Head, nsing your host endeavours to impress or othoi^vise 
procure all such seamen as you possibly can for His Majesty’s 
service. At the expiration of eight days you are to retuni 
to Spithcad for further orders. Given under my hand 
February 14th. B- B. 

Lieutenant Bickorton was one of many officers in 
command of the tenders then swarming in the Ohajiucl, 
waiting all of them for the homeward-bound merchant 
ships and their crews, which were returning in ignorance 
of what was waiting for them. One can imagine the 
feelings of the merchant sailors when they were stopped 
in sight of shore, and carried off to servo King George 
for nobody knew how long, without as much us an hour 
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given theiii to put a f(H>t on cliy laiuL leltci riitcu 
by Kodney in .Itiuo of this year to Sir K-lwunl Hawke, 
now coinmainlirig at PorLsniout b, will sliow u bat one 
crow thouglit of it all. 

Sir—LieuU*iiant KolnTt Sav Hi' sliij> utub r 

iiiy rofiiinaieb wbo wa.^ ^ont <»u boaiul ilu* Frinr/.<s Aufjit.^tn 
toiider ill order 1o prociiro seaiiu n Un' lli^ Majoty's serve 
rctunK*<l tliin luornieg with fifteen nu n uliicb be ptv>^e<l 
out of thea sliip from Leghorn Injiind tbr Loieloii. 
Ho accpiaiiiU nic he fell in with the >aiil ship at r> (fehak in 
the nioriiing on Jnno 1st oiV Portlamb aiel ordiivil them t<j 
bring to. The nnuvter tlesiretl he wnuhl <lefer pr<»iiig tlie 
men till they got out of the Itacc of l\>ithiinl — lo wliich desire 
of the iinL^ter*H Mr. Sax acijniexed ; but ob>erN ing after they 
got out of the Race of Puitlaiid the ship coiilinued to crowd 
all the Mil alic |K>ssilily could set. Mi*. Sax lir<d a shi»t 
athwart Iut, and ortlcre<l them to bring to ogaiin upon 
which the nurstcr of the iSrUannia hailed the tender and 
acquainterl the Lieutenant that Iuh nun refused to obey Ids 
commands, and de>ir«M) the said Lieutenant wouht boaitl him. 
Mr. Sax after ac<pininting the men several times the 
Channel wab full of tender?*, and that it was m*t p<AV>ible for 
them to escaiH* being pre.^^d, and could not prevail n]ion 
them to submit, they auswere<l with three cheers, aiul fit'ed a 
shot at him, on which Mr. Sax Ix^arded them with the teiuh r ; 
hut [I] am >orry to ncqiinint you thix*e men on boaid the said 
»hip was killtMi in I>oanJiiig, tho’ ^Ir. S;i.\ ;i''^ures me he 
gave |>osilive orders hi his men not to liiv. Tin* ship is now 
conic into Spithead, and I shall take pailicuhir just care t‘* 
send a suflicient nuiiiWr of gi>od and able men to navigate 
her to London. I should l>e glacl to ixceive your tlirections 
how 1 atii to proceed in this atfair, ami wliat is to be dune 
with the men tliat Wi\H killed, as I find they are still <iii board. 

Kodiiey’s composition was hasty, or lus clerk’s copying 
was careless, as \vc may see from the two sentences 
jumbled into one in the middle of his letter (^Hlie men 
tliat wax’’ is (jnite good grannnar of the timc)i but the 
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meaning is clear cnougli. Composition and meaning arc 
alike luminous in Hawke’s answer. 

By Sir E(Uvar<l Hawke, Knight of the Bath, Vice-Admiral 
of the White S«|na<lron, atul Cominander of His 
Majesty’s shij)s and vessels at Spitheail and Portsmouth 
Harhuur, 

You aiv horc’hy required and directed to cause the utmost 
despatch to he used by the surgeons to whom the accompany¬ 
ing onler is directed in finishing their examination of the 
wounds of the three men killed the 1st inst. on board the 
lirttnnui'i mercliant .ship. Then you are without a moment’s 
loss of lime to ]>ut on board her men sjjfficicnt in number 
and (piality lo navigate her in safety to her moorings in the 
river Tlmmes, directing them as soon as they got without St. 
Helen’s to throw the dead bodies overboard. For which this 
shall be your order. 

Given tinder my hand on board His Majesty’s ship St. 
Givnje at Sjiithcnd, this June 2nd 1755. 

Ed. Hawke. 

Tliis brief ofiiclal letter, and the laconic order which 
is its answer, bring before one, all the more effectively 
because of their l)Usiness-liko calm, the most cntol phase 
of the press-gang. It was necessary, no doubt, that 
moil should bo found for the defence of the coimtry, and 
at all times in all nations the State has compelled the 
service of its subjects. At tliis time the French had (as 
they still have) an insci'ij)iion maritime^ which spares 
no pai t of the maritime population ; and nobody needs 
to be told in these days that the obligation to render 
military service is universal in nearl}^ all the nations of 
the old world. But a conscription works on a definite 
'system. The burden it imposes is known, foreseen, and 
adjusted with some approach to equality and justice. 
Tlie press gang was utterly erratic. It was, in fact, a 
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survival of tlio preroiiative b)- which I-:<lwar(l ilw Tliinl 
cotihl order tlic Lords Marchers to bring up just as nianv 
Wclshnion as lie wanted for liis French wm^. 'lime 
and the growtli of the “free.loni of the subject ’ hud 
limited tlie inci<lcnce of the prerogjitive (if the expression 
is permissible) to the levies for the sea service, luit in 
that restricted tliough still considerable field it worked 
as it had done in the fourteenth centui*y. ftlen were 
seized wherever they could be found, with little or no 
regard to aught save the convenience of the service. 
As a matter of course, the easiest thing to do was to 
wait for the home-coming merchant ships, and take the 
men out of them close to port. This could be <lone 
without stripping the trade, and .so rai.sing a clamour 
among the merchants who j>ossesscd a vote. Moreover, 
it saved the press-gangs an immense amount of trouble 
in hunting for men in the back streets of towns and on 
the high roarls. For the siiilors seized in this fashion at 
the end of a long sea voyage it wjis a cruel fate, ami 
one’s heart is sore for the three poor fellows who onlv 
came back to the sight of Portland Pill to die by the 
hands of their own countrymen. 

The tone of the letters, too, is not unworthy of notice. 
'J'here is no anger in Podney’s mind with the suiloi-s of 
the lirUann'm for resisting. That was “ the game ” ; and 
if he feels aught, it is annoyance that Sax’s men dis¬ 
obeyed ordcre, and regret that three stout sailoi's, who 
might have been used in the Prince Getmjes tops and 
batteries, should bo lying still’ and stark on the merchant 
ship’s deck, waiting to bo thrown to the fishes ofl' St. 
Helen’s. Noteworthy, too, is Sir ICdwunl Hawke’s 
summary decision that there shall bo no coroner’s 
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inf|ucst to start unpleasant impnries. Tlierc slial! bo 
no bodies for the jury to sit on. Such were the freedom 
of the seafaring subject UJid the sanctity of the law as 
unilerstood by post-captains and vice-admirals of the 
blue, wliite, and red squadrons in 175.0 and for long after¬ 
wards. No wonder tliat desertions were ince.ssant, or 
that in tliis year Rodney ba.s U) receive on .board the 
I'limr deortii- a company of “Colonel Rockland’s regi¬ 
ment of foot” to sbind sentry over his pressed men. 
Ilaslar Hospital was a common “take otf” for desertions. 
It was fidl in tho.se times when complaints were common 
from every ship in tlie C’liamiol that there are not slops 
enough, so that the men arc naked, and in want of 
every necessary ; that the beef is had, tl»c beer so»ir, 
the cheese and butter “stinking rotten.” From it 
the men ran in such lunnhers that the leakage threatened 
to counterbalance tlie inHow due to the ))ross. On the 
top of the press warrants came orders to Lieutenant 
This and Mr. That, midshipman, to take so many trusty 
men, and with tiiem keep watcli and ward round Haslar 
to shut in tlic convalescent men who might try to make 
a run for tlic free air of the South Down. One touch 
more and we can be done with the press-gang. When 
in the following year Rodney luul been transferred to 
the ^fo^^nrrh, seventy-four, and was lying at Plymouth, 
ho rci>orts in an official letter that many sailors use the 
high road l>y Wendover in going from port to porL He 
suggests the ilespatch of a lieutenant and a dozen trusty 
men to set up a rendezvous on the road, and catch the 
seamen in transit. Tim merchant sailor was hunted 
like tlm tlyiiig-fish. Clearly Rodney was a zealous 
ofheer, and whether he liked this kidnapping work or 
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not lie <li(l it without .sluiukin;^. Trohuh^ ho neitlior 
likcd nor <li-;liko«I it, but just did it ns a mattor of o(.urso. 
As for the men, tliov tfio look it sis j»art of tlio iucnr;d)lo 
iisiture of tilings. ’I hey iniglit give three cheei's, and 
fire a gun, or knock tlic press sailors down, or desert if 
tlie}' couUl, but once in the n>es.s, sifter :i resusonable 
iiniount of cursing sin«l .storniing they settled <lown. 
'Ihe fund of loyalty in the country wsis immense. The\’ 
laid the blame of the iiiisfortniie on tlie Kreneh, snid 
preparetl to take it out of the hcieditarv enemv. 'I’he 
country in the niesiiitime clung to the pres.s out of the 
abundance of iLs love for the freedom of the subject. 
A ])ropo.saI to replace it by a registration of seamen, 
made in W aljiole’s time, was rejected indigminflv be¬ 
cause of the increased power it would givi* the adminis¬ 
tration. In a muddle-headed way the country was 
given the point of view. It was better to tolcnite 
the survival of an old and now limited jirerogativc as an 
evil neces.sity than to give fJovernment power to register 
men and call them out in classes, 'i'hat Mould have 
been a recognition of u principle and .a serion.s concession. 

In 1755 Ifodncy was transferred from the rrince 
deortje to the .Vmunrh, and fr<ua Porl.snumth to Plymouth. 
During the first lialf r»f the next year he wa.s in tin’s latter 
shijj ami port, cngugeil in nmeh the same work as before. 
Fighting liad begun not only in America, but in the 
Mediterranean, to M'hich Pyng saileil thi.s year on his 
disastrous cxpcrlition Ui Minorca, but there M'u.s no formal 
declaration of war till May, 1750. At I‘lyinouth, Kodney 
came ucro.ss an illustration of the barharity of the time 
not inferior to tin; pres.s-gang, wbieli also he iloubtless 
accepted us a malter of course. We bad stopped a 
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French eniiyiant vessel, apparently before tlie declara¬ 
tion, boniul to Louisiana with Alsatian emigrants. 
Louisiana meant then the valley of the Mississippi, and 
as imiolj to right or left of it tis the French could seize. 
It would never do to allow' them to increase their 
number if it could be prevented. There was no peace 
bcyoml tlie line—to the west that is of the line drawn 
from nortli to soutli, tlirce hundred and seventy leagues 
to the w'est of tlie Cape de Verd Islands. So, though 
w’e were nominally at jieace with Fiance, the emigrants 
wore stopped in the Channel by a kind of application, I 
U\ke it, of the i'l/juh doctrine. Among them were some 
twenty women and children, whom liodnoy was ordered 
to semi over to Ostend in a tender. The jioor creatures 
(ictitioned to be allowed to remain with their husbands, 
jiromi.sing to share the subsistence allowed tlio men by 
the French King. Wliat answer was given I do not 
know, but it is characteristic of the slovenly inhumanity 
of the day that we should, after stojiping these poor 
people, have calmly proposed to separate the wives from 
their husbands, and send them to beg or starve at 
Ostend—and have done that too, as was no doubt the 
case, under tho impression that it was the good-natured 
thing to do. The British ofHeiul man of tho middle of 
tho eighteenth century was above all things a very great 
ass. He was not so corrupt as he lias been called; he 
could work very hard, was conscious of the duty ho 
ow'ed Ins king and country. Nobody, I think, can look 
at tho evidence and doubt that he tried his best, but it 
W’as absurdly bad, for being an ass what could lie do 
hut administer in an asinine manner 1 

It is worth while to insist u little on this, because, 
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imless you know tlic element in uliich a man swam, it 
is imjjossil>!o to estimate his swimming. In ITaa t}>at 
element was for naval officci^ one of otticial incohui cnce 
ami incompetence. C’onti-adictory ortlers with their 
inevitable consec|uences, which arc omissions, ami con¬ 
fusion, aboun<lcil. Men aiul olliccrs were drafletl from 
ship to ship acconling to what Nelson callcal “the 
infernal system” which prevaileil too long in <>nr navv. 
There seeme<l to be no plan at heathjurirters, or, what is 
even worse, sevenil plans at once. To take a comj)ara- 
tivel}' .small detail as illustrating the woiking of the 
Navy Hoard. W hen in tfuly the Momti-ch was or«lercd 
to sea to join Iloscawon, now crui.sing in the C'haniu‘1, 
Hodney is fouml at the very la.st moment applying for a 
third Kurgeon who lia«l been promise*! to him, but had 
not turned up. Ho di*l not come, but in place <*f him a 
consoling letter from the senior officer at Plymouth in 
forming Hodney that the JA/nurc/i would he heller with¬ 
out him, ff>r he ha*l turned out on impnry to he entirely 
Ignorant of a stirgcon’s business, and only seventeen 
years old. W’ith that instance of oflicial management 
W45 may leave the subject. That we pnfled lliiough it 
all is entirely *hio to the *»ne re«lecniing merit otir a«l- 
ministration had. It <Iid leave a very large share of 
power to the admirals and captiiiiis. When they w<*re 
of the right stump—admirals such u.s Hawke and Hos- 
euwen, captains of the onler of Hotlney ami Hootl, or 
the less famruis Lockhart an<l Gilchrist, who wert- 
engaged in tliis and the following wars in 8naj>ping up 
tlic Prench cruisers and privateers as fast as they showe*! 
a bowsprit in the Channel—order an<l efficiency were 
soon evoked out of chaos. Of cotirse when the com- 
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ituuuicr \va-s of the wroiij^ stamp—wlien he wjis a Byng, 
who looked official mismanagement, not as a thing 

to be made good, hut as mere matter of complaint ami 
excuse for •hiiiig nothing, tlic result wjis very different. 
The fate which overtook Uyng convinced every officer, 
liowever, that it was safer a.s well as more lionourablc 
to follow the example of Hawke ami Boscawen. Ihc 
naval ollicei's and the great kindrc<l spirit of Pitt, the 
master of them all, saved the country in spite of otlicial- 
dom by sheer ilint of playing the man. 

In the July of IToG the Mviuiirk joined Boscawen in 
Oiannol soumlings for a sliort time. Slie had only been 
with him a few days when tlic carpenter, “a very good 
man,” wlio liad been warned to present no frivolous 
comjilaints, had to report tliat the “knee of the head” 
was loose, ami worked so much as to cause the sliip to 
leak dangerously. There wa.s nothing for it but to 
apiily to tiie Atlmirai for a survey. The result of the 
report of the surveyors was an onler to the Muuarch to 
return to Portsmouth to refit. Rodney spent the re¬ 
mainder of the year and the beginning of the next in the 
dockyard. He ctmtrived to get some good out of the 
evil state of the Moutirch by inducing the dockyard 
authorities to jdter the internal arrangement of the 
ship, w’hich was a French prize, and had her magazines 
in the wrong jilacc. Whatever good the alteration may 
have done the Afoiuirch, the advantage of it wtis reaped 
by another captain. About the end of February Rodney 
was transferred to the Dublin, which makes the fifth 
ship ho had commanded in four years. One wonders 
how any kind of discipline and good spirit was main¬ 
tained in the midst of these incessant changes. 
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Aliiiust llic Ixst ortlerjjiveu liiiu uii Woai«l ihc M>iiiiir>h 
w!\s one by Aelinirul 'J’bomas Smith, “'loin oi Ten 
Tliousainl." flirocting liiin to receive on boan), as “.•'Iijmt- 
nuinerarie.s for their victuals only. ” Ivcar-A<liiiiral l»ynL: 
an<l liis retinue. It is «late<l February bth, 17'i7. On 
tlie 17lh of the ne.\t niontli poor liyng, haxing now 
no nee<l to think ami act, but only t<i umlergo his faU.', 
faced tlic firing-jiarty on the Mnnuiih's «juaiter-ileck like 
a ocntleuian, without fear ami v>ithout o.-^tentation. 
Ibnlney had no sliure, <lirett or indirect, in the trial or 
execution of the jV<lniiral, but 1 luive come to a very 
niisbiken e.stimate of hi.s character if he disajiproved it. 
No man had less of the (juerulous spirit, which w:us 
IJyiig’s ruin, or le-s-s toleration ft.'r such half hearted 
leadership u.s wa.s .shotMi in the fight of!' ]Sliiiorc;t. It he 
ever siiw, as he probably did, Voltaire's famous jest, he 
rcjilicd, no <loubt, that the e.xecution di«l ‘‘encourage the 
others.” It sot up a terrible warning to those who 
might in future feel inclined to think that if they were 
badly treated by the A«liniralty they were thcr«*foio to 
l>e excused for not floing their best against the enemy. 

Uodiiey’s new .sliip tlie Ihdilin lay at Di'ptford, and 
he wa-s now to begin all over again the wcaiy work of 
fitting for sea. According to the wholesome custom of 
the navy he was allowed t<> fuiiig with him a few chosen 
oHicei-s and men to form Uuj heart of a new crew. From 
April to August then wo will suppose liim at work 
as before, setting up a retuUzvoiis, superintending the 
rigging of his new ship, dunning the Ailmirulty for 
slops to clothe his naked men, ami food nut “stinking 
rotten” for them to eat. Since the little picturesijue 
touch is always welcome, we will note that ho applies 
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among other things to tlic Admiralty for a cooks 
warnint for “Charles O’lhiaf,” hardly an Knglishman 
we should think, who had lost his arm in an action 
with the French in 1747. In September he liad at last 
got his ship into shape and joined Hawke, now back from 
the Mediterranean, whither he had gone to supersede 
Byng, and preparing for the first of those combined 
attacks on the coast of Franco whicli were the least 
successful of the Great Commoner’s enterprises. 

The history of the attack on Rochefort, which was 
mado in Septenibcr, may bo quito fairly given in the 
words of Caj)tain Marryat “The army thought that 
tho navy might have beaten down stono ramparts, ten 
feet thick ; and the navy wondered why the army had 
not walked up the sjunc ramparts which were thirty feet 
perpendicular.” Sir Etlward Hawke, who commanded 
the ileet, wa.s as capable an otliccr sis over lioistcd his 
fhig—and Wolfe wsis with the troops. The two, if they 
had been at liberty to act together, might have ellcctod 
something, but unfortunately Wolfe was still only 
Lieutenant-Colonel in Kingsley’s regiment. Tho 
General in command, Sir John Mordaunt, was old 
and by no means competent. His personal bravery 
was nearly tho only soldierly quality he had, and 
though ho ilid not fear death ho stood in terror of 
responsibility. With such a‘leader an expedition 
which required dashing management was sure to fail, 
and fail it did. Whatever credit was gained fell to 
Howe in tho Magitanime, and then tho squadron and 
the troops came back with very little glory, but with 
ample materials for a court of inquiry and a pamphlet¬ 
eering war. Rodney took no part in this lost, and had 
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no consjiicuous share in tlie previous operations. llie 
DuhWti was in truth a wrctchtal shij». Immo.liately 
after jViininy the 6<|ua<lrons he lost company hecanso her 
nulcJer ha.I got out of oitler. Soon, too, IhMlney Jia.l to 
represent to the Ailiniral that a liumlre'il ami fifty of 
his Tiien were ilouii wifli an epiileinie fe\«.'r, while many 
others were so weak as to ho unfit for work. To make 
gooil tlie <lefects of lii.s ve.ssel, ami to leeinit his en w, lie 
wxs ordered Iiack to Spit head. 

In -May of 1/58 ho saile«l on a much inoi*? satisfac¬ 
tory piece of .service. The !)uhhn was oidered to j«.in 
Boscawen in the attack on I-ouishnig in (.'ape Ihelon. 
She sent in place of the Iuv'\Hn}iU\ which had just 
heen lost. After cxi»eriencing ropeateil delays, and a 
long stniggle with the ditliculty uf manning his ship - 
to make his complement up at all it was foum! neces¬ 
sary to enli.st “neutrar' prisonci-s who volunteered—ho 
got off at IjLst w ith a convoy. Geneitil Amherst ami his 
stall Kiiilctl in the Dublin, which was in fact crowded 
witli soldiers and stores. 

The siege and capture of Louishurg markeil the 
turning of the tide for ns in the Seven Years’ War. It 
wa.s the first coinpleUdy successful thing we did. It 
gave ns tlie comniuml of the montli of the St. KiW iciice, 
and Wiw a decisive st/jp towanis the final compie.st of 
Caria/Ia. Navy and army, Boscawen and Amhcist, 
worked adiiiirahly together, and Wolfe, who was here 
also, had some opportunity to show his great fpialities as 
a leader. It w’onld be pleasing to his biographer to he 
able to say that Ro<liiey had a cons]>icnou8 share in tlio 
victory ; hut the truth is that during the grciiter part 
of the actual fighting the Dublin wu.s at Hulifa.v. She 
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maintained her character as an unliealthy shi}>, and was 
hardly on tlic North American coast before tl>e epiilcmic 
fever broke ont again. Boscawen kept lier mostly at 
Halifax, where Rodney had to discharge the very im¬ 
portant but somewhat thankless duties of officer in 
command at tlie basis of operations. AVhat j)art of his 
attention could be .spared from forwarding transports 
was devoted to looking after the health of his men. 
The liosj)ital.s of Halifax were full of sickly sailors or 
soldiei-s, ami the Diihliti's men liad to bo attended to in 
sheds run up on shore by tlic ship’s carpenter. Rodney 
rejoined Boscawen outside Louisburg just before it sur- 
rcndere<l in July, and then sailed for Europe on August 
ir)th with the convoy which carried iho French prisoners 
of war. The room which had been tiikcn up on hoard 
the Dnhliii on her way out by Amherst and his staff, 
was occupicfl on the way homo by tho officers of tho 
eight French ships which were captured in the harbour. 
It is a not uninteresting detail that Rodney also took 
homo a present of dried fish and Madeira from Wolfe to 
liis family. One would like to know that the men were 
friends as tlicy were certainly acquaintances. 

The clioicc of tho Dnhliii to attend tho convoy was 
not only «luc to the fact that she vrixs the kind of vessel 
an admiral Avould he naturally anxious to get rid of. 
Rodney was now a very senior captain, and w’ould as a 
matter almost of course bo selected for independent 
service for wliich a flag-officer could not ho spared. He 
was now almost at the very end of his service as post- 
captain. When he had brought his convoy into the 
Channel and had sent it into Pl)Tnouth he proceeded to 
Spithead himself, and there applied for leave to attend 
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to his health. A 3 -car spent on board a very ill-venti¬ 
lated vessel reeking witli fever had been too much for 
him. The leave was grantc<l, and there ended Ro<lncy’s 
work as a iiost-captain. In May of 1759 he was pro¬ 
moted reur-udmiral. 



CHAPTER IV 


FLAG KANK AND i'AIlJAAMKNT 

When Ro<lnoy became a reui -adiniral lie had already 
been in Parliament for eight ycai-s. No word good or 
bad need be said of his career as a member in the House, 
for it had necessarily been, and was to continue to be, 
insignificant The truth is that he valued his seat for 
social ami professional reasons. It has always been a 
pleasjuit thing fur a gentleman to bo a member of the 
House, and at that time the best club in England was 
particidarly agreeable. Tlio work ilemanded was os 
much as you chose to ilo, and the privileges were many. 
For a naval or military officer a seat was especially 
valuable. When Rodney was on his way from the relief 
of (libraltar to his third command in the West Indies in 
1779, he wrote to his second wife a letter, in which ho 
said that no man could h(»jie to hold a satisfactory 
position in the navy unless he had a scat in Parliament. 
His meaning is easy to understand. A naval officer who 
was also a member had in the firet place a much bettor 
chanco of obtaining a command than another, and in the 
second, was much more likcl}’ to be well backed up when 
he was in it. The possession of a vote which might be 
used to support or annoy a minister would give him an 
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inflo|>emloiit position, or at least a claim. Morcovor, J»is 
mouth couhl imL be shut. Tlic calculatioii was a coii- 
viiiciiij' one, ami tlu-reforc llis Majesty’s sea olhcei-s 
went into the House as much as (hey could. Indeed, 
the niim)»er of adminds and captains who weio members 
of 1 aihaincnt in the early and niid<lle eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was large. I lie li Lasury ami Admiralt}- made a 
similar calculation for their part. If it was Convenient 
for a naval olflcer to have a seat, it was ecpially useful to 
ministers that many inembei.s .should lielong to a body 
of gentlemen who might be soothed by the prosjiect of 
command, or kept in order by fear of the Ios.s of place. 
Naval ollicers were therefore commonly chosen a.s 
I rejisui’y candidates nominees) for dockvaid seats, 
or for the pocket boroughs in the west. So there was 
between ministers and naval oHiceis not a little of that 
mutually advantageous give-and-take by which llis 
Majesty’s Cioveruiuent was so largely c;irried on in tlic 
Ia.st century. 


Hoducy, with the sagacity of a pi-actical man, had 
early seen the advantage of obtaining a seal in Parlia¬ 
ment, to say nothing of the fact that a.s a gentleman of 
good coniicction.H he would naturally wish \a> he in the 
IIcui.so if po.s.sihie. For one who, like Iiiinself, could not 
cultivate popularity there were three way.s in whicli his 
useful seat might be obUuned. An oliiccr might belong 
to u great family with plenty of “inllueiice” of iu own. 
iliis—the Ixist—w’as Boscawen’s |> 08 ition. “Old Dread- 
naught,” as the sailors called him, liud largely to thank 
the fact that he was I>ord Falmouth’s brother and M.P. 
for Truro for the commands which enabled liim to 
destroy M, de la Cine at Dagos, and to help in the 
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taking of Loinsbmg. Another way was to inherit or 
make money cnougli to “ cultivate an interest,” as the 
process was polite)}' called, in some properly constituted 
horougl). The third way was to attach yourself to a 
patron and follow him. It was the tamer eighteenth- 
century ccpiivalent of the alliance recorded in the Fair 
Maid of Ft rth which bound the stout Laird of Wamphray 
to ride with the redoubted Lord of Johnstone, who again 
was banded with tlie doughty Earl of Douglas. In the 
mcantiine the Devil’s Deck of Hellgarth was employed in 
looking after tlie horough. 

Not having family influence or private fortune enough, 
or of the right kind in the right place, and being withal 
resolute to get on in this world by all means permissible 
to a gentleman, Kodney had nothing for it but to attach 
himself to a pati'on. With what Carlyle wovdd doubtless 
have jH'aised ns shoudng a certain veracity of intellect, 
ho recognised tlie conditions of the game and played it 
resolutely. Mo sat for Saltash in Cornwall aa nominee 
of Jolm Clevland, the Clerk of the Admiralty. Clevland, 
a Cornishman of Scotch descent, owned Saltash by in¬ 
heritance, and used it with judgment to push his own 
fortunes in the world. To give the seat to a naval 
oflicer was for him an obviously convenient way of 
making it serve that end. In 1751 it w'as Kodney who 
was selected, while ho w'as in command of the Itainhoio 
on the Newfoundland station. Doubtless, Mr. Clevland’s 
protection hcljicd to make him a more acceptable suitor 
for the hand of Miss Jane Compton, and beyond all ques¬ 
tion it helped him to his successive commands of the 
Knil, the Fougueujry the Prince George, and the Monarch, 

Before 1769 Rodney, however, had secured a greater 
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and more jM>\vcifiil patron than Clevland. 1 have 
already quoteil tlic passaj'e of one of his letters in « hieh 
he thanked the Duke of Newcastle for all liis inefernient 
in the service. It wju5 to the Duke that he owe«l his 
scat at Okehanipton in this year. There doe.s not 
aji[)car to have been an}’ »juarrel with CleN land, bnt no 
doubt re.'isons judged sutlicient !>}• all the gentlemen 
cojicerncd mode it tlcsirable to gi\e Sall;i.sh to .somebody 
else. For the rest, Newcastle was distinctl}' a patron 
worth having. He would, in this alliance, phi}- doughty 
Karl of liougliLS to Clevland’s Lord f>f •luhnstt»ne and 
Rodney’s Lainl of W’amphray. It wa.s promotion for the 
Laird to «leal <lirectly with the Fjul. Iletween 1751 
and 1751) there is evidence to show that Itotlnev was 
employed as negotiator in coiitidential transactions 
between Ncwca.stle and the Kail of Northampton. He 
did not come empty-han<le<l to the alliance. Rodney 
had his own “plump of s|>ears,” in the form of some 
Farliainentary interest in Hampshire, acquire<l j>rohahly 
by his first marriage, which was at the minister’s dis¬ 
posal in return for the proper consideration. Still there 
cun be no sort of doubt a« to the relations between the 
men. They are indicated in a letter dated “Sjiithead, 
December 2nd, 1759,” which lies written in Rodneys 
large, flowing, but slightly gouty handwriting in the 
Newcastle coiTcspondence. 

“ My Lord,” he begins, “ I beg Your flracc will permit 
ino to return you my ino&t sincere thanks for the Honour 
you have bestowed on me in chiLsing me a Member of 
Parliament for Okehampton. A stead}- adherence to 
Your Grace’s commands shall over distinguish me while I 
have a seat in the House.” Then after a few wor«ls of 
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con^^'iatulation on Hawke’s recent magnificent victory off 
(.^libcron, ho ends, “I liavc tlie Honour to be with the 
utmost Hesjiect and (Jr.ititude Vour(irace’s must Devoted 
and most ubedient humble yervant, G. Ik Kodiicy.” The 
style of the time allowed a gentleman to write in this 
suluiiissive way, but it was a gentleman who was pio- 
tectod writing to his protector. That this was the 
footing on which the Ailmiral stood to the Duke he 
never attemj)ts to conceal, nor is there the slightest 
reason to suppose that he saw aught undignified in ik 
There is something respectable in the honesty with 
which he tells the naked truth as to his election for 
Okehamj)ton. 

The I’avliamcnt he joined in this year did not last 
long. It was dissolved by the death of George the yccond 
in 17G0, and a general election was made necessary. At 
once lioilncy hastened to put his Parliamentary influence 
in Hampshire at the minister’s command. Ho did not 
again sit for Okehampton, but for Penr^m. It appeal^, 
from a very piteous letter of liodney’s to West of the 
Admiralty, written in February, 1761, that Okehampton 
was wanted for a Mr. Wenman Coke who was to bo 
elected “on the interest” of Mr. Thomas Pitt. Podnoy 
asks M'est in anguish to tell him, “for God’s sake,” 
wliat ho has done “to gain His Gmeo’s displeasure,” 
which is the harder to bear because ho came in only to 
serve His Grace, and wishes to “continue oii no other 
foundation.” West stood his friend, and the Admiral 
was sent down to contest Penryn, where CHvo was 
spending his Indian booty in “making himself an 
interest.” Kodney, though his reputation was os yet 
small, not only in comparison with what it was destined 
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to be, but witli that of several of his contemporaries, 
was a clistinguishcfl naval ofticer, ami Cornwall liked 
naval oHiccrs. Ho could, moreover, pa)’ jiarL at least 
of his expenses. It may be, loo, that the death of 
Admiral Bo.scawen in the January of this year opened 
the way for liodney !»)• removing the natural canditlate 
of the imjioi-tant Falmouth family. However that may 
be, Rodney went down sujijmrted by the Roscawens and 
the Rlgcumbes, and rccommemled by His (Jrace. 'i'he 
contest is the subject of a letter of his to his j)alr<)n, 
which is so charactcristie of the man and the time that 
I shall quote it bodily. 

Pknrvn, Mnrch '2'tlli, 1701. 

My Lord —I nuisl Ih-j' lc.iv«; U> lay In^fiiif Vian (Inua.' tlje 
present sitiiatiiiii of allairs at [»lace, wln-ie I arrived «»ii 

Sumlay ku't, and In-ine in c<inij».iny with Lonl I'alnioiitli 
an<l ^!l'. lolgi-ninlH; canvas>ed the toun. 

We tind at ]ire.-«enl but a siiml! majority owin^ lo the 
defection of wveral ofUcera in the cu>lom.s and s.ilt oflice, 
both here and at Falnioiilli, ji.>i likewise two men belonging 
to the Paopiets, who are all obstinate in oppo'ition, the 
Agents of the other jKirty IiaviTig bad the ]«ie>nTiipt i»i)i to 
read u letter as fr«*m Your Gmce, wliicli hu> deluded tlicse 
|K;ojile so much that Mr. West's letter signifying Yonr (Jnire’s 
phcisiue had not the lisisl elfts t. I must tliciefoie Join N\itli 
l^jrd Falmouth and Mr. Edg<;uml«e f<»r the I>ismis.sion of one 
Charles l{obbin.s, a Tyilesman, etc, at Falmouth, which may 
liave the desirwl effect on the other ofTicers. 

I must now tike the liWiiy to |M)iiit uni to Your Oinee a 
lucisiire wliicli I am sure will infallibly seeuiv the election, 
and which I most earnestly entrcit may take jdace imme¬ 
diately, as it will convince the jK*<jpIe in general (wlnrse minds 
have been {xiisoiied with dilfeieut notions) that 1 have the 
liouour to Ih; nominated by Your Gmce as amdidale. 

Cajilain Feanl of the Savaye shwj* of war, a Freeman (»f 
this 'iowii, who.se friends liave gixait inlluence, lias la-en 
offeFtl by the advei-saries a bond of one tliousand j>ounds, 
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ami that (liov " ill jhocuiv him a Post Ship ; hu has resisted 
tlie teui{>tati<iH, ami continues tinn. 

If Vour Ur.ue will make it a Point that it may appear 
here hefore the election that C'apUiin Pe.utl has iK)st, 1 am 
sure all difficulties will he removed. My sliip, the Marl- 
horoufih, has no captain ajijjointed as yet. 

From Vovtr Grace’s firm friendship to me I cannot »lonht 
hut you will jinint me this further mark of your favours, as 
I shall always continue to he with the utmost giatitude 
and respect Your Graces most obedient and nmst humhle 
Servant, G. B. Rodney. 

Tims (lid they consult the voice of the people in 
17C1. \Vhether Charles Robbins was dismissed, and 
Captiiin Peard had post, I do not know, and it does nut 
greatly matter. Probably they were rcsjteetively pun¬ 
ished and preferred, for Rodney was dtily elected and 
returned to Parliament once more as one of the trusty 
baud of gentlemen who enabled the “noodle of New¬ 
castle ” first to impose liimself on the great Pitt and 
then to trip up his heels. 

It is to be wished that some more heroic tale had to 
bo told of Rodney os a Parliament man, but even from 
a biogmpher a decent mcosuie of respect for fact is 
required, and the honest tnith is that Rodney was one 
of the “ items ” which made uj) the sum of political 
strength in the hand of His Grace of Newcastle. There 
was in his case no shadow of that comely prctcnco of a 
regard for the principles of a party which was exacted 
from the nominee to a pocket borough in the last years 
of the old system. He did not profess to take a seat in 
order to fight for his principles. Ho struggled for one 
in order to push his fortunes, and in order to get the 
seat ho made himself the humble servant to command 
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of the silliest ami basest of the |>r>litici;uis of tlie c*ij.'lil- 
eenth century. AVhatever uimmnt of stain this may 
be su{ij>u:se<l to inlHct on his character must, it is to 
be fciired, remain there. 

On tlic other hand, thcje is s«irnethiny: to be s;iid 
about the extent and nature of that stain. A man is to 
be judged by the morality of his time, ami bo) ond all 
doubt that morality permitted Uodney to do what lie 
did. To attach yourself to the I>nke of Newcastle or 
any other patron was not thotight to be an act dcsei ving 
pi'ai.se, but it wa.s permissible without too nuich loss of 
character. It was only one of the many compromises 
which are neces.s;iry in life. If his patron had been 
other tluin Newcastle, who coidd not be .served except 
by tho.se who were j)repateil to subordinate in tilings 
Parliamentar}' all principle and patriotism to the interest 
of their patron, there would to a liuinane judge l>c no 
Bmin on hi.s character at all. As it was, he followed 
many others to do a thing made di.sgraceful by the 
character of his leader, and I greatly fear that he 
never woke up to the re;d nature of his course, but 
remained to the end of his life convinced that a 
gentleman might, without lo.s.s of character, profess 
himself the '‘man” of such a one a.s His (iracc of 
Newcastle in order to eam place by that act of homage. 
Here, again, a consideration on the other side sugge.sts 
itself. It is this, that Kodnoy’s conduct dilTercd nither 
in ccilaiu superficial matters of form, than in kind, from 
that of gentlemen of mark in the political world of 
to-day. There are many who would now make to a 
caucus that promise of unconditional obcdiunco which 
ho made to Newcastle, and would never be called con- 
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teiiiptuous names for so doing except in llic ciiticism of 
the other side, whicli is a matter of course, and, by the 
wa}', did not spare tlie letl captains of tlic electioneering 
duke. \\'hic]i of tlie two forms of slavery is the more 
ignoble is a question to 1)0 settled rather by the taste 
than the reason. Theio are who would think it more 
shameful to be hoi*scwhipped by a gentleman single- 
handed than to be dragged through a horse-i)ond by a 
mob. To tlie fastidious cither experience is unpleasant. 
For the rest it was true in 1761, a.s it had been before 
and has been since, that "Tlie rising unto J’hu'e is 
laborious; and by Pains men conic to greater Pains; 
ami it is sometimes base; and by Indignities men conic 
to Dignities.” A man, too, ranks r.itlier by what he 
docs with his dignity wlieii it lias been won, than by 
what he does to win it. Now, it cannot be denied that 
if Uodiiey stooped somewhat to pick up command, ho 
exercised it for the good of his country and the con¬ 
fusion of her enemies. 

His electioneering adventures have been allowed to 
slightly ovcrla]) his services at sea. Between his election 
for Okchampton and liis return—as Clive’s fellow-mem¬ 
ber, by the way—for Peiiryn he did a good stroke of 
service in the Channel. Tlie French were busy in 17f>9 
in preparing a great invasion of England. Flat-bottomed 
boats, such as wore afterwards to reappear on a much 
more imposing scale in the Napoleonic ware, were being 
built all along the Channel. A powerful fleet was getting 
ready at Brest, and a smaller force at Bochefoii.. On 
our side Sir Edward Hawke liad been told off to watch 
Brest, and Commodore Duff to pen in the Rochefort 
squadron. Rodney, now Rear-Admiral of the Blue, was 
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<les|>atche(l with one sixty-gun ship, the .IrfiiKx, and 

half a s«;(ue of fifty-gun ships, frigates, and sloops, aidi il 

hy six-hoinh kottlies, to answer for tljc flat-liDttorned 

boats in tlie Channel ports. The work was .-inai tly and 

thoroughly <loiic in the month of .Inly. StJine of the 

llat-bottonied boats which, under convoy of a g:dl(‘)-. 

endeavoured to c.sca[)e from the Seine, and cicep aloii” 

the coast to Brest, were cut off at (’ape Bassin aiul 

tlrivcu on shore. Havre was homl^ardeil with success, 

and numbeis of tiat-hottomed boats w<-rc destroyed, 

together with great «iuaiitities of the stoie.s collected for 

the proposctl invjusion. The ilcstruetion can har<lly have 

been coinploto, and was probably not even so extensive 

tts the Kngli.sh supposed. It was enougli, however, to 

deal the Krcneh aslircwd blow. When Ihxlnev returned 

% 

to |x)rt he laid greatly lolievcd the fears of his eonntry 
men, and had ndscul hi.s own r<'pntation eonsidcrahly. 
Before the close of the year Hawke’s victory over C’on- 
tiuns near Quiheron had broken the hack of any |u»ssible 
scheme of invttsion a.s eHectnally as Trafalgar was to do 
half a century or so later. It is not without intoiest to 
nt)to that (luring these operations Bodney had tmdei his 
command (.'aptain S;imiicl Horsl of the fjjgate, 

wlu) Wius to he his second in the buttle oil’ I)( Ttniiica. 
When Ijc wished to direct tlic inshore opentioiis in 
Kliallowcr water than could he safely navigated hy the 
ArhiUc~% Uodney hoisted hi.s flag in the I'tslul. 'I'he two 
men now began u friendship which, if it wa.s not (piite 
proof against the strain of rivalry in the future—in the 
heartof one if iiotof both—wasnever openly broken. Boil- 
ney iriiist have lc«»nied the uiidotibtcd capacity of Hood. 

The leiuaiiidcr of 1759, tlic whole of 17G0, ami the 
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early part of 1761 were passed either in watch and 
ward in the Channel, or in circumventing tlie “adver¬ 
sary ” at Penryn. In tlic last-named year Kodnoy sailed 
with a considerable squadron as Admiral on the Bar- 
badoes and Leeward station. Here he remained until 
the Peace of Fontainebleau in 1763. His services in 
tlicse two yearn were divided between co-operating with 
General Moncton in the conquest of the French Carib¬ 
bean Islands, and preparing the way for the great 
expedition of Pocock and Albemarle to the Havannah. 
Neither part of this service need be repeated here at 
any length. The French were in these wars so com¬ 
pletely beaten from the sea that an English admiral 
engaged on such work as Rodney’s had little more to do 
than to superintend the transport of troops, to see them 
safely landed, and to organise naval brigades to co¬ 
operate Avith them when on shore. The work was 
thoroughly done. Navy and army hclj)cd one another 
in the proper way, and Martiniciuo, Avhich had repelled 
an atUick in 1759, soon fell. Other islands followed, 
and the French were driven from all their possessions in 
the AVest Indies except Hayti. That they were able to 
use them against us in the American AVar Avhich lay 
ahead Avas not the fault of the fighting men, naval or 
military. The islands Avere restored by the diplomatists 
as a set-off for Canada, Avhich Ave retained, thereby re¬ 
moving that fear of French aggression Avhich had 
hitherto been the main ingi'cdient in the loyalty of 
the plantations to the mother-country. 

During the conquest of the French islands Rodney 
regularly reported progress to his patron of Newcastle, 
and did it, too, with details which shoAV that ho had 
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measured His Grace’s foot to a liairhreadth. Writing 
fur instance to Xewcxstle from Fort Royal Buy in Mar- 
tuiniuc to give the good news of the conquest and point 
out how advantageous it will he for His Majesty’s service, 
he tlocs not fail to insist how useful it may also he to 
Tliomas Pelham. “ I li:ivc likewi.se,” he .say.s, “ gjcat 
sati.sfaction when I consider that the conquest puts it 
into Vour Grace’s power to oblige many of your Fricnd.s 
by the Po.sts and Fmployments in Vour Grace’s gift, and 
which are very lucrative in this Island, i«irticularly 
those relative to the customs and Secretary of the I-sland. 
This I thought my duty to represent to Vour Gnice that 
you might not be <leceived in their values, which are 
computed at four thousaml pounds a year each. If I 
have the good fortune to continue in Vour Grace’s c.steem, 
and that my conduct in this e.xpedition meet.s with Vour 
Grace s ajiprobation, I shall he extremely happy, us among 
\our firaccs many friencls none is more truly .so than 
him who ha« the honour to be with the most jirofound 
re.spect and gratitude, etc. etc.” 

Ro<lney waa not a man to ilo things by halves, 
whether it was fighting the Fi’cnch or cultivating liis 
interest with the Duke of Newcastle. Also he was 
clearly a man of the eighteenth century when tlic need, 
not to say the iinjicrativo social duty, of obliging one’s 
friends w;is much home in mi governing pereons. So, 
having beaten the French in a workmanlike style, he 
hastens to call His Grace’s attention to these two im¬ 
portant facts—first, that there are places of dignity and 
emolument to give away, and second, that hero is George 
Brydges Rodney, His Grace’s humbloand grateful servant 
Then he leaves him to perpend. 
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If Koihicy chcrislicd any hope of good things to be 
obtained l)y the liclp of Newcastle in the West Indies he 
was to bo disappointed. In more ways than one his 
command in the.se wai-s was less good tlian lie might 
reasonably liavo expected. A grant of land in one of 
the coininered islands tunied out to be mere fairy gold, 
lb had not been confirmed in time, and with the rctro- 
ccs-sion of our conquesUs any chance of making it gor)d 
disappearcil. Hoilney had to complain, too, that General 
Moncton and the military gentlemen, particidarly those 
of them who belongeil to the North American planta¬ 
tions, liad secured an undue .share of the prize-money. 
He accused them of underhand dealings with the enemy, 
and not witliout good grounds. Owing to these dubious 
transactions of theirs, the naval oflicers, he complained, 
did not get their fair share. All this business of prize- 
money, and the division of it, plays a very important 
part in the history of the navy for as long as there were 
wai's in which booty was to be earned. The desire to 
obtain it was a great motive with both officers and 
men. Lor«l Dundonald has loft it on record that a 
captain who had a reputation for luck never had any 
difficulty' in finding volunteers to man his ship, even 
when the most severe use had to bo made of the press 
to complete the complement of other ships. In so far 
the acts for the encouragement of seamen, which rccog- 
ni.sed and salislied this natural human love of occasional 
lumps of extra money, served the purpose for which 
they werc designed. But their influence was by no 
means wholly for good. Our fathers were much of 
Cassio’s mind. They took it for granted that the lieu¬ 
tenant was to be enriched before the fore-mast hand, the 
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captain Ijofore tlic lieutenant, and the adniind l.ef..re 
the captain. A\ lien tlie man {^ut a few {tounds, just 
enough to keep him .hunk fora fortnight, the lieutenant 
gaiiie.l a few score, the caj.tain a few hundreds the 
admiral gained thousands, for he .share.l in all the prizes 
taken on liis station, whether lie had l.een present at 
the capture or not. It is therefore easy to .see what 
an important matter prize-money was to a llag-otlieer. 
To get a rich station, ami to keep it fiee from the intni- 
sioii of a -superior, was the ideal of luck. Tnless an 
admiral was a very niaguaniinous man indeo<l, or the 
pressure of the time wa.s so great as to silence the voice 
of interest, lie wa.s sorely tempted to allow the lause of 
his pocket to interfere with puhlie servieo. lie was 
certain to he very angry if a hrother-admiral of .senior 
rank turned ni> to share the booty, and never failed to 
take advantage of every technical excuse whii-h couhl he 
hnimi for disputing the claim.s of a colleague, I low 
intensely these ohl heroes reseiiLid the diininution of 
tlieir “loot," with what lione.st uatuial laneour Ihey 
wonM fight over it, let a long series of ipiarn-ls and 
lawsuits, eomlucU'd with all the jiei tinacity of Jiandie 
Dininont, sa}'. In the heart of .such as fight on hluc 
water there has always lingered a soinelliing of the 
pirate—they Iiavc a smack, they do somewhat grow to, ns 
we shall see when this story lias gone a little farther. 

Ihe meaning of this same word prizc-nioncv iimst he 
kept in mind in onler appreciate the full hitteruess 
of the disapjiointiiicnt which fell upon Umlney in 1702 . 
Spain had openly avowed the Family Compact, and li.a-l 
joined lier fortuiicH with France. Tlie avowal would 
have hecii imnle sooner if Charles the 'I'liird had not 
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w.iilfi-l till the treasure sliijis were home from America. 
Uy not allowinj' Pitt to force on a war in time, wo 
j'ave the Sjemiard a clianee, whicli lie lost hy tlcclar- 
in;^ war himself when Ftance was too broken to alVoial 
him any help. At once the news was forwarclcil to 
Po-lney fr«nn Europe, and better he conld not Inivc 
wishcil for. A war with Spain, as Nelson s;ud, was a 
rich war ; ami for noboily was it more Incmtive tlian for 
the ollicers in comnnind in the West Imlics. Tliey liad 
(aiha and the Spanisli main under tltc Ice. Tlicre was 
nothing to he ilone but to rnn down before tlie unfailing 
Ivisterly ’rr;idos, atid there lay the Spanish colonics from 
wliicii the strong man anncil had )>nt to ask with spirit, 
and to liavc. Another not unpleasant service was to 
cnii.se to windward of the pas.sages throngli the Caribbean 
Island.s, ami tlicro snap np the register ships as they 
passed. When, tlien, the news of tlic Sjiaiiisli War 
reached Kotlney, lie set to work witli all the energy 
of a commander for whom pleasure ami duty were com¬ 
bined in an eminent degree. Tlic French were so com¬ 
pletely subdnetl tliat the Englisii sipiadron co\dd safely 
bo spared from tlie Lce\vard Islands. Rodney deciilcd 
to strengthen the •Tamaica station, wliich was distinct 
from his own; and not only so, but to go there himself in 
onler to a.ssist in the ilcfcncc of the island, in case a 
combined attack was made on it by the Spaniards and the 
Frencli, who bail recently contrivcil to smuggle a few ships 
tlirougli the Caribbean Islands to Hayti. In a despatch 
to the Admiralty he expressed the hope that their lord- 
ships w’ould approve of his decision to hike this course 
without waiting for ordei’S. Having wound up his formal 
duties oil llie Leeward station, Rodney prepared to run 
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«lo\vn to and no doubt evoiy man on board his 

tlagsliij) wa.'i looking forward to a slap at the Spaniards 
and a share of the booty with a natuial, and withal 
honourable, feeling of satisfaction. Ihu at the vorv last 
inomont there came upon all these tender leaves 
•>f hope a frost — a killing fro.st. On .March 2Gth 
(,a]>tain I'^lphinstonc of the Jiirhnoun} frigate turiM'd up 
with <»rilers from home, liy the despatches brought 
liim 7i(Mlney learnt that a great c.\pc<lition was preparing 
in Kugland for an attack on Ilavannah. It nas to be 
commanded by Sir George Tocook. As for him. lie was 
to remain on his station in order that he might remlcr 
all pos.sihlc assistance to the e.x]*edition as it piecscd. 
Jiodiicy ohcye<l orlers punctnall}-. Ten sail of his 
stpiadron were sent to Jamaica, ami lie remained at 
Antigua collecting stores, water, and information f«*r the 
use of Sir George Pocock. After delays which might 
have proved fatal, the great expedition arrived. It wa.s 
carried hy Pocock through the dangerotts and tlicn little- 
known Pahama Channel—a feat winch wils <p»otcd as a 
masterpiece of scaiuamship—and after desperate fighting 
di<l take Havuiinah. The loss of the cxpeditifui hv 
disease wsls heavy; hut Pocock and .Alhemarle, the 
admiral and general in command, made a handsome 
fortune each out of the prize-intmey. Podney’s share 
in the enterprise wjis to sec Ins squadron depletc<l to 
strengthen Pocock ; to have a great dcid of work thrown 
on him ; to ho left hchind at Antigua with the mere 
carcass of his command, ami nothing hut routine to 
atteml to; U) he, moreover, prostrated by a smart altack 
of bilious fever. Pocock had taken his best ships and 
oflicers, but had left him behind, ha\ing no desire that 
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another Hag-onicer sliould come with him to diviile the 
expected jdunder. 

On this, as on all other occasions, Iiodncy obeyed 
orders exactly, and without futile complaint, lie was 
too able—too mucli a man of the worltl—to suppose 
that he couhl gain anything by showing himself unman¬ 
ageable ; too honourable a man to revenge a jirivatc 
disiippointment by neglecting the service ; and, above all, 
too proud a man to make an outcry wheTC he liad no 
quotable grievance. None the less he was disappointed, 
and dill not scruple to say so when a Htting occasion 
presented itself. He did not do so now because there 
really was no ground for jirotest. It was a matter of 
course that a great expedition sliould he commanded by 
an otlicer of ju-oportionate rank. I’ocock was his senior 
both in rank and length of service. He had lately 
commaTided with fair success in tlirce battles in the Kast 
Indies against a superior French force. Uodney could 
not complain wlicn such a man—whose reputation was 
then higher than his own—was put over Ids head. It 
was for Pocock and the Ministry to decide whether the 
expedition to Huvannah rctpiired the presence of tlio 
Admiral on the Leeward stiition. They did not think 
it <lid, ami so Rodney liad to remain at his unreinuncr- 
ativo command. Still, to Rodney, wlio neitlier was nor 
luetended to bo indifterent to money, it was a dis¬ 
appointment to lose so splendid a clianco. Some yciii*s 
afterwards lie made it an excuse for a claim to be allowed 
to rotiiin the governorship of (ireenwich Hospital along 
witli an active command at sea. Ho then plainly told 
Sandwich tliat he thought the Government owed him 
this, which liad been granted in the noontide of jobbery 
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to fonncr :Mliiiii-jls, as a tornjtensation for what lie li.nl 
lost in tlic ^\ cst Iinlies in 1702. If this <li«l not sound 
heroic, it was lionest aiul human. Moreover, it was 
only what was to he expected. If a j^ovcrnniont holds 
out the chance of earning mono}' as an incentive to its 
ofliccrs aiul men. it must expect that its oHicers and 
men will tliink of money. lioilney die! not cant on the 
subject. He liked inonity ami wisheil to earn it as 
easily as po.ssihle. llis code of honour coiisisteil of two 
articles. I'lie first wus tilut lie Was to clf) Ills ; 

the .second wxs that lie was ciititleil to all the placc-s 
pensions, allowaiice.s, pri/c-iiioney, and juaisc wliii h 
law, or pnhlic opinion, or the customs c>f societ^■ entitled 
him to get, ilown to the lust farthing. Whoever stotid in 
his way mu.st take the ri.sk of wliatevcr (Jeorge Ihydgos 
Rodney could <lo to hieak hi.s neck— always in the way 
of fair figliting. It was not the cmlc of a saint, or 
of an unselfish hero; but it was a good working code of 
honour for a plain man of the world. 



CHAPTER V 

SIXTEEN YEAUS OK rEACF. 

In 1763 Rodney returned home and lianled down Ids lla" 
Ho did not hoist it again in war time for sixteen yeai-s, 
tliougli in the interval lie liehl a peace command in tlie 
West Indies. Before again going to sea—from 1765, in 
fact, to 1771—ho had the govenioi'ship of Greenwich 
Hospital. In 1764 ho was made a baronet. In the same 
year ho married for the second time. The lady was 
a])parcntly of Dutch descent, and by name Henrietta dies, 
the daughter of one John^Clics of Lisbon, who again was 
probably a man of business. During these yeai”s of 
t|uiet he rose steadily in rank. In 1762 he became Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue, in 1771 Vice-Admiral of the White, 
and in the following year of the Red. This division of 
the navy into the Blue, White, and Red Squadrons, 
which has now been entirely given up, was purely 
formal in Rodney’s own time. It had been invented in 
tlio seventeenth century when fleets of eighty or a 
hundred ships of all sorts and sizes were collected in the 
North Sea to fight the Dutch. A sub-division had to 
1)0 made if they were to be handled at all. They were 
split into three squadrons, which were distinguished by 
the colour of their ensigns—the blue, now used only by 
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3 uclils or niival iesei \ <* }^hi|» ; lio* icmI, imw u.'ni lo' 
merchant ships; and the >\hite. tlie ii<J <rov> «i| St. 
tioorge, which was at all limes einphaticalh known as 
the English ensign, and is now the Hag of the na\_v. 
Tlic liighest in <lignity, though we have named it second 
here, wius the retl—the royal coloni. Until late in the 
reign of (leorge the 'I'hird. not long hefore the di\ ision 
was given up altogether, there was no Admiral of the lve<l 
»S«jna<lroti, ljut only' \’icc and Ivear. Admiral of the 
W hite was the highest rank an oHicer looked to reach. 
The cIas.siHcati(in was kept tip in theory, hecansi* it was 
supposed to answer to tlie natnial tlivision of all foicrs 
mt<t van, centre, and rear, though in practice it was not 
rnm'li attetxled to. iVmong the admirals a man's colonr 
simply marked his seniority. It may not he thought 
out of place to name the successitc stejis in order. 
They were— 

H<-ar-Adiiiiod of the IHue—White—Ih-d. 

Vice-Aclmiral »»f the lihie—White- Hed. 

Adminil of the Blue ■ —Wdiite. 

The cstahlishinent of the Navy ulsrt proviilod that 
there shotihl he on^^ Admiral of the Elect who Hew the 
union at tlie main; hut this was with few exce]>tions 
an honorary, ami nut an active, post. 

The governorshij) of (Jrcenw’ich Hospital, which 
Uodney% now Sir George, hehl from 17Co to 1771, was 
such a comfortable po.st as might very' properly he given 
to a naval ofiicer w’ho had served w'ith credit. If family' 
tradition is to he trusted, and it is tloubllcss sulistantially 
correct, Kodney w’tus a good-natured Governor to tlie 
pensioners. The Ilo.spital w*us ,at that lime a hothed of 
the dirtiest conceivable jobbery and thieving of the low’cst 
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type of the ei"liteciith ccntuiy. A few years after Sir 
(George had left it, Captain I’aillic, who had become 
I.ieutenant-Govornor in 1773, published an account of 
its condition which led to a famous scamlal, and a famous 
trial. From IlailHe’s narrati^•c and the evidence pro¬ 
duced in support of it, and in liis defence in Court, it 
was shown that the funds were habitually pilfered; that 
depeu'lents of groat political personages were foisted on 
an institution established for the benefit of seamen ; tliat 
file pensioners weie starveil and neglected. In point of 
fact the sailors who did get in were looked upon as a 
technical excuse for drawing the funds of the hospital, 
which were tlien ilividod among a mob of placemen, 
lo be named a minor ollicial and authorised to deal 


M-ith contractors was to be provided for for life. It 
seems to me supcifluous to say that Ivodnoy never so 
much as put out his little finger to amend this sort of 
thing. His own friend Sandwich was one of the worst 
sinners connected with it all. To expect that a gentle¬ 
man who was in the way of meeting Sandwich frequently 
at dinner, was on his side in politics, and looked to an 
alliance with him as a me<ins of obtaining promotion, 
was going to hurt his own prospects and disturb the 
comforts of social intercourse merely because the oflico 
be hai)pencd to hold—i)artly, too, by the goodwill of 
this same Samlwich—was recking with corruption, 
precisely as every other office was, wotild have been 
fooli.sh indeed. Rodney would, no doubt, have allowed 
that it was all very contemptible; but then, so were so 
many other tilings, and as p\iblic business could not be 
carried on without jobbery, this piece of jobbery must 
bo taken in with the rest. Wliat^ however, lie could 
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do was to be good-natuied to tliu indi\'i(lual pciisioiu r ; 
and this, it seems, he was. On the general j.rineiple 
that the least possible |)roj)ortion of the finul.s of the 
Jlo.spitul shoul*] be devote<I to the pinpose for which 
they were originally assigne*!, it had heen the rule that 
greatcoats .should only be given to the men as a sj)ecial 
favoni’. '1 he fJovornor had j)owor to grant tltis inilul 
gence. IJodney w:is much too good-natured a man t.. 
refuse a favour—whicli cost him nothing—to a i»oor ohl 
sailor, aiid accordingly greatcoats soon became the rule, 
and not tlie exception, in CJrccnwich. The story also 
says that there was a naval Ihimble, by tlie name of 
Ho 3 'vS, at the Hospital, wlio wa.s otitragcd by this la\■i.'^ll 
treatment of jiaupers. He was J^otlney’s Licutenant- 
Oovernor, and himself a naval ofliecr. At the weekly 
Hoard he expressed his surprise at Ins superior’.s cxtniva- 
gunce. An anonymous writer in tlie Naval ChronicU 
speaks of the look which the A<Iiinral was wont to put 
on wlien tilings were sprung on him. We can imagine 
it—a mixture of surprise, iinlignation, and contemjit, all 
kept in order by the in.stinctivc self-control of an Knglish 
gentleman. lioys Iiad the benefit of it now as lie 
Jicaial Sir George Kodney’s answer, which is rcj)ortc«l as 
follows :— 

I liavi! llm greatest ic.«pc*rt for you a>' a man who, by llio 
greatest merit, h;o« himself from the station of a fore- 

man to the mtik of an adiiiind—a circuiiistaiiee which 
not only does you the higliest lionuur, but wouhl have led 
me to liave cxj)ecte<l you as an advocate instead of an <ij>].oser 
to such a iiecettH;»rv indulgence. Many of the iKH>r men at tim 
dof>r have been your shipmates, and once your comjwinions. 
Never hurl a brother saih.r. And let me warn you agsiinsl 
two things more: the lii-sl is in future iiul to iuteifeiu 
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uir .111*1 iny <tuly a.s (Hivcnun*; an<l tlu* sfcoiul is, 
not to lo lanw nun luivin^ ;;iiaU‘iwit.s wlnlst 

von arr so (oiul of one as t*» winr it l»v tlu* <if as j^oo*! a 
tirr you an* siltinj; Wy at jm^sunt. I'livn* aix* very few 
y*iunj; >.‘iilois that come to I/aulon n itlunit J^ayin^ Oieennicli 
Ilo'^pital a \ isit, aiul it shall he ilje rule of niy coiuhut as 
far as ni\ aullioritv exteiuls to remler the ohl men's lives so 
rranf* irlal ile that the vounuer shall siw when he ooes a wav, 
“ Who wi'ulil iKjt he ii sailor to live as happy as a Prince in 
his ohl age /” 

'I’lio form of tins rebuke inuy owe something to the 
loporter, but Koilncy was just the iu:\n to have said 
the substance. To do a good-natured thing, re|)cl an 
intrusion on liis authorit}*, and reniiml an officer wlio 
had come in throtigh the hawsc-bolc of the respect lie 
owed Ins social superiors, wliile fully acknowledging Ins 
merit, was quite in the Admiral’s w'ay. For the rest, 
Hoys richly deserved his siiuhhing. Rodney also 
sliowed a wdiolcsonie dislike to useless dirt, lie first 
c.stablisheil tlic practice of clearing away from the shore 
in front of the Hospital the garbage thrown up hy tlic 
river. The administrative garbage he left alone, and 
perhaps it was ns well for ns that ho did. If ho had 
meddled with it he would certainly have come in 
contact with Sandwich, and the result of that collision 
would have been that he would have been left on shore 
tlironghont the American AVar, as both Dunam and 
Campbell were. They Avcrc the friends of Keppcl, and 
tlicreforc the enemies of Sandwich, and therefore also 
were left unemployed—at a time when England had need 
of every man—tliough known to be among the best 
officers in the service. 

In 1768 Rodney stood, and wjis elected, for Nortli- 
ampton. Tlie same arts that gained a power, must 
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iiiaintnin it. It wu.s loi him to ktH-j'lliut |>o<ni"ii 

in tlie House winch Inwl hitlierto l»eiii so n.seful. Ihji 
times luul change*!. He coiihl no kniger he “chosen 
mcmlier for Okcliainjiton ” by Newcastle, whose tla}- \' as 
over—who irnlecti diecl in this very yeai-. 'I'he King 
had set himself re.solutely to fight the ^\’hig iiligarchy 
with its own wcajions, an«l was doing it with srjcco.ss. 
Ko'lney took his place with the King’s friomls, ami «lid 
it this time at his own expense. 'I’lie fight foi N\>itli- 
ampt<»n was \ciy severe, and cost each side no Ic.ss 
than €30,000. It uave IkMlnev his scat in the llon-'i-, 
hut it hung a load of debt rouml his neck from whicli 
he ditl not shake himself free for years. Nor \^a-s 
electiorjeoring the only “ rnetluxl of evaetiation to which 
h«; ha*l reeour.so, ami perhaps it wa.s not eNcn the nio.st 
eflectual. He lived in the great and “ fast ” society of 
his time, which may .safely he taken to he oid^- amilhcr 
way of saying that lie gambled. Between the one form 
of extnivagance ami the other he certainly impoverished 
himself. 

In 1771 lie was appointc*! to a comiiiaml, ami again 
sailed to tlic West Indies. The «lispute alumt the kalk- 
laml I.slands seemed likely in that time to lea<l to anotln-r 
war with Spain. If it ha*l <lono so, the est Indian 
command woiikl in all probability have made goo*l the 
damage done to Ko«lncy’s fortune by his seven jear.s on 
shore. Money wa.s now very important to him, ami a.s 
has been already sai*!, he made a claim to be allowe<l to 
retain his governorship while in command at sea, Witli 
the help of the double salary' he might have been able 
to free himself from his liuhilities. But the roijuest was 
refused, and he 8ailc<l for his station, which was on this 
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occasion Jamaica, ami not the Lcewanl Islands. Hero 
again dis:ij)|M.intmcnt awaited him. Tlie <|UaiTcl with 
Spain blew over, and tlicrc was no war. In tlie early 
day.s of his command Rodney ciuised His Majcst 3 '’s 
ministers some considerable an.\'iety. Jn.st after his 
arrival on the station there had arisen one of those 
periodical squabbles with the Spanish gnardacostas 
which had been the fertile cause of quarrels and blood¬ 
shed in tlic ^\ est Indies. An Englisli tender which was 
found ‘'prowling with hostile keel,'' as iMr. Bright would 
have said, too close to the Sj)anish main, was arrested b)' 
the Spanish cruisci's. It doid>tless appeared ominous 
to tlie oilicors of the C’atholic king, who must have been 
perfectly well aware of the nature of the relations of the 
two countries at the time, that an aimed English shij) 
should liavo been just there just then. liodney took a 
high tone, protested fiercel\*, and sent a linc-of-battle- 
ship to look into Carracas. Technical!}' lie was in the 
right, but hi.s superiors at homo were far from idcased 
at his promptitude. There was no wish in England— 
not at least among those who were responsible for the 
government of the country —for a war ^Yith Spain. 
When, therefore, it was known tliat war-shij)s had been 
sent on a mission of remonstrance, and almost of menace, 
into a Spanish port, ministers who knew what a trick the 
cannon had of “going off by themselves” in the West 
Indies wci-o greatly disjdeascd. The Ministry suspected 
their A<lniiral of an intention to bring on a quarrel if he 
could. Rodney was sharply rebuked for sending a sub¬ 
ordinate officer to a place where a little \vant of tact and 
temper might so easily produce a colli.sion. Sandwich 
even took very strong measures. In a letter which is a 
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mo<iel of •iHicial rcjiriinun<l ln’ told lCo«lnev 
tliat if he thoujxljt a war in the West Indies \v()nl<l ih) 
him any -rood he was greatly mistaken. If war should 
unfortunately Ijieak out, !?ai<l the Ministei-. it w.udd 
he Jicces-sary to semi out .stiY»ng reinforcements, and in 
that ca.se a .sui)erior <ittieer uould he .sent iii <-oniinan<l. 
Iio<lney could he tiu.ste<l to know what that meant. It 
was manifestly calculated that he had no wish to repeat 
his experience in 1702. How far the sii.^picions of the 
Mini.stry were founde<l no one can .say. Prohahly they 
were not altogetlior haseles,s. Xo douht Ihidnet', like 
other Knglislimeu in the We.st Indie.s, did long to give 
the Spaniard.s a lesson. Samlwich, meastu ing the corn t)f 
others hy his own hushel, may have thought tltat an 
ortirer u hom he must hav<j km*wn to he emharia.ssecl in 
his allairs would risk much for the chance t>f a .stj-oke 
at a Spuni.sh port or the capture of a trea.sure->liip. 
Here, again, he was certainly not altogethei- «rong. 
Kodney’s nec<l of, ami desire for, jilacc and money in 
those years was great, and was f|iMto fiankly avowi-d. 
He was, however, far too capable a man not to know 
that Uio muclj may ho risked even for the gtc'atest pii/e, 
'J'o fall into di.^grace at hcadfjuartcr.s would be ruin. 
When therefore lie «listinetly umlerstoml what the 
Ministry wanted he confonned precisely to their wislics, 
ami was soon rewarded hy being tohl that the ICing was 
pleased with him. 

The remainder of Ro<lnej ’s three years of command, 
tlieii a.s now the fixed term of a cuininission, were passed 
in routine work. He showed liis natural hatr«'d of 
slovenly ineflicieiicy by Ktainping out one Bcandalous 
little piece of jobbery. It liail hecoim* the custom in 
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• hiiiiaicii to water tlie fleet l>v contract. There was no 
real nc4‘‘l t<» ilo so. Ciood water liad hcen obtained in 
tin; iminorliato iieiglihonrhood of Tort Koyal h}' Vernon, 
and <-oiiI<l he obtained a^ain. Xotbing more was needed 
lo make it accessible tlian tlic construction of a small 
a<|uednr t to bring the water down to the beach. I’lider 
tin* pretence that it could only be obtained good in the 
liigli giouml, a system bad arisen of buying it from con- 
tractor.s, who sent it down to the beach in barrels. 
'I'heia; it was taken by the sbi]>s’ boats. 'I’lic system 
was thorotigbly bad. It was costly ; it imposed a great 
deal of liard beach work on the seamen, which was bad 
for their liealtli in tlic tropics; it ca\isecl a great waste 
of time, the water supi)licd was inferior, ami tlie length 
of time ilui ing which tliey were on shore utVorded the 
sailors too many opportunities to get drunk. The one 
advantage the practice liad was tliat it allowed of many 
mutually advantageous pecuniary transitetions between 
the govormnent oflicials and the contractors. On tliis 
pleasant commerce Kodney ruthlessly put his foot. In 
vain was it represented to him that nobody knew where 
Admiral Vernon had watered, tliat the spring had dis¬ 
appeared, that, in short, tlierc were a dozen c.xccllent 
reasons why the water must bo brought down in baiTcls. 
The Admiral was not to be fooled. He Imntcd the 
spring up, ami found that only a narrow slip of marshy 
ground separated it from the beach. After a tussle 
witli red tajic, lie contrived to get a small aqueduct con¬ 
structed, uml so set up a rational watering-place. Ho 
was rewarded, as too many reformers have been, by the 
iu'^ratitudo of those for whom he worked. The sailors 

O 

ended by hating the aqueduct. At firet, indeed, they 
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blessed tlie Adiiiind, who had rtlir\i‘d tliein the 

toil of roiling hairols down tlje beach and shipjatiu 
them. Ihit .soon they discovered that if there wa.s n>> 
more beach work there were no more <ij)j)oriunities of 
*'Slicking the monkey,’ ^^■hich, as Suinbnrn explained to 
Ml'. I’eter .Simple, was the name gi\en to the piai tii .• t.f 

sucking rum fiom cocoa-nut.s. 'J'hcn thev d-cl ihc‘ 

Admii-al in chorus. To that, however, Ib.dm-i was 
•supremely indilVerent. Ilis aqueduct was made with 
notable lesults, both in e«onom>’ «»f mone\' ami fet the 
health of the men of the squadron, 'riiis story is mon; 
to Kodney’s ci'cdit than some othei-s we have come 
across. If the watering contracts had heon iieces.sari' 
for electioneering purposes he wonhl doubtless have 
tolerated them as he diil other corrujitiotis — because 
Parliamentary government could not be carried on with¬ 
out them—and in that ca.se the end wouhl have justiti«‘<i 
the ineairs. Ihit whei-e there wa.s no such c.xcuse, then 
Rodney could put himself to some trouhle for the good 
of the service. This is what ilistiiigiiishes him from 
meaner men. They would have la/ily tolerated the old 
muddle, or have .shared the gains of johher}'. lvodm*v 
wa.s not a man of that Htaiiip. When he did attain 
command lie knew what things worked foi' eflieieney, 
and wouM insist on hui'ing them done. 

As his commission drew towards it.s end Rodney saw 
the approach of the time when he must return to 
l^ngland—to face Iiis tluna on half pay. It wiw a di.s- 
agrccablo change, which he would fain liave avoided. 
Nor was it clinicult to fix on a method of escape. If he 
could have pas-sed from the command of the station to 
the governorship of .Jamaica lie wouhl be fairly well 
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oxtiicntoil from tliis iiuly puss. Sir W. Trcluwiicy, tlic 
(l')vonior in offit-e when lio<lnev went out, was in ill 
hcaltln riie Ailmiml <lcciilo<l to ofVor liimself as candi¬ 
date for the vacancy, which everybody foresaw woidd 
soon be made by the A\’est Indian climate. Some 
months before poor Tielawncy's sIjocs were empty—in 
the summer of 1772, in fact—Koilney was alrea«ly be¬ 
stirring himself to secure the friendl}" ofliees of Saml- 
wich. It was a c.ausc of bitter anger to the Admiral 
tliat these etl'orts were made in vain. He had very 
good claims to the otlicc, botli on the grouml of his 
services as a naval ofliccr and his knowleilgc of the 
West Imlios, He must have felt, too, that he had 
claims of a kiiul even more deserving to be recognised 
than any Ijased on service and knowledge, namely, the 
votes he bad given in I'arliamcnt ami the money he 
bad spent in elections. Sandwich politely ignored l)oth 
kimls of claim. Tlic tone of liis answers to Ko<lney is 
tliat of a politician writing to a gentleman from whom 
he does not expect ttscful sujiport in future. His letters 
arc civil, but fusionless, with here and there a jioiiit of 
irony. lie begins with a dry remark that Sir W. 
Trulawney is still alive, and, so far as ministers know, is 
likely to live; but, of course, if a vacancy .should occur 
it wouKl be most proper that Sir George should have it; 
and he. Sandwich, writing as a friend, would advise 1dm 
to stir his, Sir George’s, friends up to exert tlicmselvcs. 
For the rest, Sandwich does not object to tell liim in 
confulcnco that there is no rival in the field. Kodnoy 
knew Ills world too well to be in any doubt as to wliat 
tliat meant. Sandwich would give no efl’ectual help. 
If he wanted the jducc for a jiartisan of his own he 
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woulil CN'CII ’riiu |»laco >v.is oi>viuusl\- 

for sonn.'lj«j<ly el.sc, thr j»aili:<aii of San<l\virli or «>f 
u'lioiusocvi'r els^e hatl tlio [»atr<mag«-. \\ lien Sir W . 
Trclawney <lieij in 177:i he was .siiecee«lc<l hy Sir J>asil 
Keith. At tlic vi-ry dose of tliis jiart of their cone- 
spoijilcnce Samlu idi, to fioiii a .sentence in one of 

iirnliiey’.s o\Mi ictter.s, sia-ni.s to have hinte«l that if tlx; 
Aihninil really conhl in.l return ti> Iai,i»lan<l lie hacl 
hotter slay in .Jamaica as a jnivate j*erson. The sugges¬ 
tion Wius certainlv ina<le, an<l if it liitl conic fiom Saixl- 
wic-h it more than Irencheil on iiiijiertinence. Koiiney 
refnse«l to stay on any such footing in a society >\hich 
ha«l .seen liini in a great cominan*!. When his three \ears 
were np he rcturncil to l^nglan^l, an<l stnn-k his tlag at 
I'ljitsiiioiuh in .Sej)t<*inhi'r, 1771. 

lie returncil to Kngland an einhitti‘re<l ami «Iis- 
a|ijioitito«l man, helieving ami .saying that he ha<l l»een 
treate<l witli gro.s.s ingratitude. It is of coni'se easy to 
s;!}- that, this was ahsurd, that Ihxlncy had hehl a succes¬ 
sion of good cfimmaiiils, and that if he had eniharr.isscil 
himself l>v gamhling and electioneering, this want of 
judgment on his part did not entitle him to more plaees. 
'I'o tliis, if it )iad hia-n said in the society to uhich he 
helongcil, iCodtK'V tnight v<*r)' properly hav»‘ replied l»y 
asking the .speakei’ either to cease ins impertinence or 
<'|ear his niiiirl of cant. As hetween himself and Sandwich 
these cmharnussinents did constitute a claim. It was an 
iinderstfHHl thing that when a giuithMiian liad spent hi.s 
money for the right interest at elections lie was entitled 
to compensation for it in the form of oftice or pen.sions. 
If he did not ohhiin recognition it wa.s not hecanse of 
any regard for the jmhlic service on the p.art of ministers, 

G 
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Imt liccaiise they 1‘elt they coul«l <lro|) him witli impunity. 
\l tljc chiso of his -second West Indian command Kodney 
had, for the time, fallen into the chuss of those wlm can 
1)0 <lroj)pod. lie was too much indebted to he useful as 
a candiilate fora borougli wlncli must he fought. Men 
of smaller claims could he found for pocket boroughs. 

His old polit ical frien«Is were all very sorry hut really-! 

To ho dropped as useless can he {>leasant to no man, and 
therefore it is not womlerful that Kodney was savage, 
ainl cursed the ingnititudc of ])o)iticians. For the 
moment, however, there was notlnng for it hut to heat 
a retreat. At the close of 1774, or vei*}’ early in the 
following year, he <lid what many half-pay naval and 
military gentlemen have been compelled to do since-- 
he betook himself to the Continent to economise, atid 
set up hi-s jjuaiters in Paris. 

It is of course needless to say that wliutever he di»l 
in the capital of Franco ho did not economise. A gentlc- 
imni who Ims preserved profuse habits to the age of 
lifty-six, whicii Kodney had now atUiinetl, may iiideeil 
(total abstinence being easier to men of passionate 
temperaments than moderation) take up with the good 
old gentlemanly vice of avarice, but lie will not 
economise. As ho did not become avaricious, the 
Admiral naturally went on wasting money. By 1778 
he liad, without as it wo\ild seem shaking oft* liis Eng¬ 
lish claims, contracted French debts to a considerable 
amount. With these last is connected one of the most 
famous of all the stories tohl about him. By this year 
France and England were notoriously going to war. 
The House of Boiubon in France and Spain sjiw in the 
revolt of the American Plantations an opportunity to 
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revenge tlic humiliations of the Seven Years' Help 

was given nmlerhaml to the rehels. American na\al 
advfntnrers were received in French jmrts. Some of 


them even found their way to Paris, wliero they swaggered 

in a fiishion which, so ho told I^nly Podney, convinced 

the Adiniml they must ho cowards. Finally came open 

war, the despatch of O'llstaing's sijuadron to the coast 

of America and the W’c-st Iinlies, and the formation of 

the great French Hect at Hre.-t. All this Ih.dncv Inul 

% 

to watch with longing. He went much int<i tlie best 
societ)' in Paris (which helps to account for the fresh 
ileht), aiul tnust have seen tlie growth of the hopes of 
the (.’ourt that at hist the time was corne in whicli the 
“ proud islanilers" were to he repaid f«jr Quehec, Quiheron, 
Lagos, and much more. One story—one wild legend 
which can hardly liavc even a basis of fact—tells how 
Ihxlney was actually ofiered the command of the French 
fleet if he would hetraj- Ids country. A more acceptable 
tale records his answer to a «iucation from the Dtic de 
Oharties, known to infamy as Phili]>pc fvgallte, as to 
what would happen if lie, the Duke, met the English at 
sea ofi’ Hrest—“Tliat Your Higliness will have an oppor 
tuidty of leandng hhiglish.” It was W'cll to speak up 
w ith spirit for his country, but it woiihl have been better 
to be in a position to fight for her. This, however, was 
wliat Itodney, tied to Paris by his debts, could not do. 
His creditors became clamorous. 'I'hanks to the “pro¬ 
tection of the Lictitcnant of I*oliee,” they were not 
alloivecl to proceed to extremities. A gentleman was a 
gentleman in France at that time, and was treated with 
considenition. If he was a foreigner there was all the 
more reason wh}’ he sliouhl he tenderly treated. His 
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(liuis then were not allowe<l to imprison him, hut tliey 
couM not 1)0 lu'cvontcd from dunning liiin, and \n)lil 
tliey wore satished lie coidd not leave Paris. Ivodney 
apjilied for employment. A <lry oflicial acknowledgment 
of the ajiplication w;is the only answer. Lady Uotlney 
returned to London, leaving the Adniiml with his 
daughters in Paris, in the hope that friends might he 
induced to give help. It was all to no purpose. Kodney 
remained in Paris, ami it seemed not imiiossihle that he 
might he kept there by his tlchts all through the war— 
perhaps even be confined in prison a.s a debtor if ever 
the Lieutenant of Police were to witlulraw his protection. 

From this shamcfid disaster Hodney was saved by 
the magnanimity of old I^Iarechal Biron. The Marirchal 
had been much his frieml, and in these days Bodney 
speaks in his letters to his wife of the old gentleman’s 
hospitality to himself and his daughtei's. At last the 
Frenchman ollcred to lend him enough to pay his debts 
and cover the expenses of the journey to Kngland. 
Rodney was unwilling to accept the generosity of a 
national enemy, even though he were a personal friend. 
It was not until the ofler had been three times repeated, 
until all hope of help from England had proved vain, 
that he at last took the helping hand held out to 
him. In May, 1778, he took the loan, paid his debts, and 
immediately left for London, coming himself by Diejipe. 
The last few <lays in Paris, he writes, “ will be occupied 
in visiting all those great families from whom I have 
received so many civilities, and whoso attention in pay¬ 
ing me daily and consbint visits in a great measure kept 
my creditors from being so troublesome as they other¬ 
wise would have been.” It was the best of the Ancien 
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that it «li«l at h;;i.st know liow (♦> bc-huxc itself like 
•I gefjtl<-in:ui. 

Till- exact amount iocoive<l hy lioWncy niron 

wa,s 1000 louis. J his lieiiig a tleht of honour was 
repai«l at once hy the help of the 1 )ninnnon.ls, the 
hunkers. 'I he chihlren, m Iio hej'in now to Ijc constantly 
mentioned in his letters, retiirned ninlei the charge of 
.1 Servant hy way <>( Calais, ami the Admiral was at last 
able to pU‘^h his elaitns at C’onrt himself. 



CHAl’TEU VI 

THK RELIEF OF GIBIIALTAU 

Rodney was now sixty. In the Juno of this year 1778 
lie attained the rank of Admiral of the White Stpiadron. 
He had for some time been Rear-Admiral of England, 
an honorary rank, to which however a salary was attached. 
The Vice and Rear-Admirals of England were, and 
indeed are—for the titles are still to be seen in the navy 
lists—supposed to be second and third in command to the 
Lord High Admiral when there is one. In rank, there¬ 
fore, ho was at the head of his profession, but his repu¬ 
tation was still to make. The forty years or so of 
service which ho had accomplished had gained him 
distinction, but not more than had been won by several 
of his contemporaries. M^heu the American War broke 
out, Keppol, Byron, Barrington, and Howe were ns well 
known as himself. Keppel at least was far more popular. 
It was the work of the next three years which secured 
him his unique position in his own generation. M"hnt 
has been recorded hitherto nuist bo looked upon as in¬ 
troduction. What is coining is the real work of his life. 
Up till now his career has been divided by commissions 
and periods of yeai's. The rest will bo told in campaigns 
and days of battle. 
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It is tlu’ivfcu'o itit(!restin ;4 to Ik- al>K- i«i sta- wli.ii kiM«l 
of mail Ilf was, now wlu-ii his great vareei- was al-oiit to 
hfgiii. I Ms own (K‘f<l.s ami icttci-s liavf told soiiifthitiu, 
and will tell inoiv, as to his characti-j\ Imt one must ijo 
to his (oiitfiniiorarifs for what he looked like, and what 
the worlil thought <»f him. Sii- X. \\’raxall tor>k rare to 
leave .some knowledge on hoth j)«»ints ilulv re<'or»le»l in 
his reminisecnce.s. \\ raxall i.s no liouht a writer whom 
it is aihifvihle to use with e;iution. His liot>k is largely 
cmiijxised of an uhl man's r<-miniseenees of other men's 
little-tattle. Sucli an autlioritv is only to he u>ed .'sifelv 
hy those who can ilistinguish am) «livi<le. A great deal 
of go.ssi[> has been reported about all the consjiieuoiu 
men of the eigliteenlh century, and loxbiey is no 
e.xception to the rule. Itisaswidl to h‘t this talk, u'hieh 
is often malicious, and always more or less iille, rest in 
the places in which it is recorded. If it wen? all true it 
has little or no liearing on the Admiral’s puhlie life, with 
whicli alone irosterity is concerned. One of the things 
whicli Wraxall repeats i.s, liow<>vcr, borne out by 
Hodney’s own letters, and is of some interest as e.xplain- 
ing im-idents in his career. When I-idy Hodney came 
to Ivomlon in 177H, one of the objects of her journey 
was to endeavour to bori’ow money from her Imsliand’s 
club friends to help him in his necessity. It seems that 
she wsi.«, as miglit liave heeii expecterl, completely tin- 
succcssfnl. This failure explains the Admiral’s occasional 
hitter references to the ingratitude of man, ami must 
at least liave taught tiiiu the value of friendships formed 
at the gambling table. 

lAn- the rest, these ilays lay far hehind h’mlney in 
177t>. The lic;it of his youth liad been taineil by ago 
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and pain and disappointinctit. llis atlVction was now 

to tlicisc to M'liom it of right—to his 

srcond wife, and to his ohildron hv l»otli his mania-n's 

• o 

'I’luTO is a 1 fforoncc to tlie doatli <*f his second son l)y 
Ids first maniago, in tlio shii)wrcck of the Fcrnt, in one 
i'f )iis lettiTs to Lady Ivodney, which lias a very genuine 
ring of grii'f. llis ehlost son, now an oflicer in tlie 
(hnirds, seems to Inno li\ed innch apart, as was only 
natural, hut from Lady Ixodneys letters it appears 
that he was on friemlly terms with her and with his 
sistms ami a lialf-brother, tlolni, who went to sea with 
the father, dohn survived his father many years, 
hut he never succeeiled in dislingnishing himself, 
perhaps hocanse the Admiral’s good intentions towards 
liiiii were not carried ont (piite far enough. Rodney 
told the mother that he would not jiromotc the 
ho}' till he knew his hnsincss. This was verv jiropor, 

Cleorgc was not exacting as to the 
lengtli or the thoroughness of his son’s apprenticeship, 
lie juomoteil him from Midshipman to Rost CapUin in 
a day, ami at the absurdly early age of seventeen. This 
was nndoulitcdly a jiiece of scandalous nepotism, and to 
have been the object of it was enough to ruin any man’s 
good sense. If after this John Rodney acted as if 
commands should he given him not because he deserved 
them, Imt because he was his father’s son, the blame was 
tiot wliolly his. Naval tradition has preserved some 
storii's about John Rodney, which show that lie did 
come to this mistaken conclusion, and it is certain that 


though he survived the great Napoleonic War his name 
is nowhere montioiied in the liistory of it for honour. 
Lady Rodney hcisclf had her husband’s aflcction and 
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iMitiiv conh'loncc. His lottois l«» lu-r j»ut tli.ii Ix yiijnl 
4lisj)UlC. Collillj^wootl liiiusrlf, tlic «no>t 
of men, <li<l not write of ami to liis ilan;:litiTs more 
loV'in;^!}' than Jvoilne)’. 

Wraxall’s picture of the A'lniirars apjieamnce and 
manner may l)C accejitcil without any interpretation. 
He gays that lie was sli;;ht with delieate features. In 
that Wi'axall is home out hy Sii- Joshua lii-ynoKlsg 
fine portrait. The featiues arc iefmc«l lather tlum 
Ktrong, and are small. Having been taken when the 
Atliniral wa.s old, the face is tliat of a man who lias 
sulTered much pain. We <lo not need ^Vraxall to tell us 
that the Ailinirars manners were those of a gentleman 
and not of a tarpaulin, (iiven his hirth and training, 
wliat else .shouhl they he? Again it is very ercdihle 
tliat the Admiral was a copious talker, vehement in the 
expression of his likes ami dislikes, not at all avemc to 
talk about himself, nor even to hoa.st. The sailor has 
always, perhaps to console himself for much eonipulsory 
silence at sea, heen open to reproaches touching his 
lotjuacily on shore. Moreover, he is hy tradition hearty, 
given to .'‘peaking out his mind, not so conscious as otlici 
Englishmen of the decency of reticence—wherehy if ho 
is a good friend ho is also liable to make enemies. Kod- 
ncy made many enemies, and the tone of his letters 
hears out Wraxall’s assertion that it wjus hy the vigour 
with which lie condemned what he thought worthy of 
condemnation. 

Koilney’s ago at the time of diking his great command 
i.s a fact to he kept in mind. Hi.s ycain had necc.s.snrily 
some flTect on his energy. The state of his health, too, 
is not to he forgotten. He was older than his years. 
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The sou life, always a wearing one, was particularly 
lianl in tlioso times. No man conhl liave iniiaUitcd 
such a (loating pest-house as the Dublin without snflcr- 
ing foi‘ it. Ilcsides, gout liad made its home with Kod- 
ncy long before this. lie was liable to be laid up by it 
at any moment, and was so well aware of the danger 
that lie took a doctor to .sea witli him to attend upon 
himself cxclusivelv. It is no small drawback to the 
elliciency of a commander that he should be for ever 
compelle<l to stnigglc with an infirmity. There are 
no want of e.xamples to prove that the misfortune is 
one which can be comjuered. Rodney’s contempm'arv, 
Maurice of Saxony, beat or mano'uvied the allies out 
of the TjOW Countries tliougli he was a cripple with the 
same di.seasc. Still, ill-health was a terrible addition to 
the dillicultics of an otlierwise trying position. Ago 
and inlirmity must be allowed for in his case, either for 
excuse or for honour. It will be necessary sometimes 
to remember that if Im had been younger and stronger 
he might have done more, or that if he had not been 
old and sickly it would have been less honourable for 
A as mucii as he did. Mis gout, too, had 

inevitably much inlluenco on his relations to his officers. 
To say nothing of the notorious effect of this disease on 
the teinj)er even of less nervous and ))assionate men than 
Rodney, it compelled him to seclude himself a great 
deal, and so intensified his natural disposition to hold 
liimself alo()f from his captains. Ili.s relations with his 
subordinates were rarely friendly, and this had, as 
it coultl not hut have, cfTects whiclj were not for the 
good of tho service. One thing more mnst be noted, 
namely, the extent of his jjccuniary cmharrassments. 
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Tlii.s was at tin- time public properly. All men kiH;w. 

an<l Ibnhiey hijusclf never atlecte*! to <leny, that com- 

lu.iiiil wfui necessarv lo bim for the moneys sake. It 

% 

will lx* seen that this impecuniosity nas 'Uie of the 
excuses found for attack.s on him at a later period. I'or 
the pre.sout it will be ciKiugh to remember that there 
wxs the need, ami there was the general knowledge that 
it existed. 

Throutrhout tlie secoinl half of 177S and tlu' greatei 
part of 1779 Ibxliury w:us cstabli.sliotl in London at 
lodgings in Cleveland Street, stniining every nerve to 
secure a command. He pre.s>e<l his claims ami his views 
on tlie Ministry. Hi-s desire was Ut get back to the 
We.st Lnlies, which, a.s the enemy never made any but 
half-hearted attack.s on us in the Channel, was cle.slined 
U) he the great Hcene of the war. Iho.se se;ts were well 
known to him, ami in a scries of able papers he explained 
to Sandwich how, in his opinion, we couhl host eomluct 
ojieration.s there so sus not only to defend the islands, 
hut to give tlie utmost possible lielp to the Kings forces 
on the northern continent. Later on, and after Kod 
iiey’s first sucecsscs, the minister hastened to claim credit, 
for having listcnc<l to hi.s arguments and secured his 
appointment. Koilncy himself a.s.scrlcd emphatically 
that he owe<l his conimaml to the King alone. It was 
to the King certainly that he applied, hor a time he 
had nccc-ssarily to wait. All tlie great commands weio 
filled when he returned from Paris. Ncitlier his nuik 
nor his wish alloweil him to serve as u suboidiuale. 
He W!i8 therefore compelled to look on as a spectatoi at 
the fii-st year ami a half of the war. During that pci io.l 
events were working for him. Ihe general course of 
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opoi'iitions was not of a iiattuo to raise tlio reputation of 
uthei ini'ti to liis (letiinu'iit. On the Xorth American 
coast, iinlced, Howe beat oft tlie superior for(;c of 
I) J'^stain*' stoutly and l)y ilint of wary inaineuvring. 
In the West Imlics Barrington scizcil and Iield .S;inta 
TiUcia a position of immense value, as Boilncy well knew 
- in the teeth of a far stronger French force. Tlie 
whole snbscfiucnt course of tlic war was influenced in 
our favour by this timely capture. Still these successes 
were not of a kind to impose the victorious commander 
on the Ministry as a necessary man. 

In the Channel the course of the war liad removed a 
whole batch of formidable rivals from Bodney's jmth. 
Keppol’s feeble action with D'Orvilliers oft' Ushant in 
duly, 1778, was a bitter disapjmintmcnt to the nation. 
It was followed by a series of quarrels and courts- 
martial more discreditable and more injurious to the 
country than a defeat could well have been. The Tory 
admiral, Sir Hugh Balliser, was egged on by Sandwich 
to di.scredit the Whig admiral, Keppel. There followed 
court-martial and counter court-martial. The mol) of 
London took sides for Keppel, sacked theliouses of Palliscr 


and Alexander Hood, and burned the gates of the 
Admiralty in W hitchall. The navy went by the ears in 
a AVhig and Tory quarrel. In the mind of the King 
and minister tlierc arose a determination to cmi)lov no 
more Wrings if it could be helped. W'hen the excesses 
to which faction carried men in that time are remem¬ 
bered, the resolution can be fairly justified. Mean 
things were done by the Ministry, no doubt. It was 
scandalous, for instance, that Duncan—he who after¬ 
wards conquered at Camperdown—should have been left 
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f>n shore tlinni^Jujut the \v:ir, as |•unishlu(■llt for the 
resolution he slio\vo<l in senirin.i^ fair l*lay for liis frieml 
Keppel in the court-martial. tStill, \vlu;n it is reinem- 
hcred that the W’hiys as a pai ty were openly opposed to 
the coercion of tlje .Vinericun colonists, and that tfu'y 
seldom seruple<l to help the enemies of their connti} if 
their *• connection ” could profit tlieichy, it is only natural 
that the King should prefer not to employ them. If 
the work was to he done at all, it had hctt»'r not he jiut 
in the liamls of men who were half-hearte*l in the «loing. 
Now, a.s this j)arty had hail the whole distriluitioii of 
patronage for the greater part of the century, it fulhiw.s, 
as the night the day, that the very gicat majority of 
admirals were ^^"higs. When to he a hig hecame not 
!in advantage hut a «lisadvantage to the oflicor uho was 
seeking command, great w;us the improvement in tlio 
jwsilion, ami tmafl'ecteil was the joy, of the admirals 
who were Tories. 

Rodney was a Tory. At what periml rellection ami 
cx]>erience of public aH'air.s brought luin to the-'^e opinions 
I <lo not know. He can liardly liave been a Tory when 
lie was writing the letters <pioted above t4i Newcastle. 
Probably lie went to the side to whii-h his instinct.s took 
him as .soon as lie saw that Knglaiid had a king who 
im-ant to be king. For himself the conversion, if there 
wiLS any convei'sion, w.o-s wholly for Ids good. I do not 
spifak of his fortunes, but of hi.s character. In future 
when ho is found expressing devotion to a ma.ster it is 
not to a party manager, but to him to wliom it was due 
of riglit—to his Sovereign. For hi.s fortunes, too, his 
rree<l was advantageous. It must have heeii u real ph-a- 
.sure to George the Thinl to find an admiral \\ ho .so ihor- 
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oughly agreed with himself as to tlie piopcr view to he 
taken of the Ainorican insurgents. There was no doubt 
about Kodney’s opinions. Tlicy were rebol.s, piratical 
rebels, who were to bo hunted down and crushed. 
Througli 1778 and 1779 his mobile face and eager 
elo<nience must have been familiar at levees and drawing¬ 
rooms, as he explained with vehement clof|uencc that it 
ought to be done, how it was to be done, and >vho ought 
to do it. 

In the autumn of 1779 the right officer was chosen. 
Hodney was appointed to the command in the West 
Judies to replace Byron. He was to have the aujireme 
command in the Leeward Islands and Jamaica, with 
freedom to intervene on the American coa.st. On his 
way a preliminary piece of service was to be done. 
Since the beginning of the war Gibraltar had been 
be.sieged by laiul ami sea. The many claims upon u.s, 
ami above all the necessity of standing on our guanl in 
the Channel against an attack by the imincn.se tlect 
formed !))• the combination of the French under M. d’Or- 
villiers and the Spaniaixls under Don Luis do Cordova, 
had comi»elled »is to leave our outposts in the Straits, 
and our other outpost at Minorca, to their o^^^l resources. 
The cruise of the combined fleets had done us little 
harm, owing partly to the diseases which devastated their 
ships’ companies, and partly to those qualities of the 
Spaniard which have at all times made him the most 
exaspeniting of all mankind in a co-operation. The allies 
separated with inuUial reproaches, and we were left free 
to strike a co»uiter-blow. A great convoy was collected 
in the Channel. Twenty-one line-of-battlo ships were 
to protect it. Of this force Bodney was to have the 
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coiiiin:in»l. His iluties were to jnc)ree»i to (»il>rak;ir, 
relie\‘e the fortress, semi a convoy u|» the Metliteii'.inenn 
to Minorca, tlicn g*) on liiinself to tlie West Indies witli 
fourshijis, leaving liis second in coininand, K’ear-Admiial 
I)igby, to hrint' hack the empty tninsports, the sick and 


wounded from t)ic gariisons 

From October till the cml of the year h’odney was at 
Fortsnnnith with his Hag Hying in the S<iii<lui'/i, a 
ninety-gun ship, driving on the preparation of the Heel 
and the convoy. His liamls were abundantly full. Ihe 
dockyards as usual rcfjuired incessant spurring ami wbip- 
[iing up. An immense coiTcspomleiice ha«l to 1)0 attemled 


to, legitimate and illegitimate. I'ho oHicial work was bad 
enough, and it was aggravated liy appeals fr«im all .sorts 
ami eonditions of jici'sons, from the an.xious mother 
down to tlie First bonl of the .\dmiralty imidoriug 
him to take care of J)owb—to find places, jnomotioii, 
and favourable attention for theii' sous and nephews, 
anfl the deserving olVspring of important constituents, 
liodney was tlriveii wihl by it all, and wrote almost 
pa.s.sionately to his wife, instructing her to inform 
at least one most pertinacious acfjuaintanoe that 
Admiral of the White, Sir (Jeorgo lhy<lges liodiicy, 


was tint a schooliiULSter, ami wtuild not stand in lortt 
pni fulix to an indefinite immher of hopeful small hoys. 
Then the wiml joined in the dance. W hen at last 
tninsp»irts ami war-ships were ready, and collected at 
the back of the Isle of Wight, the westerly gales sctlh-d 
down to it, ami blew right up Cliannel, whirling rain 
and mist along, wrapping up heatllaml and landmark in 
ail iiujienetrahle cloak of salt haze. To lake a heavy 
convoy of clumsy sailing ships in tlie teetli »)f that wind, 
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between the ovorla|»ping headlainls winch slmt in tlie 
Channel, stupasseil the reso\irees of seamansliip. There 
was nothing for it but to wait till it jileased the wiml 
to blow fioin another point of the compass. In the 
meantime tlie A<lmiral hail to pace tlic ciuarter-«lcck of 
the Sin>ihci>h, or sit in lier cabin, receiving and answering 
j)atlu:tic appeals fitmi the First Lord imploring him to get 
to sea, for Cod's sake to get to sea, ami save not oidy 
(libialtar, but his old friend, who will be ilriven rabid by 
tpieslions in Parliament, and reproaches in j)laces “to 
which he pays more attention,” from the King, to wit, if 
.sometbing is not done ami that <juickly. During these 
days tlic ilockyards, the otbeers of the war-slnps, ami tlie 
mastei's of the ti-.insports were kept on the stretcli ])y 
a rattling tire of orders ami rebuke.". The Admiral’s 
doctor also, (iilbeit Plane, had his hands full, no donlit. 
This gentleman, for the rest, deserves more than pass¬ 
ing notice, for he will bo a conspicuous figure during the 
great years of luMlney’s life, lie i.s, in the first j)lacc, one 
of the best of our autborities, and tlien he has an honour¬ 
able place of his own in the history of the navy. With 
Rodney s help and encouragement he did more than any 
man, e.vcept Cook, to di ivc the scurvy out of the fleet, and 
in so doing contributed very materially to the final vic¬ 
tories by providing the admirals with healthy crews. It 
is to be noted that the circumstances of this struggle to be 
olV in 1771) were so closely repeated when liodney was 
goijig to .sea on his last great cruise at the eml of 1781, 
that some of his letters of the later date have been 
printed umler tl»e earlier in his published correspondence. 

In the last »lays of December, 1779, the wind first fell 
and then siiifted round to the east. W'ith its help tlie 
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great Hect got iimlcr way, an«l at la.>t swrpt ch ar «•{ tli-' 
Clianiiel. An immense of relief nm»t liavo c<«mc 

to Rodney when at last ho saw the laiial's Knd ^illk 
below the horizon, ami he knew that his jniccloss charge 
wasclc;«r of those narrow waters which, even in these days 
of steam, lighthouses, and fog-horns, the seaman navi¬ 
gates with that wise fear which is the mother of s;ifety. 
lli.s convoy consisted all tohl of over three Imndred sail, 
an<l must have covered miles of sea from wing to wing'. 
In the centre were the transports and merchant vessels. 
On either side of these sailed the line-of-hattle ship.'^. 
Ahead, and on the outlook for dangers, went the frigates 
except a few' tohl ofl to coin*; beliind the tlock and hark 
at laggards. The wind continued fair and the great 
unnament cleared b'shant, cro.sseil the hay, and had 
passed Cape Finisterre, when the lirst of two well-<le.ser\ ed 
pieces of luck fell in the way of our Heet. The .same 
change of wind which had releastal Rodney from tho 
Clianiiel had openeil the way for a Spanish convoy from 
Ferrol. It consisted of sixteen ve.s.sels laden jiartly with 
incrchandi.so and naval stores, partly with provi.doiis 
de.stined for the Spa>»i.sh force besieging (5 ihraltai-. A 
sixty-four-gun ship, the Guij/uzi‘o<inif, anil si.x frigatc.s or 
corvette.H had been told off to protect it Whctlier it 
was that luck or their own incorrigibly lazy babit.s w ere 
against them, tlie Spaniards were just too late in getting 
round Finisterre. As they turncil to go south tlie 
English dropped right upon them at daybreak on 
January 9th, 1780. A general cha.se was at once 
ordered. A Spanish ship chaseil wa.s a Spanish .ship 
caught, according to a French naval officer of tho time, 
and in a few liours every one of them was in possession 
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of all English prize crew. “ Help from Spain comes 
late or never,” was a proverb in the clays wlien the 
tereios in the Low Countries, or in Tunis, looked in 
vain for lielp from the procrastinating government of 
Philip the Second. It has jnoved true ever since. 
On this occasion tlie succour came never to the Spaniards 
in the camp at San Koque. Tlio jirovision ships were 
carried on to Gibraltar for the use of Elliot and his 
garrison. The hale goods and naval stores went to 
England under charge of the America and the Pearl. 
In order that they might be the safer from recapture 
Kodney manned the Guipuzroauo, renamed her the Prince 
IPUliam, and sent her also to convoy to England what 
had been meant for the help of England’s enemies. 
The name wa.s taken in honour of Prince William, 
afterwards King William tlio Fourth, who was serving 
in the fleet as a midshipman on Admiral Digby’s flag-ship. 

A week later a greater capture fell into his hands. 
On the 16th the convoy turned Cape St. Vincent, and 
at one o’clock was at a distance of about four leagues 
to the south of it. Rodney knew that the Spaniards had 
a squadron at sea to intercept reliefs for the besieged 
fortress. He was prcjiarcd for them, and had his war¬ 
ships now in front At one the Bedford signalled that 
the enemy was visible in the south-east, ahead of the 
English between them and Gibraltar. At once the order 
was given to form in line abreast (side by side in land 
language), and approach the enemy. The wind was from 
the west or north-west^ all in our favour now, and it 
rested with us to force the battle on. It was also our 
policy to force an action on, as we were in overwhelming 
superiority of force. The squadron now in front of 
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Rodney consisted of eleven line-of-b:ittle ships, one of 
eighty and ten of seventy guns, ainl two frigates, it 
was ubsunl to suppose that such a force could oiler re¬ 
sistance to twenty-one linc*of battle ships containing ihicc 
three-deckers. The Spaniards were coniniaiided bv JJon 
Juan <le Laiigann W’ilh the extraordinarv fatuitv u hich 
has (list ingtiished the modern Spanish ad mind and general, 
he had—so he seems to have actually s;iid himself—taken 
it for granteil that the Knglish would do the most im¬ 
becile thing jiossible in the circumstances. He knew 
that a convoy was on its wav to (Jibrallai, and he must 
have known liow iinjmrlant it was for us that the 
garrison should ho re)iev<M). ^'et ho maih; his iniml up 
tliat the convoy would not bo protected b\ war-ships. 
Ill tliis belief he waite<l ipiietly below Cape St, \'inccnt 
till the Knglish convoy was gooil cnougli to run into his 
jaw.s. He kej»t no frigates to wimlward ; ho diil nothing 
hut lie there and wait. When Rodney bore down on 
him he alloW'ed an enemy of crushing superiority to 
come close upon him, wliile he wasted invaluahlc tinu! 
in forming “a line of buttle on the starhoard tack,” witli 
the intention apparently i»f going oH‘ in seemly onler, 
instead of doing the oidv thing he could do at onco, 
namely, put his sliips’ heads on Cadiz, and tly under 
every stitch of euiivus he coulil set without carrying his 
masts away. So much mismanagement had, could have, 
and deserved to have, but one cml. 

At four o’clock Rodney, seeing that lie need not 
stand on ceremony with an enemy half his size, hauled 
down the signal for the line abreast, mid hoisted that 
for a general chase. There was no time to lose, for in 
that latitude the twilight is short, and in that season of 
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tlic year daikncss was not far oft’ at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. It was a(lvisal)le to get to hamlgiip.s before 
it came on. The English ships were therefore ordered 
to go into action as fust as they could, and to take the 
Ice-gagc. With the wind at w’est this wouhl be on 
the eastern side of the Spanianl. This was for two 
reasons the best iM)sition. It would put the Ihiglish 
between the enemy anti his port of robigc at Cadiz, which 
lay to south of east of him ; and it had this advantage, 
which at all conditions belonged to the lec-gage, that if 
any of the Spaniards were crippled in the spat's they 
wouhl be driven by the wind among the English shij)S. 
Hut in the circumstances the cotirsc was a dangerous one, 
for it would necessarily bring the English close to the 
shore in the <lark. The wind was rising, and there was 
every prospect of a stormy nighk It was not withont 
some hesitation, and after constiltation with his Hag- 
ca[)tivin, Voting, that Hodney finally decided to run the 
risk. Decide he did, however, and very shortly after 
four the «juickest of the English ships were up with the 
slowest of the Spaniards, who were now—all futile 
attempts to keep order having been given up—flying for 
Ca<liz “ like a shoal of friglitcned porpoises a swarm of 
sharks pui'sue.” Hanging up on the eastern side of 
thorn, the leading English ships ojtened a fire which was 
answered with spirit, but, to jinlgo from the very trifling 
loss in our fieeb with exceedingly bad aim. Our vessels 
did not loiter by the Spaniards they had caught up, but 
pressed on to those ahead, stiro that the English behind 
would answer for the lagging enemy. The order to 
the sailing-master of the Sandivich was, that no atten¬ 
tion was to be paid to small enemies; she was to bo 
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btecied fur tliu Idj^.uest—for tlic ;i(liniral if lir toiiM l)c 
<li>covere(l. 

Tlie aetiun liad not lasted half an hour wlien one of 
tlie Spaniards, tin; .Sum JJoouikjo, of seventy guns, hiew 
up. One Tuaiigled survivor was j>icked out of the water, 
but die<l before his ICngli.'h captors could carry him to 
(iibralUir. At si.v anotlier of the Spaniards struck. 
The wind ro.se steadily, and tin: night came, but not the 
darkness. Tlicrc was a brilliant nnn»n, ami by its light 
the Knglish could follow the Spaniards, who struck one 
aflc-r another. By two in the morning the .Snm/ica// 
was alongside of the leading Spanish .ship, the Monarai. 
After a few broail.'sidc.s she too struck. Then, knowing 


that the enemy wa-s practically annihilated, ami knowing, 
too, that the headlong pursuit had brought the ilangerous 
.shoals of San Lucar umler his lee, Bodney signallc<l the 
order to stop pui-suit, and lie to for the night. By this 
time the wind had risen to a gale. For the remainder 
of the night our sijuadron was hard at work. It hud to 
keep oir .shore itself, and to secure its prize.s hy shifting 
tlic Spanish ofticers, and part at lea.st of the men, whicli. 


in the midst of the stonn and the darknos.s whicli came 
on at last, were not ca.sy tasks. Thanks to the difiiculties 
thrown on m* hy the wind and tlic want of light, two of 
the Spaniards slipjied through our fingei's after we had 


taken pos.Hes.sion. One ran on shore with her prize 
crew, and became a total wreck. Another was retaken 
bv the Sjianish prisoners who remained on hoard, and 
was by them carried into Cadiz. Four of the liners and 
the two fi igates got away before they could he compelled 
to strike. The .SV/« Dvmxngo, os Inis been alreaily saitl, 
had been blown up. There remained in Bodney h pos- 
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session four Hne-of-buttle sliips, including Don Juan de 
Langaras own vessel the Fenij', with the Don himself 
on board grievously wounded. The day following the 
battle was spent in laboriously Nvorking off shore. 
Several of <uir linci's, the Smuhvi^h among them, hud got 
into shoal water in the battle and the darkness, ami 
were in great danger, in Kodney’s own opinion. But 
the seamanship of officei-s and men was equal to the 
danger, and before night the war-ships were out of shoal 
water, and had rejoined the transjiorU of tlic convoy, 
which had been kept out to sea. 

The relief of Gibraltar had now been practically 
effected. The Sjianish squadron had been swept out of 
the way, and no other was ready to replace it. Tiie 
road therefore was ojicn, but the winds and currents of 
the Straits presented difficulties of their own, and it 
was some days before the convoy got in—nor did it get 
in all at once. When the storm had blown itself out 
the wind fell, and the fleet was carried by the currents 
into the Mediterranean ns far as Marbella. From thence 
Rodney u'lote to Logic, the English Consul at Tangiers, 
to buy up cattle from the Moors to be earned over to 
the garrison, and sent woitl to Elliot of the victory. In 
Gibraltar however it was already known. A midshipman 
who was prize-master of one of the Spaniards taken from 
tlic Carracas convoy had brought his vessel into Gibraltoi’ 
on the 17th. Ho had pa.ssed the fleets after the engage¬ 
ment began, and had actually seen the explosion of the 
San Vomirujo. Then Rodney himself had been seen from 
the look-out on the Rock by the help of the flashes of 
lightning during the gale, before he was swept out of 
sight again to Cape Spartel. With their knowledge of 
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the stroimlh of tlio .Spanish ?»|Via(.lron, ainl whai tlie\ 
learnt from the prize-ni.'istcr of the force under Konne) » 
command, the garrison could have no fear as ti> the 
result. They waited in conlldence for the plenty 
which wxs to replace their recent .short commons. It 
soon came iwuring in. Fiist Admiral I^ighy ani\ed 
with tlic wountled Spanish adininil in his capture<i 
Ihig-ship, and part of the cmivov. A lew days later 
Itodney followed. He liad sent his second in command 
on before, because he luul pilots for the Straits uith him 
and there were none on the Hag. A few da)s later 


lie ciiine in himself from letnan. 

He remained at Gibraltar till Fehniary 13th, wlien 
he sailed for the West Iiulic.s. In the interval there 
was much to he done. Tlie pait of the convoy destined 
for Minorca had to he sent on its way, and Ilodney had 
to wait till the ships protecting it returned. Then in 
Gibraltar ibe squadron had to W lookeil after, prepara¬ 
tions made for the next voyage, and a ticklish negotia¬ 
tion carried on with the Siianiurds as to exchange of 
prisoners. It was all successfully done. Minorca was 
relieved, and the shijis returned. After much corre¬ 
spondence, conducted with infinite courtly |»olitciiess 
hctwceii Rodney and Langanq the exchange of prisonci's 
was at least partially arranged, and at la-st the English 
Heet got oir. Two days later it divided at sea—Admiral 
Dighy to return to the Channel with the bulk of the force 
and the liomewanl-bound convoy—Rodney to make his 


way with four ships to the \\ cst Indies. 

The events of tliis month of January liad completely 
altered Rodney’s i>usitiou. When it be^aii he wu.s a 
distinguished oHicer like many others. When it ended 
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he >v;is tlie first man in his profession, and tlie most 
popular man in Knglaml. The capture of the two 
convoys, llie taking of an cMicmy’s admiral and four of 
liis hne-of-hattle sliips, and tlie relief of Gibraltar, were 
by far the most brilliant events of the war so far as it 
h:id yet gone. It was true that we liad had the odds 
in our favour; but then after nearly two years of 
dei)ressing dulncss the country Itad begun to stispcct 
that even when numbers were in their favour its 
admirals liad not spirit to make tisc of tliein. The 
susj)icioii was unjust, and no doubt either Howe or 
llari'ington would have done the work ecpially well. 
As for Byron, “Foul Wcatlicr Jack,” his ill luck was 
loally .so persistent that if lie had been there the wind 
would ju’ohahly liavc blown a gale from the cast till 
he gave up attempting to get tlirongh the Gut al¬ 
together. But though others might Imve done the 
work, as a matter of fact it was Rodney who did do 
it, ami lie reaped the credit as a matter of course. 
Besides, although the odds were in our favour, the 
circumstances had been of a nature to somewhat redress 
the l)alauce. The fiery pursuit of the Spanish fleet in 
the night and the gale, and on to a Ico shore, had about 
it something of the “Quiberon touch”—a flavour of the 
old daring and seamanship. Hero was a man of the old 
Blake and Hawke stamp—one who would not come back 
with a talc of a leo shore as an excuse for letting the 
enemy off. 

With the King and the minister too the success had 
done Rodney inflnito good. He had established a claim 
to tlicir gratitude. That this timely piece of service 
should have been done by their Tory admiral was a 
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great point in tlieir favonr. TJiere ^vas soiuething they 
could throw in tlie teeth of Koppid as he sat suiiovindcd 
hy the ^Vhig connection in the House, snarling at the 
ofTieC'i's who succeede*! him in the ( hunnel caunmand, 
and j)i'cdicting disaster. From this time Siinduiehs 
letters hecotne not only most tau'dial Imt at times almost 
submissive. He is <iuile eager that the Admiral should 
tell people that he, Sandwich, had the credit of making 
so gooil a selection of an otlicer to c<»inmand- hioin 
that one may judge how pleased the King wa.s. (»eorge 
the Third had chosen liodney at least a.s much as the 
minister, and he a.ssnredly believed in the justice of the 
war in which lie was cngage<l. lhat his admiral should 
have scored a victory in hi.s war was a most h-gitijuate 
source of joy to tlie King. For King, minister, and 
people alike the suhstantiul result.^ of the cruise were 
undeniably admirable. The relief of (libniltar had 
shown that if the Spatiianls were to get back the Hock 
it would not be by starvation. If they were to get it 
by other wcajions there would need to be a great cliange 
in their methods of attack. The garri.son was indeed 
much less cflectually relieved than the nation supposed ; 
but the failure was the fault not of tlie Admiral, but of 
the Ministry, which liad organised the convoy very ill. 
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After touching at Barbatloos on his way, Podnoy 
rcaclied Santa Lucia on March 28tli, and fougljt his 
first battle in those waters on April 17th. A variety of 
causes—some political, some ])hysicul—made the West 
Indies the great scene of naval fighting in the American 
War. trance had been induced to help the insurgent 
colonists, partly from a desire for revenge, partly in the 
hope that she would be able to compensate herself for 
the losses imposed at the Peace of Fontainebleau by the 
conquest of the Lesser Antilles, Spain again had, not 
without reluctance, for it ill suited her to encourage the 
rebellion of colonists in America, been induced to join 
the alliance in the hope of recovering Jamaica and 
tlorida, as well ns of driving the English garrisons from 
Gil)raltar and Minorca. Our possessions in the West 
Indies were therefore naturally an object of attack. 
The most efiectual method of extorting both Iier Medi¬ 
terranean outposts ami her West Indian Islands would 
have been to attack England vigorously at home. As 
the allies were able to collect a fleet of over sixty sail at 
the mouth of the Channel in 1779, some such attack 
might, it would seem, have been made. The only force 
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Ave could tlien oppose to them w;is about thirty line-of- 
battlo. Tlicy liad, in fact, what Napoleon longcil for— 
the command of the Channel, and that not for twent 3 - 
four houi-s but for weeks : yet the capture of a straj- sixt) - 
four Wius all tlu' 3 ’ couhl ett’ect. 

^\’h3• Fiance, which has so often threatened to invade 
us before and since, nnule no attcmiit to <lo so when the 
enterprise had been fesisiblc, and even ea.sy, is a curious 
question. Tlic failure of their purely na^al operations 
is easily- explained. The Spaniards, who formed nearly 
lialf the great fleet, were wretchedly inetlicientj short 
of provisions, an ignorant of the navigation of the 
Knglish Channel as they had been when I^Iedina Sidoniu 
blundered into it and out of it, the\' were, moreover, 
mi.serably sickly. They communicateii the plague to 
their French friend.s, who lost four thousand men by it. 
Ajiart, however, from this particular reason for failure, 
there was a permanent one which weighed on our 
enemy. Fi*ance possessed at that time no port of war 
on the Channel. Brest looks on to the ocean. As the 
prevailing winds of tlie ('lianncl are from west and .south¬ 
west, it beljoved a fleet in the old Riiling da}'^ to beware 
hotv it trusted itself inside of Portland Pill ; for if it 
were crippled eitlicr b}' storm or battle it might not he 
able to get out In tliut case there would bo nothing 
for it hut to follow the fatal route of tlio Armmla—to 
steer for home round the north of Scotland and to the 
west of Ireland. The sea, as M. Michelet patlieticall^’ 
observes, hates France. It has worn her coast flat and 
provi<lcd England with two noble harbours right over 
against licr, at Portsinoutli and Plj’nioulli. Looking 
at these unfavourable conditions, the French, from La 
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iloguo ilo>nnvafds, have genenilly ke])L their tiects out 
i>f tljc Cliantiol. Not being a)»le to attack our heart, 
they have attacked our extreiuities. In tlie American 
War the jiarticular extiemity tlioy selected was tlic West 


Indies. 

14) understand a general’s fighting it is nccessaiy to 
get some idea of his licki of battle, 'llie lay historian 
conunonly remembers this well enough when lie is 
dealing with battles on shore, but whether because he 
does not nndei'staml them, or discourteously thinks his 
reader cannot, he takes no account of the conditions in 
sea-figlits; yet they arc every whit as important ami as 
intelligible. hat the hill, the river, and the wood 
were to Napoleon or \N'^cllington, tlie wind, the current, 
and tlio lie of the land were to Kodney or Nelson. They 
were obstacles to be avoided or advantages to be used. 


liodney’s field of battle lay in the Lesser Antilles, 
the long string of small islands stretching over six 
ilcgrees of latitude from south to north which form the 


eastern division of the West Indies. The Antilles, great 
and less, arc a vast lirokcn reef which shuts in the 
gigantic lagoon called the Caribbean Sea. The eastern 
division, which reaches north to the Virgin Islands, has 
hecn broken small by the pressure of the ocean. From 
the \irgin Islands the reef turns sharp west, and its 
fragments become few and large—fii-st Porto Kico is big, 
then San Domingo is bigger, then Cuba is the biggest 
South of Cuba and in the Caribbean Sea is Jamaica. 
In 1780 Cuba and Porto Rico belonged to Spain, as they 
still do. She shared San Domingo with France, and 
longed to recover Jamaica from the liands of England. 
The Lesser A’litilles were divided among England, 
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Fmnce, and Holland. To them con^i.leratious pli\>i‘;d 
and political, limited tlic area of the war. 

All throu«'h the year, except in the immodiato neigh- 
hourhoo.l of the land or when the Imrricane is mging 
over them, the Antilles are swept hy the ea.steily trade 
wind. According to the .sea-on of the year, or the hour 
of the day, the trade Mows from iioith or south of cast, 
hut it always blows from the ocean oxer the Lesser 
Antilles and along the (Ireater. Nairow strips of water 
are sliut out from it hy mountains and contlicting 
temperatnre.s cause aii alternation of sea hreoze-S hy day 
and laml hreezos hy night in the neighbourhood of the 
larger i.slands. Hut the trade is the “true breeze, ’ the 
steady uniform force which in the days (*f sailing ships 
gave the law to war and to commerce. It even allectod 
language, for in the West Indies men did not say east 
and wc.st, hut windward and leeward. I he unceasing 
pressure of the wiml on the water has established a 
surface current which Hows to the west. Wind and 
wave together have worn the windward or easterly .side 
of the Lesser Antille-s hare. All the harhours are on 
the lecwai'l or western side, looking into the Caiihhean 
.Sea. Thus wind and current alike tend to force all ships 
navigating the Antilles to the westward. When this 
pres-suro from tlie ca.st is taken olV it is hy a force which 
.suspends all Ids labours, whether of peace or war, ami 
sends mail crouching into the fir^it place of safety he can 
find. From the end of July to the cml of September 
arc the hurricane months. While they Ia.st no sailing 
Jleets cared to keep the sea. They lay in harbour or 

went elsewhere. 

These physical conditions made tlie Lesser Antilles 
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the gates of the West Indies. Whoever held them 
could run down whenever lie chose on the Western 
Islands, hut ships coming from the west must work up 
into tlie wind l>y weary tacking, or by hugging the 
coasts of the islands to avail tliemsclvcs <»f every varying 
j)Ull' of land and sea breeze, of every reset of the currents 
from the headlands. Whoever wa.s to windward iiad 
the option of attack and the choice of his course. After 
a little rciuling of the accounts of old sea-fights, one can 
realise how appropriate is tlic use of tho words “up” 
and “ down ” as applied to the leeward or windward 
position. He who was to leeward hud literally to 
struggle up to liis enemy as a man toils up a hill. Ho 
who was to windward could stand watching tho foe till 
some sucli disorder in liis lino as is very likely to occur 
among a number of ships maiueuvring together, or some 
fault in tlio coui'so taken, gave liiin an opportunity to 
rush down and charge home. Then, too, tho road to 
and from Europe lay through the Lesser Antilles. The 
heartbreaking shallows, reefs, and keys of tho Bahamas 
make the approach to the West Indies from the north 
dangerous now ; and in tho eighteenth century, when 
surveys and lighthouses were not, they formed an almost 
impassable barrier. Therefore the conquest of the Lesser 
Antilles was looked upon as the necessary preliminary 
to an attack on the Greater, and so before tlie French 
would risk an attack on Jamaica, they must first drive 
us out of tho positions of advantage to windward. 

When Rodney reached Santa Lucia in March the 
advei'saries in tho coming duel were fairly equal in force 
and advantage of position. M. do Guichen had arrived 
at Martinique u few days before with reinforcements, 
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which gave tlie French a j>ligl»t lunnerical sn[)eriority. 
As the j>osse»»ioii of tlie islaijtls was there was 

no inurkeil a<lvant.ige on either side. 'I’lie Frencli lielil 
(.iuaclalon|>e aiul Mailinicjnc, which hail been je-sloreil 
to them at the close of the former war. They hud lately 
captnretl Dcjininicu, wluch lies between the two. They 
had also snappcil np CJrenatla far away to tlie .«outh. 
under the very nose of .\dmiial Fyron. On the other 
hand Iluriington had seized Santa l>ueia and had held it 
in defiance of D'l'lsUiing. Tliis was a satisfactory otVset 
to the Joss of Doinijiica and Grenada. Sjinta Lucia lies 
to the south of Murlinhiuc, and ii little to windwanl of 
it. At the nortli-wcst end it possesses the adiniruble 
harlKiur of (Los Islet 15ay. Frtun this place the French 
naval headf|uarters at Fort Uo}al in Martiniijuo coidd 
be easily watched. .Santxi Lucia was therefore a much 
better station for our ships than Antigua, far to the 
north, which they had hitherto used, or Barbudoes, 
which lies out in the ocean to the east. When Kodney 
and Guichen began their struggle they were, as 
duellists should be, on fairly e<pnil terms as to ground 
and sun. 

How far they were ec|ually well supplied with 
weapons is a question not so easy to settle. In that 
respect Itodney ought, if our rather complacent belief 
in the natural 8ui>crioriiy of the British navy is well 
grounded, to have had an overwhelming advantage. 
As a matter of fact, however, the sujieriority of our fleet 
was by no means what it became later on, and was to 
remain ail through the next war. The French navy 
w'as at its best, and that best was very gooil. On all 
modern principles it should have been by far the better 
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of tlici two. It was miicli tlie more carefully organised 
and scliooled. From just before the end of the Seven 
Years’ War till the beginning of tlii.s, tlic French Govern¬ 
ment had workctl very liard at its fleet, and with very 
creditable results. The material strengtli of its navy 
was considerable. When in alliance with the Spanish, 
the combined force exceeded onr own in mere number 
of available slops and guns. The education of the 
French tiaval otlicers was very thorough. They them¬ 
selves were, for tlic most part, ouh'U <le younger 

sons of noble houses—gentlemen, in short, with the tnnli- 
tional gallantly of their class. Many of them belonged 
to families which had scrveil “on tlic .ships of the King” 
from father to son since Louis XIV established the 
(jnrtles de hi mnrhn'. Chateaubriand, in his M^moires 
d’Oufre-Towhe, lias left a striking picture of the class from 
which tlie French naval officers were mainly -dniwn, 
the provincial nobles, who had kejit all the pride of 
birth, but had not been corrupted l)y the Court. Their 
names read like a roll of those who dcfcndeil the bastions 
of the hiiujuea of Franco or Auvergnes at Khodes or 
Valetta. Indeed, they are often the same, for the 
connection between the order of Malta and tbo French 
navy was close. Service in the caravans of “the 
Ueligion ” counted as service in the King’s ships. The 
nobles of Provence, who recniited the order largely, 
wore numerous in tho navy, and some of them served in 
both —the Pailli do SufTren, for instance, who was by 
far tho ablest of tho French officers who appoiired in this 
war, was a Knight of St. John. So there is a ring of 
romance about their names which is somewhat lack¬ 
ing to our own sober Powens, Cornishes, Thompsons, 
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and liu'bui'i?, all of which sojui«l bviL (hit alrtti‘''«ide of 

* “ 

I»uor do la Charoulicre, Le rJardcur ilc Tilly, ^'i>d^■hlll 

<le Lisconel, Carcaredec, ^Vvsas-Moiidaiilic*r, or Ticdcin 

do Lciiyjoroc. Aiuong these gallant gentlemen weic 

some of the best ofticei-s who ever ser\cd any kin". 

They hail studied their profession hard, and havl thotight 

iiuich moic of the military part of it than Ihiglish naval 

otlicers. It i.s u fact which the reader ma^• think credit- 

able or not, that the technical treatises, ^^hether on 

seamanship or tactics, n.sed by Knglish orticers wore 

mostly tmnslated from the French. The crows of the 

French ships were fonned either of curefnlly drilled 

lambsmen, or »>f the fishermen who were swept into the 

navy by the ux&rnpVuui mnrUino-. At tlie beginning <»f 

the war they were very well tlrilled and efliciont. 

There were, however, several weak points in thi.s force, 

one or two of them of a very fatal kind. The fact that 

the officers of the regular oorp.s were all nobles lia<l in 

some re.spccts a had ctlect. It limited tlieir number for 

one thing, so that when the whole navy ha«I in modorn 

phra.se to be mobilised, it wa-s necessary to employ 

supplementary officers who did not belong to the <ittnhs tU 

la nuifin*'. and were known as ojfiru rs Oluc.'i. Th(5 France 

of the cigliteentii ccnttiry would not have been what 

it was if these intruders had not becti rcgar<led with a 

certain amount of contempt and jealousy by the nobles. 

This led to one kind of dispute. 'I'hen again tlierc 

were jealousies in the privileged corps itself between 

the jKjrt of ToJilon and the j>ort of Brest, between the 

division of the Mediterranean and that of the ocean — 

or, to put it in other woivls, between the nobles of 

Provcnco and those of Xormundy and Brittany. All 

I 
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those men too were so conscious that they were nobles 
as to -somewhat forgot the fact that they were officers. 
They thought little of tlieir rank as compared with their 
common nobility. They all messed together, they 
thee’d and thou’d one another in the friendly second 
person singular. Tliis easy good-fellowship must have 
been socially more pleasant than the stern subordination 
of an English ship, on which the captain lived apart in 
solitary grandeur, and the midshipmen looked up with 
awe to the lieutenants. But of the two, ours was the 
better system for discipline. In the French navy the 
midshipman of sixteen quartcrings made no scruple of 
giving his opinion to his brother noble the captain, and 
the lieutenant who was as good a gentleman as either 
differed from both. There was a great deal of discus¬ 
sion in their ships when in an English vessel an order 
would have been given and obeyed. 

A defect of this kind could liavo been amended. It 
would not have been equally possible to make good the 
poverty of the maritime population of France. Tliat 
weakness was fatal, and beyond remedy. By taking 
immense care to drill men in peace, and by sweeping 
the mass of its merchant sailors into its war-ships, the 
French Oovernnicnt was able to start with an excellently 
apimintcd fleet; but it had no reserve. As the war went 
on, and men fell by battle or disease, they could not bo 
replaced. It is notorious that the French navy could 
never make good the loss of the four thousand well- 
trained men carried off by the plague during the cruise 
of the combined fleets in 1779. Thus there was a steady 
loss of efficiency in their ships which grew in proportion 
as the number of vessels in commission increased. It was 
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not possible to find good men to inun them or trained 
officers to coimnand them. To take a single instance. 
At the very close of the war, Sir John Jervis, then captain 
of tljo Ft'udrot/iiiif, eighty, took a French seventy-fonr, 
the Pfgos/!, after a vei} feeble resi.stancc. It wjus fonml 
that the French crew were mostly laiulsmcn collected 
by hook and by crook, while she was .so short of officers 
that an fus>'itjue r/iisMiu —a mate as m'c slioubl have 
said then, a sub-lieutenant according to our jiresent scale 
of ranks--a lad of nineteen, was the only officer on her 
first battery. And this was only an e.xceptionally bad 
example of what was going on all thr<iugh the French navy. 
In the meantime the Knglish navy, <lrawing its men from 
a va.st maritime jiopulation, and entirely unlimited in 
its clioicc of officers, wa.s stea<lily getting more cftii ient. 
Taken a.s usual .somewhat unprepared at the beginning 
f>f the war, it gnulually collected the flower of our 
seamen from merchant ships in all jiarts of the world. 
Its officers came to it in thousands, mostly from the 
middle cla.ss, ami no consideration of birth stopped the 
promotion of competent men when they could be 
secured. Umler the government of vigorous admirals 
the fleet was welde<l ami trained into a ten times 
better force than it wa.s when the first .shot was fired. 
This was, however, but the natural result of the pro¬ 
found difference of kind which distinguished the 
navies. When tlio French King w’ished to have a 
jxiwcrful naval force, it grew hccauso a re.solute ami 
intelligent administnition ImilL it lahoriously up. A 
high-8piHtr;d and alei't people .supplictl bravo crows 
and gallant, ingenious gentlemen to command them. 
But the force had no native life of its own. It was 
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what tlic State made it and no more. The English navy 
Wiis a living force fed hy the vitality of the nation. It 
was ever ahead of its rulers, and never passively sub¬ 
missive to the impulse from them. The immense 
advance in organisation and tactics, in armament, in 
gunnery, and construction, which took place in this war, 
was the work of the adminils and cajitains themselves— 
thought out hy them, urged by them on their official 
masters at Whitehall, frequently made cflective by them 
at their own risk and with their own money. The 
virtue which rc<leemed the many faults of the Admiralty 
was that it did leave to its commanders elbow-room and 
power. Between two such forces, one the mere work of 
the artificer, the other the living plant, there could be 
no doubt where the victory would ultimately rest. 

That it was not decided sooner was duo to the prin¬ 
ciples on which the French chose, and wo >voro content, 
to fight Whoever has taken even a slight interest in 
our eighteenth-century wai-s must have been struck by 
the inconclusive character of much of the naval fighting. 
Except whore there was an overwhelming superiority 
of force, as in Hawke’s attack on L’Etendu^re, and 
Rodney’s action witli Don Juan do Langara, battles 
were mere cannonades at a less or greater distance, 
followed by the separation of the fleets w’ithout loss to 
either. At Quiberon, where our superiority in numbers 
was not so great, the French were flying before the 
storm, and in no order, when Hawke pounced on them. 
In this same American war there took place a round 
score of battles of which as much might bo said. 
Now this was not duo to want of will or spirit, but 
to the fact that officers on both sides played the 
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game according to rules wliicli made elective iiLditiii 
impossible. 

With the French it was a settled tiling that battles 
must not be decisive. They fought in a half-hearted 
way, not because they u anted courage, for braver men 
tlian Chadeau de la C’loclieterie or D’Alhcrt de Kions, 
or a humlred otliers, never walked a <juarter-<leck ; nor 
because they wanted .skill in tuclie.s, for more ingenious 
Jnanteiivrei’s than Ache or Uuichen, or even (Jitcsse, 
never hoisted a Hag; but becau.se they laid always 
something other in view than tlic fighting of a battle. 
It was taken for gninted among them tliat they must 
fulfil their mission.” Tlie phrase is incessaiitlv turn¬ 
ing up in their histories. AN’hat it meant wa.s, that when 
an adniinil Wics .sent to take this i,^hmd or relieve that 
toun he mu.st avoir! g<?tting his fleet cri|ipled in a 3 ’ard- 
arm to yard arm figlit. The Oo\eniincnt habitually 
imjiressed on its udniiruks the necessit}’ of keejiing 
their fleets intict, and these oflicers very naturally so 
manu’iivred as to avoid a really damaging action. Now 
this style of maiiouvring, though it may be right in 
particular instances, i.s fatal as a general rule of strategy, 
because it overlooks the elementary fact that tlic most 
cflecttud of all ways of succeeding in an ultimate object 
is to sino-sh the force wliich the enemy ha.s collected to 
defeat you. Besides, it lias this deadly* moral cunsc- 
<[uence, that it induces a timid, passive state of mind, 
which leaves you at the mercy of the enterprising 
enemy who charges home. 

The wisli to charge home was strong with our men, 
and the effort incessant, but until Rodney showed the 
M’ay on Apnl 12th, 178“?, it was never effectually done. 
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The exiihuiatiun of tins fuiliuc is to be fouml in the 
cmluring ami almost pathetic devotion of the old 
admirals to the “line of battle." When a ship canics 
lier armament on her sides—in a broad.side, that is to 
<;;iy—she must bring her si»le to bear on the enemy in 
order to use lier guns. ^\ hen several vessels so armed 
are acting together, they must follow one another in a 
line, otherwise they would be constantly liable to fire into 
fi'iends. Therefore as early as the first Dutch war fleets 
were nuu'shalled in a line, one ship following another, 
at a distance suflicient to allow room to maincuvre, and 
yet near enough to j)ermit of mutual assistance, lliis 
is the line ahead or line of battle. Bub tlie object of 
all formations is to enable you to get most ciVectively at 
the enemy, to break him up, to throw the whole of your 
own force on part of his, or at least to be suj>crior at 
the point of attack. To do that it is necessary to get 
right among his battalions or his ships. Tliis had been 
well known to the admirals of the Commonwealth and 
of Charles the Second, and therefore their fighting was 
furious and etVcctive. But from about the Revolution 
time till tlie very end of the American War it was for¬ 
gotten. Men fell into the j)odant frame of mind. As 
Moli^re’s immortal doctoi's thought much of doing the 
proper professional things and little of the patient, the 
British admiral thought fii^sl and last of his line. To 
keep that intact, to engage van to van, centre to centre, 
rear to rear, to go at it hammer and tongs ship to ship, 
till his gimnery had shattered the enemy and thrown 
him into confusion, then to order a general chase and 
pick up the prizes—this was what the British admiral 
dreamt of when ho dreamt of battles. It was a manly 
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visiojj, hwX it couhl )K‘conio u icaliiy if iIh* 

Was prej)are<l to meet him half mu}'— which tlie trench, 
who cli<l nut want a smashing hattle, wouhl never ih). 
So the liistorv om* huttles against ei|ual fr)rccs for 
nearly a contujy was something like this: I lie I>riti.sli 
admiral, wlio is longing to he at tliem, manu*nvres for 
the advantai'e of tlic wind in Older to force on a battle, 
and gots it. Tlic Fi'Cix li utliniial, wishes to keep 
hi:» li]iu of retreat open, aeecpt.s hatlle to leeward, so that 
lie ha.s <*nly to put lieforc the wind wljcnevcr lie want.s 
to he oH'. I’lider re<luce<l sail he slijis i-lowly along. 
The I'higlish line t-oinc.s down at a njore or les.s ac\tte 
angle. Then when tl»e van is within gunsliol the helm 
is ]int down, ami the Knglish ships run along the enemy s 
lino, ciinnonading ami cannonaded. ()f eonrse this means 
tliat tliey take the lire of every sliip they pas.s, and us 
the Freiieli tire high, they get cut np in the rigging. 
When it appeal's to the French admiral that the leading 
Knglish .ships are sulHcicntly crippled, he jmts hefore the 
wind and I'uiis down to leeward. Tlien the Ilritish admiral 
lias to rcari'ungc hi.s line, and make anollicr sliot at his 
sli[)pcry enemy. .So it goes on till dark, comes, and the 
fleets separate without los.s of a sliip to cither. .Some¬ 
times they cro-ss on ojipo.site tacks, and tlie rest is as 
hefore with unimportant variations. TheBritisli admiral 
Ii 0 .'ist 8 he has made the enemy run. The Frencli admiral 
boasts he has crippled tiircc or four Knglish sliips and rc- 
jiulscd the attack. Kaeli is quite sure he has won llie battle, 
whereas in fact tlicrc has been no battle at all, but 
only an artillery duel, which in all war by sea ami land 
is apt to mean mere noise and waste of powder and shot 
About 1780, however, there were some both in Fninco 
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anil Knglainl to whom it had hcgnn to he clear that 
witli such strategy ami tactics as this nothing ettectual 
would c^•cr be done. Amoni; the French otticers SufTren 
had ])ecotne disgusted with the feeble principles adopted 
in Ids service, and was longing for an opportunity to 
slmw hi.s countrymen a more e.xcellent way. That 
Jiodney had thouglit the subject oub and come to 
conclusions of liis own, he was to sliow in the first 
montli of his command in the Leeward Islands. But 
tliat subject of King George to whom the folly of the 
old way and tlie need of a better was most clear was 
not a seaman at all, but a Scotch gentleman, who is 
siipposed to have been one of the originals of Monkbariis. 
'I’he name of (’Icrk of Eldin, the father of Sir Walter 
Scott’s frieml, nnist needs be mentioned in a life of 
Bodney. A considerable controvei-sy has raged over 
the (juestlon, whetlicr be influenced the Admiral, 
and if so to what e.xtent. Like most controversy, it 
has owed not a little of its vitality to a lax use of 
terms, and of its rancour to professional vanity. To 
this day naval oflicers licar the name of Clerk of Eldin 
with a certain irritation. It is an exasperation to them 
that a landsman shoidd liave the credit of discovering 
what remained liidden for so long to so many famous 
adiinrals. Yet that be did sec what thej' liad not seen 
is certain. His family liad crossed his boyish longing to 
go to sea, and lie consoled himself by making the sea his 
liobby. He made short voyages from Leith. He sailed 
toy fleets on his pond at Eldin. He curried little models 
of ships—wild ducks is the proper name of them—in 
his pocket, and manoeuvred them on the mahogany 
wlienover host or guest would allow him to mount his 
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lioliby. l-.ike a true Scotclnnau, he touM not Ik- sati'ticd 
without worrying out llie principles. At last it Ijccaiue 
clear to liiiu tliat, until our admirals gave uj> rtniiiing 
along the enemy’s line, and took to sinasliing into it. 
there would be nc) end of battles such as I’ocock liail 
fought in the Hast Indies and Kepiicl fouglit olV 
Usliant He collected the result of his 11111111110 * and 
reflections in one of the mo'^t luminous books ever 
written. It was so clear, indeed, that Ailam Smith, with 
u rc.sjiect for the human intelligence somewhat startling 
ill a pliilosoplier, hesitated to accept it all because it 
seemed to liim so self-cvidenllv line that lie thought 
the ailmirals mu.st liave .seen it all long ago unless lliere 
had heeii something against it which was obvious to 
their )»rofe.ssional knowledge. Thcdr hlindness wa.s, how¬ 
ever, due toother causes—to Kueh causes a.s prevonted 
men of business from seeing tlmse economic trutlis whi<'h 
were thought out by Adam Smith himself. In 17H0 
this book existed only in frugincnts printeil for private 
circulation. Thc.se fragment.s were given by Clerk to a 
Mr. Aitkiiison, a friend of Koduoy’s, .Tanuary of 1780, 
on a promise that they should he sent to the Admiral. 
AVhether tliey ever reaclieil liiiii wc do not know. 
There is no evidence tliat they did, and the e>idence 
that they did not is purely negative. Clerk’s name 
and the claims made for him will come up again. For 
the jircscnt, it i.s enough to cite him as an example of 
what WOK working in men’s minds, and akso because one 
likes Uj do a little justice to an ingenious gentleman who 
got firm liold of a truth, and has been carped at as a 
Jiierc amateur by some members of a profession which had 
forgotten that same truth, and needed to be rctaught. 



CIIAPTEK VIII 

THIC (‘AMl'AKJN OF 1780 

At the onil of Murcli IJodiioy was at (Jros Islet Hay 
in Santa Lucia with a licet of twenty-one sail of line- 
of-baltle shij)s. His adversary Guichen was at Fort 
Uoyal Hay in Martini(|ue> some thirty miles olT to the 
north, witli a force of twenty-three line-of-hattle ships 
ami two lifty-yun sluj)s—a class of vessels which held 
an intermediate position hetween the liner and tlio 
frigate. Hoth admirals liail their attendant swarni of 
small craft. In spite of the s\iperior numbers of the 
French, tlie fleets were substantially eiiual. The French 
Government usually built its vessels bigger and better 
than ours, and the calibre of its guns was heavier. On 
the other hand Uodnev had more three-deckers and 
seventy-fours than his opponent. "What advantage there 
Wiis —and there was some—was in favour of Guichen, 
b\it it was only just sufficient to enhance the glory of 
beating him. The superiority or even the equality of 
the Frenchman was somewhat of a surprise to liodney, 
who expected to find himself in greater force. Ho com¬ 
plained that he had not been kept well informed by his 
Government of the movements of Guichen, who had 
sailed from Europe shortly after he himself left for the 
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iclicl'of Ctiliraltar, ami had to tlie West Indies lii-f. 
There was doubtless some ‘'louiid for llie ctnnplaiut, l»ni 
Kodiiey, ulio was just then ratlicr dispose*! to lin*l fault, 
iiuulc the most of it. I’lie position was certainly not 
one wliich an ailmiral win* heliet eil in himsidf, as Koilney 
<li<l, and commanded an English fleet, nee*l liavo eon- 
siilered unfavonnihle. 

Whatever grouml of complaint he mi^dit feel lie ha<l, 
lioilney was resolve*! tliat there sliouhl he no sliilly- 
fehallvinx- On March 2lsl he Inrneil into (Iros Islet 
Hay with the four shij).s lie brought from l-.urope 
and joined llic seventeen alr*‘a*ly lying there umler Sir 
Hyde I’arker. One does n.it clearly ninh-rstaml ^v hy 
Guicheii, wlio wsls alreaily at sea with liis t\\ cnty-thi ee 
siiips, allowtrd the junction to take place. 1 ii* ili*l, ainl 
then returned to Fort Hoyal Hay. Aftei* spending less 
than a week in watering liis sliips, ami in settling 
matter.s of <lctail, Ihalncy got tt» sea on April ‘ind, ami 
paraded in *lcfiance oil tlie French harbour. It wouhl 
have been utterly contrary to the usual practice of the 


French admirals if (Juichen had come out for the mere 
jmr|)ose <>i fighting a buttle. Ib? wouhl inil stir till 
lie ha*l an *• ulterior object,” and so lay tight umler 
the protection of tlie shore batteries. Fimling that his 
enemy would not stii’, Ko*lnoy returne*! to CJros Islet 


Bay, leaving look-out frigates on the watch. By April 
15th the Flench had settlcil a plan. There wa.s a 
convoy of merchant ships to he seen safe to San 
iJomingo for one thing, ami for another it wius decided 
to make a stroke at one of the English islands. In 
this work Guichen had the zealous assistance of the 
then Governor of Martinique, the famous Bouille, that 
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“quick, choleric, sharply <iiscerning, stuhhornly eiuleav- 
ouriiig man, ’ u lio afterwaixls played so great a j)arb in 
the Kevol\ition. The j)hin was to ship a body of troo])S 
under Houillc himself on l>oartl the war vessels, to 


stand northward with the merchant ships in convoy, to 
see them off for San Domingo, and then, by turning to 
windward between i^Iartinique and Dominica, to beat 
up to Ihuhadoes in the liope of mastering it before 
Jiodney conhl come up fjom Santa Lucia. Darbadoes 
was then full of Frencli prisonei-s and prizes. The 
scheme was mo.st char.icteristic of French naval oj)era- 
tions at that time. It dejicnded for .success not on the 
previous beating of the Englisli fleet, but on luck in 
avoiding a battle at sea. Of course if the English 
admiral behaved with common sense and energy lie wouhl 
catch the French up before they got to Barbadoes, and 
then they must fight or run. In cither case there was 
an end of the scheme. 


As a matter of fact it haidly oven began to be juit 
into execution. No sooner were the French known to 
be under wa}' than the English look*out frigates were 
signalling the news to one another all along the tliirty 
miles of sea between Fort Boyal and Gros Islet Bay. 
As soon as the signal of the nearest frigate was seen by 
the look-out on Pigeon Island, a great mass of rock 
which shuts in the anchoi'age, the order was given to 
the English fleet to get up anchor. AVithout delay it 
stood out to sea, stretching to the north along the coast 
of Martinique in pursuit of the enemy. The French 
had slipped out by night, but Rodney judged that they 
would cndejivour to make for Barbadoes through the 
Dominica Channel, and followed them hot foot In the 
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course of tlic IGth Ouichciis fleet was seen l*y 

the English to the north, emleavouring to turn to wiml- 
ward between Dominica ami Maitini«|ue about twenty- 
four miles to westwanl of the Pearl Pock. In order to 
secure the power to force on a battle, and also in order 
to bar the road to Barbadoes, Poilncy worked to wiml- 
ward. Before night he ha<l succeetlcd in obtaining that 
commamling position. It was too late to force on a 
battle, but during the darkness the English fleet kept 
across the road of the French, whose movements wore 
keenly watched ami immediately signallc<l by guns. 
The Venu-i and Grei/hfnnul frigates patrolled the s[>ace 


dividing the enemies till <laybrcak. 

At sunrise, shortly after five o’clock, the two fleets 
were drawn »ip in two linos of from six to 8e\'en miles 


long, bcu<ling both to the north. '1 lie trench were at a 
distance of some seven mile.s to westward and leewanl 


of the English. At a quarter to six the signal was 
given to form the line <»f battle on tlic starboard tack at 
two cables’ length. With the wind at ca.st this would 
mean that the fleet wa.s heading to the north. T he 
cable as a measure of length being about two hun- 
tlred yards, and the average length of a ship fifty- 
four, the lino must have been something under six 
miles long. Before wo go down with KiMlney into 
the very inconclusive battle which was about to be 
fought, there arc two fact.s which it will bo neces.sary 
to note. The first is, that the system of signals then 
used in our fleet was most defective. '1 hero was no 
proper general code. Every admiral ha<l to make his 
own on taking command of his squadron. It was not 
l>ossible to do work requiring sucli minute finish of 
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lictuil as the formation of a code of signals in such cir¬ 
cumstances. .Much was apt to be omitted. In Rodney’s 
own code, for instance, there was tlien no signal by which 
a captain could make known that lie <lid not understand 
tlie a<lmiiars orders. One was supplied after the battle. 
The secoml fact is this; at that time there existed a 
body of laws for the tleot known as the Fighting Orders 
and the Additional Figliting instmetions. These were 
not statements of the i)rinciple.s on which battles should 
be fought, but recipes for fighting a battle. They bear 
an almost comic resemblance to those cut-and-dried 
rules for painting a picture to be fouml in old drawing- 
books, whicli tell men that grief is expressed by pulling 
down the cornel's of the mouth, and pain by wrinkling 
the forelicad. Moreover, tliey were worded with the 
looseness of an Act of Parliament. Such as they were, 
however, tliey were binding on all captains unless direct 
orders to the contrary were given by the admiral, who 
disregarded them at his peril, as had been shown in the 
case of Rodney’s okl chief, Mathews, who was broken 
by court-martial for an oft'enco against them, though ho 
only did it to get at the enemy and support the honour 
of the flag. Witli insufficient power to give orders, and 
hampered hy a competing authority, a British admiral 
was very liable to find his Hcct get out of hand. These 
same standing orders are responsible for much of the 
pedantry of our fighting during a century. 

Rodney had decided to break away from the old 
tradition by which our admirals always endeavoured to 
fight van to van, centre to centre, and rear to rear. He had 
resolved to throw the whole of his ships on a part of the 
enemy. At a quarter to six he signalled that ho meant 
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to attack the enemy’s rear. The most southerly sliipsof 
his own line were under Kcar-Admiral liowley, one of 
the many of the name who have done much respectahle 
seu-fighling. He himself was in the centre with Ins flag 
in the Sati/lwirh. The van, as the Heet was then sailing, 
was under the command of Sir Hv<le Parker ; the )eadin<; 
ship of all being the Stirlinif CuAle^ which was to be 
tinenviably distinguished before the day was out. I’ntil 
about nine o’clock no opportxmity presented itself of 
making an attack, and the two lleets contimicd to stand 
to west of north watching one another—the French 
waiting for an attack, the Knglish waiting for an 
opening. M. do Guichen liad stretched his ileot well out, 
“a.s if,” as Podney scornfully jmt it, “he thouglit I was 
going to rtin away.” At ahout nine Podney saw a 
gap in the French line a few ships a.storn of the admiral, 
the leading English ship being then apparently about 
level with the leading Frenchman—and the last of the 
enemy, in the loose onler they were in, a good bit behind 
the last Englishman. At once Poclney oivlercd the licet 
to tack and steer for the enemy’s rear which, if the 
Frenchman had held on his course, would have thrown 
tlie wliole of the English ships on the last eight or nine 
of his line. Guichen was too wary to he so caught. 
No sooner <li«l he see the move of the Knglisli admiral 
than up went his signal.'*, ami the ships of his centre and 
van came round on their heel together and swept on to 
fill up the gap. Then the ships which had been nearly 
cut off spun round also. Pcsolute, as Wellington himself 
at Salamanca, not to strike till he could do it with clToct, 
Podney hauled his wind, and the two fleets resumed 
their attitude of observation, heading now to the south 
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with tho wind on their j)ort or left side, sailing ncjirly 
jiaiallel with one another. So tiiey continued for rather 
(*ver atj honr, tlio Fi’cnch, as bidoro, too much extended, 
llie Knglish in a fairly compact line. Then the French 
■wore together and again stofxl to the north. Kodney 
immediately ordered hi.s ships to t^ick, and both fleets 
re.suincd the course they had been following before hi.s 
first attack. It was hi.s intention to fall on the enemy’s 
rear again so soon as lie saw an opportunity. Tho 
whole forenoon wore awa}' while the two admirals 
wore thus watching one anotlier. All this caution, and 
tliese wary mano*uvre.s, illustrato the immense difTerenco 
between tho American and the Hevolutionary wars. 
Twetity years later an English admiral of less than 
Kodney's cnerg}' would havo ordered his ciiptains to 
bear down and steer through tho Froncli lino. But 
though ho was himself to set tho example of tho now 
stylo of fighting, he wa.s not prc|Kircd to begin it yet. 
Tho English fleet had been slightly <lisordered in tho 
co\irso of these movements ; this or that vessel was out 
of her place, the rear had to be ordered to make more 
.sjiil to close tho centre. By midday all was in order and 
Kodney hoisted tho signal to bear down all together, and 
each to engage tho ship opposite her on the enemy’s lino. 

Tho order was obeyed in a manner which threw 
Kodney into a paroxysm of nigo. To him what ought 
to havo been done was as clear as day. All his ships 
should have borno out together, so that the wholo 
twenty-one would have come into action with a dozen 
or fifteen Frenchmen with every chance of crushing 
them before Guichen’s van could turn to his assist¬ 
ance. By ship opposite ho meant tho ship opposite at 
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thi* nioiuciit, Imt wliut was soU-eviilont to liiin was hy no 
means so to his captains, nor to Parker, whoso <livi>ioii 
was now leailing. Jhonght up in the pedantic old 
school, and stecpe<l in the orthodo:c faith that van shotdtl 
engage \an, centre centre, and rear rear, thev undoist<>od 
opposite ship to mean ship occupying the same relative 
jxjsition in the enemy's line. The older to attack the 
rear they supjiosed only to apjily to the movement made 
at nine o’clock. So when Kodiiey ami the .ships astern 
of him which followed the moveincnts of their admiial 
turneil west to fall on tin? French rear, the ships ahead 
of him, utterly forgetting the order t<» keep at a ilistance 
of two cables’ length fiom one another, ami mindful only 
of the pedantic oM theory, kept on along the Frem li line, 
headed Iiy the Sfiiiiinf which went hlindly on to 

pul herself aloiigsiile the leading Freneh ship miles i*!!'. 
Koilney’s careful formation f<‘ll utterly to pieces, ami his 
scientilically pre(mred plan of attack was luineil. 11 is 
force, insleati of being concentrated on a part of the 
enemy, wa.s scattered all along his line. In vain were 
signals hoistcil on the flag ship. They were not umler- 
stocnl hy men w hose minds were clomlcd hy preeonceivetl 
notions were peihaps not seen in the Miioke gathering 
from the c’^tnmm. 

To liodney it w;i.h now only left to do liis own duty 
as u hravo man. lie placed his ship at about a pistol 
shot fiom tile nearest Frenchman, ami hy furious 
cunnoiu»<le ilrove him from the line. Kven now lie was 
exasperated hy further bungling and hy downright 
misconduct. Tlie ContunH, tlio ship iihmcdiately ahead, 
went Wo fur from him. The Ydrmouth, the next ahead 
of tlie ('oniirnl/, did woi>e. She fii-st stoppe<i at too 

K 
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great a distanre from the French, ami then uctnally 
tlrew out of action ami to uiiuhvard of the Admiral. 
This lust piece of misconduct Rodney did amend. First 
a signal, ami tlien wlien it was not oheyc«l a cannon shot 
fir«Kl into liej-, brought tlio Vtirmonth down to the fiag- 
ships quarter. Tlicrc by the voice of the signal lieuten¬ 
ant, Avho, standing by Rodney in the stern walk—the 
gallery ouUide the cabin—roared at lier througlt his 
speaking-trumpet, slie got the order to come into action 
again under the Admiral s stern. But the battle had 
gone to pieces. Nothing was left of it but a furious 
cannojiade ))etween the rear divisions of the two fleets. 
Fortiuiately the French made no use of the opportunity 
presented tliem by the confusion in the English line. 
Some of them were crippled, others misumlerstood 
oitlers. By three o’clock many of them had fallen to 
leeward. ]\I. de (hnchen called utf the ships engagetl to 
form a new line. Rodney, seeing that nothing eflectual 
could now be (Ume, hauled down the signal for battle. 
The two fleets scj)aratctl—the French sUinding to the 
north, the English to the south—and by night they were 
out of sight of one another. Even now the confusion 
in tlie English fleet did not end, for during the darkness 
some of the vessels were sei)an»tcd, and did not rejoin 
tlmir admiral till late next day. 

The bitterness of this disappointment remained with 
Rodney as long as he lived. Ho told Gilbert Blane that 
he was prouder of tlic plan ho laid to beat Guichen 
than of the actual victory ho won over Grasse two 
years later. On this latter occasion lie owed some¬ 
thing to fortune and much to the enemy’s blunders. 
Grasse too was the inferior man. Had his ordei's been 
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oheycd on April 17ll», lio<liK‘y f«'U' tliat lie wuulcl have 
won by pure gootl nuinagcmciit, ainl against an ailvei'sarv' 
who wa.s a master swordsman. This was the feeling of 
u gennine artist, and one cannot but symp.atluse witli 
the anger he felt aiul e.xpressed. (biiclion even had 
a fellow-feeling for him, and \vrt»te condoling with him 
on tlie bacl supjiort he ha<l received. For liimself, so he 
said, lie thoxjght eiglit of his sliips were gone when lie 
saw' the beginning of the Knglisli attack. This letter, 
it i.s almost unnecessary to say, is not mentioned by 
French historians, but we have hoilncy s wonl for it ; 
and nothing could be more in keeping with the gallant, 
conitly manners of a time wliich retained the old faitli 
tliat tlio noble cavaliers who follow the honourahlc 
profession of arms arc not the less hii>thci's ami fellow - 
arti.sLs hecanse they fight on oppo.site sides. Ilodncy 
indicated Ids feelings suHIciently clearly in his jmhlic 
letter—so cleuily in fact that Sandwich thouglit it 
better to su|ipress a paragrajih. Fven a.s it was pub- 
liftheil there could he no doiilit wliat the Ailmiral meant, 
lie pointedly complimented (iinclien on the support he 
hurl rei’eiveil from his captains, ami ahstaiiied sevi-iely 
from anv praise of hi.s own snhoitlinate.s. In private 
letters to Samlwieh and to Fady Kmlney he was 
vehement in wr.ith and denunciation, declaring in so 
many >vords that it was all a villainous plot to ruin him 
and discredit the Admiidstration. Suinething must ho 
allowed hero for natural heat and something for gout. 
Uodney had alrea<ly complaineil in hitter general tcrni.s 
of the comluct of some of Ins captains in the liglit with 
Don Juan de Dingara, when, if we arc to judge by 
results, every man’s duty w.as well done. We need not 
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suppose tlicic was any villainy or j)lot, but only stupidity 
and routine. It is a fact wliieh ought to be remembered 
that the conduct of I’uiker and the caj>tains in the van 
was partly justified by the hidebound ligliting orders. 
The fault of tlic failure rests more witli the neglect to 
form a j>roper code of signals, and the foolish system 
which compelled an admiral to fight in chains imposed 
by standing onlors. 

Ill's sense of their conduct was not unknown to his 
captains, and one of them actually complained to him 
and insisted on a court-martial. This was Carkett of 
the Slirlint/ the ofticer who led the van right away 

from the centre. He drew ujion himself an admirably 
worded and most severe rebuke. No court-martial on 
him was over held. Poor C’arkctt perished in the 
ilreadful hurricane which desolated the West Indies in 
the following October. He was one of the officers from 
before the mast, and ha<l been the hero of a famous 
episode in the Seven Yeai-s’ War. At that time he was 
lli'st-lieutenant to Captain Gardiner in the Moimiout/i, 
sixty-four, in Admiral Osborne’s squadron, which was 
blockading a French force in C’arthagciia, One of tho 
Frenchmen was the Foudrofiant, eighty, which had been 
the French flag-ship in tho scandalous battle off Minorca. 
Now Gardiner had been Byng’s flag-captain on that 
occasion, ami ho had sworn to attack the big Frcnch- 
inan whenever he met him, if it were only in an open 
boat. The French squadron slipped to sea, were seen 
by tho English, and scattered in flight. Gardiner picked 
out tho Fowiroyant and followed her. Both sailed well, 
and had soon run the other ships out of sight. Then 
the Frenchman, exasperated by the pursuit of an enemy 
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ha.lf his size, turned at bay. (Jardinei was a^ good a.-; 
his word. He attaeke<l in a masterly manner and with 
indomitable j)eitinacity. Shortly after the action lagan 
he fell with a imi>ket-shot in the hea«l. The wound 
wa-s .swiftly mortal, but while he could still speak he 
charged Curkett to fight it out, to go down if he must 
with his colours Hying, but never to U-ave the French¬ 
man, or to strike. Carkett kept his charge in the 
letter ami the .spirit. Metaphorically, or pet hups in heroic 
rwdity, he nailed his coloui^ to the mast, and fought till 
the Mmiuunilh was a hulk, and the I'uwlrotjimt was beaten 
to a stand.still. At list two of the slower sailing ships 
of the Knglish tapiadron, guided by the sound of the 
cannon, for the action had been carrie<l on in the night, 
eame np, and the French captain struck. He insi.ste«I. 
however, on surrendering bis sword to Carkett ; not to 
the .senior caphiin of the two new-comers. It is impos¬ 
sible to believe that such a man wanted courage or 
loyalty. Indeed Kodney, even while rehuking him, 
fullv recognised Ins bravery and the (puility of his 


former service. 

The case of liatentan of the Vnnnouth Wii-s very 
diflerent. He too had ri-sen from before the mast, hut 
with no such record as Carkett. In tiie action he luul 
simply iiiisl>ehaved, and it wa.s not for the til's! time. 
The Varniouth )ia«l been badly bandied in Admiral 
llyron’s action off Grena<hu Bateman was conrt- 
niartialeil and dismissed the service at New ^ork some 
montlis later. In his case Uodney was implacable, and 
even allowed Ins feelings to carry him into what the 
officei-s of the court-martial thotight nndno interference 
and protested against with spirit The Admiral had to 
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inuko soincthiiii; appro.'icliing an apology to the Presi- 
ilent of tlie Court, Sir Chaloncr Ogle. \\'ith this iiiul 
one other e.xcoption there Avere no courts-martial. 
K<j(lnoy kncMV that tlie Government Avas exceetlinglv 
anxious to avoi»l any repetition of the scainlal.s Avhich 
luul folloAveil the battle olV U.shant. lie «li(l not lum- 
.self Avish to »liseie<lit the Hag hy i>nhli.slhng details of 
misconduct. For the rest, though hi.s teeth Averc sharp, 
his l)ark Avas Avorse than his bite. In the course of 
these months ho tells his Avifo a story Avhich shoAvs that 

ho Avas not implacahlc. A certain Captain-had 

angered him by allowing his ship to get into a had 
condition. Po<lncy had resolved to su8j)cnd liim, and 
liad actually gone on board Avith some hostile intentions. 
It happened that the captain’s Avifo and daughtci's Avere 
staying on hoar«l. Now the girls Avere such nice girls, 
ami the mother Avas such an agreeable Avoman, and the 
Avhole family Avas so amiable, that the Admiral’s licart 
hied at tlie tljouglit of bringing misery upon them. 
The old Adam of gallantry Avas too much for him. 
Ihithcr than bring teal's into tlie eyes of those sAveet 
girls ho let the service go for once, and contented him¬ 
self with sending the ship homo in charge of a coiiA’oy. 

It Avas Avcll for Captain -that his Avifo Avas above 

rubies, and that ho had such children to parley Avith the 
enemy at the gate. As a rule, indeed, Rodney’s course 
Avas to get rid of captains Avhom ho could not trust by 
sending them on convoy so soon as reinforcements from 
Europe enabled him to dispense Avith them. 

The days immediately folloAving the battle Avere 
spent in hard Avork. Altliougli ho had missed victory 
Rodney was not beaten, and detoriuiiied to shoAV the 
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1-iciu-ljiiKMi ;i.s much. He tlieieforo vc■^r>lllt<*lv tlie 

scii, uiid Vmiretl their rocul to Foi-t Koyal. The Fouihrith 
wiis so h;ittere<l that for twent^’-four horn's slie wa.s in 
ilangcr of siTikiu". Kodney shifted his fla*; to the 
Moiitiiifiif'. The damage was lejKiired at sea. As the 
French, who are ilriven to some straits to fiml victories 
at sea, liave claimed April 17th as one, we may paidon- 
ahly remiml them that quiescence on the part of tlieir 
u<lmir.d seems to show they were as badly mauled as 
we were. On the 20th, tlireo days after tlie battle, the 
French reappeare«l to the north, but on finding tlie 
Eiiglisli waiting for tliein, nnule ofl' at once. Giiichen 
took his sliips northwanl to tlie Dutclj, and then neutral, 
island of St. Kustatius, wljorc Ite wa.s able to refit, which 
doe.s not look like the eondtict of an ofticer who felt 
conscious of sujH*riority. After cruising for a few days 
longer in sight of Martinique, to the no small <listuibance 
of the French colonists, Ho<lney, seeing that Guichen 
had retreated, went south himself to Santa Lucia, leaving 
frigates to watch Fort Royal. At Chtxjue Ray lie was 
able to get fresli water, to land his sick and wounded, 
and to complete bis repairs. 

On May Otb the look-out frigates reported tliat the 
Frencli had reappeared : this time to the oastwanl 
of Martini(|ue. Rodney at once put to sea witli nineteen 
linc-of-lxittle ships and two of fifty gun.s, turning to tlic 
windward of Santa Lucia by the north to meet the 
Frenchman. He had now an opportunity of doing what 
ho told his M’ife greatly neciled to be <lone—namely, 
of teaching his captains to be officers. “Every captain 
in this lleet," he once said to Gilbert Blanc, “thinks 
himself fit to be Prime Minister of Great Britain.” The 
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Atliniral was resolved to show them that they sliould not 
disohoy, or slmw a want of promptitude in obeying, tlie 
orders of (Jeorge Brydges Bodney. He set resolutely 
to work to bring them to a proper degree of smallness. 
While he was matuunvring in front of (Juichen the 
ilays were ))asseil in tacking in succession or tacking 
together, in wearing in succession or togctlier, in forming 
cobimn and forming line. Whenever a ship was o\it of 
lior station her signal was imnle, and she was })ublicly 
relmked without regard to the seniority of l>cr cajdain, 
or to the fact that she carried an admimrs Hag. 
Uotlnov even threatened to lioist his llatt in a frigate in 
order to observe the line from a distance the better. It 
is easy to understand that such schooling was disagree¬ 
able to old captains who tliought themselves masters of 
their profession. Bodney’s second in command, Sir Hyde 
Barker, a thorough seaman and solid fighter of tlic old 
stamp, >vas wrought by it into a state of sullen fury. 
When ho rotuincd to England a few months later he 
was with difficulty restrained by Sandwich from rush¬ 
ing into a iiampldetcenng attack on his late commander. 
For the jircsent, however, there was nothing for it but 
obedience. At the end of a few days the lesson liad 
been bwight, and the English squadron manceuvred M’ith 
the jirccision of Frederick’s gi’cnadiers. Bodnoy might 
have foinul a more excellent way. If ho had had more 
of the kindly good*fellowshi|) of I^elson, if he had been 
wont to talk things over and explain his ideas to his 
eajitains, to get tlie wild ducks out after dinner and 
work out problems, it might have been better for his 
glory. But this was not Bodney’s way. He lived apart 
from his captains, whom he generally regarded as his 
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social inferiors—neither asking for theii- frien<lshij> nor 
giving them liis—asking only for that implicit ohe<li(Mice 
which lie was rea«ly to lemler to his own oflicial suj)eriors. 
As a natural conse^ueiice he got obedience, but he won 
none of that loyal devotion which bonml Collingwood, 
or Ilallowell, or Iloste to Nelson. His relations to his 

subordinates were always strained. They knen that lie 

* « 

expected them to act oidy o>i his <»rder, therefore they 
wouhl do ju>t wliat they were ordered and nothing more. 
He could neyer shut up )iis signal-book as Nelson co\ild, 
with the confidence that he liad instillerl his spirit into 
his captain.s and could trust them to act in it. On 
Rodney’s part, liowever, it is only fair to reim’inlau- that 
the relations of Nelsim to his cajitains were e.xceptiomd, 
atul would not have been possible nnle.s.s lie had been 
absolutel}' sure of their spirit of discipline. In the 
American War the bombs <i{ discipline re<juircd to be 
tightened, and Rodney did well to tighten them. To 
s;iy that he could not temper command by good-fellow¬ 
ship, that he could order but coidd not inspire, is to say 
that he liad not the genial temperament of the very 
greatest 8tam}> of leader, of a Nelson or «if a (Juslavus 
Adolphus, to wliom, king as he was, all soldiers were 
brothers, who know that his jjfi'sonal intlueiice wouhl 
give him al) the superiority he wanted. To that race 
Rtxlncy did not helong. 

The second phrase, as the fencing men would say, of 
the duel with Ouicheii was pure mano'uvring on both 
sides—mere doubling and di.scngaging. Tlie Frenchman, 
who had the advantage of the wind when they met, took 
care not to lose it, and though lie liad a <li.stinct 
sujKiriority in number of ships, would not force on a 
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battle. Acconling to the French historians it was the 
English admiral who avoided action. It doe.s nob seem 
to strike them as absnrd that, if it were so, Guichen 
did not bear down, and either forc6 him to stand, or 
cha.so him ignominiously into Santa Luci:i, as on this 
supposition he could have done. The facts show that 
(iiiichen was by no means an.xious for a close 6ght, He 
would come down in line of battle to just out of gun¬ 
shot, and there parade in <lefiance much as a mischievous 
boy might flaunt a rc<l rag at a b\ill from the safe side 
of a fence ; but so soon as the English seemed to bo 
coming into striking distance the French worked up to 
windward at once. “They kept,” said Kodney, "an 
awful distance.” It was a somewhat risky game, for the 
fence was iiot(piite permanent Though the tnide wind 
blows from the cast it does not blow always from the 
same point of east, and a slight shift in it might enable 
Rodney to get to wimlward. Once it did give him the 
chance, but only for a moment. Then it dropped back 
and the Frenchman slipped off. During the fortnight 
in which the two fleets were zigzagging in front of one 
another, the Frenchman always breaking measure, to 
take to fencing language again, so soon as the English 
were within lunging disUxnce, there were two partial 
actions, one on the 15th the other on May 19th. On 
one if not on both of these occasions the English fleet 
could have forced on a battle by steering into the i*car 
of the French line, and so cutting off the last three 
or four ships. If this had been done Guichen must 
cither have left his tail behind him like the lizard, or 
have fought a real battle. But Rodney was not pre¬ 
pared to break away from the old system of tactics as 
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yet. lie could only use it with luoie tacticul jiulgnu ut 
than his contemporaries. These actions, therefore, pre¬ 
sented no particular novelty, and were thoroujzhly fecMe. 
At last the two tleel.s .separated hy mutual con>ent. 
Hoth were in fact in a very had condition. The »ise of 
copper sheathijiji was only comin;i in among ourselves. 
Tlie French had not hegun to use it. Ships, being un- 
])rotccted against harnaele.s and worms, grew inj>idly 
foul ami leaky. Some of Ilodney’s were in an almost 
sinking state, and fiuiehen’s were not in better Citse. 
Finally, the a<lmirals weie glad enough to .separate, 
ami return to port on May 21st. (iuichen steeie<l for 
Fort Koyal roiunl the north eml <»f Martini«[ue, Ko<lnoy 
sent three ships into Santa Lucia, ami then imule his 
way with the bulk of his Heet to Ilarha<loe.s, in order to 
be on the spot if the French .should persevere in their 
de.signs on that island. 

T’nictically thi.s was the eml of the mea.suring of 
swords ]>etween Uoilncy and Ouiclien. There was no 
further fighting or attempts to fight among the Les,ser 
Antilles that year. Hardly ha«l Kodney reachetl (’arlisle 
IJav in Ihirbadocs before he received news wliich materi- 
ally altered the position. It was brought by (’ajitaiu 
Mann of tlie Cerhertts^ wlio, while cruising oil' (.’adi/ early 
in the month, hatl sighte<l a large convoy under the pro¬ 
tection of a squadron of linc-of-hattle ships steering to 
the west. He followed tlicin in the hope of cutting olf 
one of the merchant ships, ami so learning more alKuit 
them. The enemy was too vigilant, hut he saw cnougli 
to convince him that this was a Spanish force on its way 
to the West Indies. Captiun Mann tised his discretion in 
the riglit way. He left his sUition and hurried with the 
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news to tlie Antilles. JSoon other messages to tlie same 
ctt'ect arrived from Commodore .Tohnstonc’s Sijuadron on 
the coast of Portugal. Kodney made all possible Iniste 
to sea and resumed his cruising to windward of Alar- 
tiniijuo. But the Spanish commander, Don Jose Solano, 
w;vs a more capable man than Langara. I le had foreseen 
tlie jiossibilit}' that the Knglish might be at sea on this 
station, and therefore steered farther to the north .so as 
to enter by the Saints’ Passage between Dominica and 
(luadaloujie. Then he anchored in Prince Kuport’s Bay 
in Dominica, and there waited to be joined by (luichen. 
'Flic meeting was cnected, ami the force of the enemy 
thereby raised to thirty-six linc-of-battlc shijis. It was 
liopeless to attempt an attack on such a force, and 
Bodney made at once for Gros Islet Bay in Santa Luciiu 
Ho moored his fleet under the jirotcction of batteries, 
and fortified Pigeon Island. The measure was destined 
to be the salvation of the station in the next year, but 
for the present its worth was not put to the test. The 
Spaniards were as usual much more a hindrance than a 
help to their allies. They Iiad the jilaguo on board, and 
were dying like sheep with the rot, or as they say 
themselves—say with less than their habitual felicity of 
expression —como chxnchasy which, sav’ing the reader’s 
reverence, are bugs. This great force therefore did 
notliing. Don Jose M'as .so cowed by the wretched state 
of his .scpiadron that he insisted on being convoyed to 
San Domingo by Guichen. From thence lie made 
the best of his wa}' to Havannah. No wonder that 
French and English naval officers alike prayed that they 
might liave the Spaniard as an enemy but never as a 
friend. As soon os he had seen his burdensome allies 
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well intt> the Bahama Channel, (luiihen, whn knew 
that hi-s squa<lion was worn out ami s;iw the huiiicane 
months close on liim, left the West Imiies. After 
touching on the coast of the insurgent colonies he, to 
the hitter «lisaii|»ointinent of the rebels, insisted on sailing 
for Europe. The West Indies were thus practically clear 

of enemies. 

In the meantime liodney had been waiting for the 
attack which never came. Early in -Inly he wius rein¬ 
forced by a squadron frofu England under the eomman'l 
of Captain Walsingham, but it w:i.s now too late to do 
anything. The hurricane months were jvist beginning. 
A vcr\' rude rhyme ha.s been foiaucd to ai<l the mariuei s 
memory, aud it limits the hurrieaiie season with reason- 

able acciirucv— 


JniK* UX} 

.Inly by, 

AiiyiiM lc)i»k nut you uiu>b 
SrpUnubi'T rvincMulxT, 
OcloU.*! all 


In this duly Kodney deciiled to leave waters in which 
nothing could now be, done. Ho sent the trailing ships, 
which lia.l collected for convoy, to Europe under charge 
of Sir Hyde Parker and those of his captains whom ho 
desired might be better strangci-s to bim in future. 
Kuwlcy and Walsingham were ordered to daniaicn. 
The safety of the Lesser Antilles was provided for 
suflicicntly, and then he sailed for Sandy Hook himself 
with ten line of-battlc ships and a frigate. 

The campaign of 1780 had done nothing to diminish 
the reputation Rodney had gained by th*3 relief of 
Gibraltar. He was not held responsible for the failvjre 
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to win on April 17th, or the sul>se(iucnt f»ailure to force 
Ciuichen into close action in May. Altliougli what 
figliting there Inul been was hut indecisive, the substantial 
results were considerable. All attacks on tlie English 
islands had been stopped, anil althongh no ctfectivo 
counter-stroke had been delivered at the French, yet we 
had rctnained masters of the field of battle at the end 
in spite of the enemy’s suj)erior numbers. To be sure 
the siiflerings of the Spaniards from the plague had 
helped us materially, but they were the consequences of 
a dirty inefficiency in our foes wliich would one day, 
when opportunity aiul faculty combined, give us a 
decisive victory. At home, therefore, Kodney’s fame 
was great. Ho was being sung into immortality by 
ballad-mongers. His lady was liighly complimented by 
the King in frequent l)i*awing-room. Other rewards of 
a more substantial kind were not wanting. When the 
thanks of the House were voted him for the relief of 
Gibraltar, his friends had, with more zeal than judgment 
moved that the King sljould be petitioned to grant him 
a pension. With almost incredible want of taste they 
made mucli of the Admiral’s notorious ])ecuniary cm- 
barrassinents. The motion was oi)posed by North {is 
irregular, and even indecent. It was certainly unneces¬ 
sary. A pension with remainder to his children was 
granted, and would certainly in any case have been 
granted by the King. 
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Rodney’s decision to go to New \ork was not a 
hasty one. It was pai-t of a scheme which liad long 
matured in liis mind. ^Vhen he was applying for 
command during the summer ami autumn of 1778 he 
had written several papem to Siindwich, giving his views 
of tlie principles on which the naval war should he con¬ 
ducted hy iis in the West Indies and on the coast of 
North America. They show a power of looking at 
warlike operations xs a whole, and a sense of the \ital 
imi)ort 4 inco of idan and aim which cause some <louht 
whether the Admiralty made the best ii.sc it could of 
his services when it appointe<l him to a command at sea. 
The capital defect of onr luanagemeiit at that time was 
precisely the want of colierence in our <*i>eratious whicli 
Rodney eould have supplied. If instead of sending him 
to the W’est Indies the fJovet ninent lunl given liiin tin- 
post which was to have been held hy Collingwood, and 
was actually filled hy Loril Keith in Napoleons time—if 
it had named him commander-in-cliief with his Iiead- 
quarters at Portsmouth, and had given him a general 
control over the movements of stjuadroiis wo might 
have been the jjoorer for one great victory, hut our navy 
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would have liccii used witli a definiteness of aim whieh 
was conspicuously wanting in fact. This, however, could 
not he, ami the next best post was the one ho actually 
lield. In the West Indies Koilney was at liand to liel[) 
our coinmamler.s on the American coast. His plan was 
to act against tlie French in the Antilles during the 
spring and early summer with vigour enough to keep 
them well employed, then, when the hurricane months 
made cruising too dangerotis in the West Indies, to 
|)rocecd to the North American coast, and there, uniting 
all available forces, to strike hard at the insurgents. If 
the French followed they might be forced to fight a 
battle. 

Acting on this jilan Rodney sailed from the Antilles 
in July. He took this step on his own responsibility, 
though he had good general reason for believing that it 
would be approved. In this he was not mistaken. 
Samlwich highly approved, observing with much truth 
that unless His Majesty’s ofiicei*s would “take the great 
lino” nothing cfTectual woidd ever be done. He was 
right; but unfortunately it was somewhat difficult for 
His Majesty’s ofiicers to hike the great lino effectually 
with such forces iis they were supplied with and such 
inspiration as they receivcil from home. Our military 
forces were ridiculously inadequate to the work they 
had to do, and were moreover divided as if to make the 
utmost of their weakness. Clinton was holding on to 
New York with one half of the army. Cornwallis 
and the other half were fighting in the Southern St^ites 
with a valour, skill, and success which, ungrateful people 
that we are, we have too much forgotten. United under 
Cornwallis our army might have done something. 
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Divi«le(l it oonlil only .stainl ;ti Kay, oi ;»t Kc.>L caiiy on 
.a ji^uoiTillcTo w.trfaro \vlii» h might Kr, ami \v:i>, lirilliauilv 
succfs-iful h)i- .1 linn*. Knt was none the le^s ih)<one<l to 
he futile in tlie long inn. Ihulney eotihl <!<> nothing to 
retne'U' the ilefectixo inanayonm'nt of the laml forie.'. 
Ho h;ul little ehame to nso his s.|naihons with otVeet. 
'Fhe iloparttire of (Iniihen Inol nnnle it. impos.-'ihlo 
for the enemy to kei'p tlie si-a. Iheir si|Ua*lion which 
cliil remain on the <oast ke|>t elo.-e in Khoih- Iskiinl 
Ifarhonr, whore it h:nl lire |n'otei-tion of powerful 
hattorio.'s ami of an Anreiioarr force. Clinton «loclitre'l 
to co-opefatr! in an attack, alleging that the mremy s 
work.s weix* t<io strong, ami that the time ha'l gone Ky 
in which anvthing couhl he ellcct«'<l again.-t them, lie 
laiii the hlaiiie <»f failnre to act s*Min<‘r on .\rlmlhnot, tlu; 
admiral on the station. Arhrrthnot attr ihrrte.l it to the 
sloth ami stni»idity of ('linton. 'I’ltcie was a great ileal to 
he saitl on both side.s, for f he st.hlier though hr ave, now ami 
tlien active, ami a "good drill,” was a woodi-n per.-'onago ; 
ami the sailor, though tro one ever ipresl ioncil his coin age, 
and he was douhtlc.ss able to manage a ship, was a ^prarrel- 
KOitic, narrow-minded, sirltislr man. Iioilncy conld <1 <j little 
cxro[)t comment ort the miscrahlc irranagerm-irt of the 
w'ur artd stiirnrlatc tlic activity of i>irr crnisers against the 
Yaitkeo pr ivateers. 1 le wa.s moreover in ill health hint.'elf 
—compcllcil to remain iimcli on shor’o at Xew \ orlv, cotir 
|»laining bitterly fif the <lamj> and coal of the cliirrate. His 
presence in irresistible force on tiro coast served to depress 
the rebels, then at the lowest point of their fortuite. 
Nothing, however, was done, or conld ho done, to really 
weaken the iminoDSC essential strength of the y\merican 
jK>sition. 
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Tlic sad trutli is, tliat tl»c chief outcome of his 
presence on tlie station was a \iolent f|nanol with 
Arlmthnots Tins officer, wlio was his inferior in rank, 
resented his arrival from the West Iinlies deeply. lie 
thought it mean in a hrotlier admiral to come and spoil 
the fan—to come, in plain wonls, and take the prize- 
money. A niisei*ablc interest of the ])ocket was at the 
bottom of this as of so many naval fpiarrols. To the 
good of tlie public service Arbuthnot seems never to 
have given a thoiighh All he cared to see was that the 
arrival of a senior officer on the station would deprive 
him of the Commander-in-chiefs share of every prize. 
lndee<l he hatl very soon practical demonstration of this 
unpleasant truth. Shortly after Uodney’s arrival one of 
the frigates whicli he had taken over from Arbuthnot 
captaircd a vessel laden with arms and stores for 
the rebels. 'fhe admiral’s share of the prize-money 
was £3000, ami tliat Kodney jmeketed with punctuality 
atul despatch, tlierehy driving Arbuthnot into an explo¬ 
sion of fury worthy of Hawser Trunnion. Rodney’s 
own view is given by liimself in a letter to Jackson the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. He poinU out that if he 
h.ad looked to money only he might have made a lucra¬ 
tive cruise on the Spanish main, but “ tlio’ the hand of 
adversity and the base ingratitude of individuals liad 
learnt me the value of Riches, it has not, or ever shall, 
eradicate from my mind the D\ity I owe luy King and 
Country.” He would not cruise for money only, but if 
ill the fair way of duty he came where money was, he 
would take every sixpence to which he had a right. 
Arbuthnot was sulky and mdo. He made difficulties 
and sent home complaints; but he had to deid with a 
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man who was rcsoliUe to he ohcy<*cl. I timl 

my clear Sir/’ wrote lioilncy again to .Tackj^on, "a Ihitt 

for Knvv ami ]\Iallice. I hail rather have Knvy tl^an 
% 

Pity. I will go oil ;in<l emlciivom \>\ exciting inyj^rlf 
in the Sci'vice of iny King and t.'ountiy to tlcsorvc inoio 
Knw and more ^lallicc. It cannot hurt me for I am 
resolvctl to do my Duty, and no Kank whatever >hall 
screen any ()H'tcer under mo wlio does not do hi.s l)ut\ . 
The (Io<mI, the Worthy, the truly Ihave olVuer will love 
and Honour me, others are vinwrnthy my notice. All 
shall he treated like gentlemen, and none under my 
command .shall ever liavc reason to tax me with Pi.s- 
respeet to them ; hut I will he the Admiral. Ihis, as 
Sandwich might have sai»l. wa.s “the great line.’ 
KcMlney was in the right, and was supported hy min¬ 
isters, If their .support liad gt»ne to the length of 
supei*seding Aibuthnot it woulcl have heen the hettei 
for the public service in the following year. 

A (jiuirrel about iiumey affords a convenient oppor¬ 
tunity’ for reverting to IJodiioy’ s own financial jiosition. 
It had lieen materially hettere«l at the expense of the 
enemies of his King and country. His letters to his 
wife during these months contain s;itisfactory references 
to the speed with which his prize-money was enabling 
liiiii to clear ofV tlie worst of liis <lohts ami provide foi 
Ills family. There was another pmpo.so for which fumls 
w'erc greatly iiceilocl. lien ho .sailed at the cml of 
1779 Rodney ha*l told hi-s wife that a naval oflicor who 
wishc<l for proper supjmrt must have a scat in Parlia¬ 
ment. »S«» soon, therefore, as the first creditors were 
satisfied—none, let u.s liope, were paiil sooner than the 
Druminonds—he forwarded funds to feandwicli for the 
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pvirchasc of a scat. By tlic decision of his friend, 
apparently, lie was jiut tip for Wc.stininstcr, and S;uk 1- 
wii-h was ahlo to inform liiiu in September tliat tlio 
fnmls bavinj; come to hand in time, “the fiee and 
independent” had tluly returned liim at tlie liea<l of the 
poll. It is curiou.s that lie, a thorou"h "oin" supporter 
of tlio Administration ami a “ Ivinj'’s friend,” stood with 
Fox, the hitlcre.st of all the critics of Lord North’s 
Cabinet, who was destined to be a member of the very 
Ministry which recalled Uodiic}' himself from the West 
Imlies in 17S2 with contumely. 

At the close of 17S1 lie sailed a^ain for the West 
Imlies, and arrived early in December after a stormy 
[lassago. Durin.i' his absence the station had been swept 
by one of the most ilremlful hurricane.^ on record. It 
burst on October 10th. when, .according to sea loro, it 
ought to have been “all over.” Not only was it late, 
but it was far-reaching. Barbadoes had been supjiosed 
to lie beyond the track of the hurricane, but this year 
it was terribly smitten. I’lantations were desolated, 
and the very fortifications were blown <lown. The 
other islands were no more fortunate, and a whole 
squadron of war-ships was cast away or so shattered as 
to need a complete refit. The French islands suffered 
as severely as our own. The greatness of the disaster 
cowed both sides for a time into fellow-feeling. Spanish 
pri.soners at Barba<loes exerted theinsolvos “ like friends’’ 
to helj) their captors, and were effusively thanked by the 
Governor. Bonilla, at Martinique, sent back some ship¬ 
wrecked English seamen, declaring that ho could not 
consider the victims of such a misfortune as prisoners 
of war. 
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llii.s sii)>iliiotl iiiood could not IkOi]no\' wus iK*t 

likely to allow himself to be stopped by sentiment. In 
Deceinber he liad hi.s sqmnlr.m in trim again, lie 

ilecided to .see wlielh.M an elleetivo stroke coidd not be 
deh\ere«l at the I'lench. St. A incent seemed to pre.sent 
an oj)portiiniiy. I lie i.sland was repoiieil to have sull’ered 


.seriously fiom the hurricane, and the fortilications 


were 


.said to be entirely ruined. A.s the island lies <lirectly 
to the south of Santa Jaicia. and lia«l lioen taken from 


us by (he French early in the war, the temjitalion to 
attempt something on it was irresi.slible. A lioily of 
Iroop.s, under (.ieneml \’aughan, wa.s embarked on the 
s<|uadron,and the combined forceweiit .^outh in goorl hope. 
Ihit the expedition was a failure. The la-ports as to the 
damage <lonc by the hurncane turneil out to have been 


gros-sly exaggerated. I’he fortifications were found to be 
intact, and far too strong to be taken except by regidur 
siege, for which Vaughan had neither men nor battering- 
train. After u few days’ stay on shore the soldiei's were 
re embarked, and the srjuadron returned to CIi os Islet Hay. 

Its stay here was not long. lieinforcements were com¬ 


ing, and there was work of a tempting kind to be <lono. 
The reinforcements includeil the prizes Ihslney himself 
had taken from the Sjianiards. We had sheathed them 
in coj)per, and they were among the finest ships afloat. 
Samuel Hood, who ha.s been named as having served under 
lt<jdncy' in the attack on Havre as cujituin of tlic I'estol 
twenty-two years earlier, and had just been promoted 
rear-admiral, was in command. Ho had been expressly 
chosen in the hojie, which was not to be disappointed, that 
he would prove a capable second. Samuel Francis Drake, 
who was as yet only commodore, Imt was soon to be rear- 
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a<liniial, was third. Captain Edmund AtHeck came next 
to them in seniority. The names of these tliree will he 
found conspicuous during tlic remainder of Kodney’s 
figliting. Hood arrived in January, 1781, and in that 
inuntli there came also orders to set about a j)iece of 
work which Uodney tindertook in joy and hope, not 
foreseeing that it was destined to prove to liim the 
sotirce of infinite worry, of hitter attacks, of loss of 
credit, and of loss of law.suits, which reduced him in his 
old age to the poverty which he had just shaken ofl. 

Owiif' to a variety of causes wliicii do not directly 

O • 

interest us, Holland had been drawn into the war. 
Orders, dated December 20th, came owl to KoJney and 
to (Jeneral Vaughan to seize the island of St. Eustatius, 
w Inch, with St. Martin and Saba, belonged to the Dutch. 

'I’o (piite understand all the enterprise was destined 
to mean to Uodney, it is necessary to take into account 
the iiosition of St. Eustatius. This island, with its even 
less favoured si.ster.s St Martin and Saba, is little better 
thaji a mas.s of barren rock. It lies far up in the Lesser 
Antilles between Harbuda and SanUi Cruz, just north¬ 
west of our own island of St. Christopher or St. Kitts. 
As it has little native wealth, the Dutch with their usual 
good business faculty made a free port of it, hoping that 
tinders glad to be free from the severe colonial trade 
legislation of those days would use it as an open mart. 
They were not disa|)pointcd, and the island had always 
had a kind of prosperity as a place of exchange. The 
outbreak of the rebellion in the jdantations gave an 
immense impulse to its industry. ^Yhell direct trade 
with the insurgent plantations was stopped it was very 
soon found by both sides that this measure of hostility 
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liiul its inconveniences. If, for instance, Americans were 
not to bo allowe«l to export cotton and tobacco to imni>h 
them for rebellion, Englisbinen could only inllict the 
ca.stigation by depriving theiusehes of tobacco and 
cotton. The West Indies were nearly touchcil by a 
ce.ssation of tra<lc, for the planters nero in the habit of 
iniporting the maize and bacon on ^vhich they fed tlteir 
slaves fi'oin the North Amoi'icaii plantations. If they 
were deprivetl of these the slaves w«nd<l star\'e ; if the 
slaves starved the islands wotdd be mined ; if the islands 
were ruined the lo.ss to Kiiglaml would he enormou.s. 
Our fathers, though high-spirited, were practical men. 
Patriotic emotion and the unity of the Kmpire were 
good, but they must not, it wa.s spontaneously felt, 
be made to mean the lo.ss <*f cheap cotton, the .sei ond 
r|ualitiosof snuir, good ]>ipe tobacco, ami the sugar trade. 
A coinpromiso had to be made between our principles 
and our neces.sities. It was found by grunting permis¬ 
sion for the importation of Antericun proiluce through 
St. Eustutius. The inevitable result was to throw the 
whole trade between England or her West Indian 
Islands and the phintations into the market-place of 
St. Eu.statins. The island sprung for a duy into the 
prosperity of Tyre and Sidon. There the English 
inercliarit and the West Indian planter met the Vunkee 
trader, and they dealt with one another. There, too, 
they met and trade<l with the men of the French islands 
with whom they could no longer directly deal Vast 
rows of warehouses arose like mushrooms and were 
rented for ituiucnse sums. Alongside of this trade there 
arose another. Given the natural inclination of mankind 
to sell in the dearest market, it was inevitable tliat u 
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great liusiiie>s in contnihand of wav sljould l)e carried on 
in siuli a favoured spot. St. Kustatius became in fact 
wliat our own island of Nassau in tlie lialiainas was 
during tlie .\nieri<'an Civil War—a depot for the articles 
classcil \uider that name. Finally, it may be noted that 
great nnmbei-.s of our own ^\*est Indian planters atid 
inerehants, particularly those of St. Kitts, endeavoured to 
secure their goods from the risk of capture by the French 
by storing them in a neutral island. 

In fact the phiec was as useful to us as it could be to 
our enemies. Ihit when war broke out with Holland it 


was decided to seize upon it as a matter of course. To 
Koduey no order could bo more agreeable. He bad 
long logai'ded St. Kustatius with particular hatred as 
the place from whicli our enemies drew most of their 
stores, and alst) as the ])lace in which traitors to their 
King and country were base enougli to trade with 
rebels. 'J'lio op|nirtunity for an attack was very good. 
The Spaniards were cither lying at llavannah or wast^ 
ing themselves in petty attacks on our garrisons in 
Florida. Only four Frcncli line-of-battlo ships were at 
Fort Koyal. On January 30tli Rodney, having shipped 
a force of soldici's tinder General Vuuglian, sailed from 
Gros Islet Ray. After jiassing in front of Fort Royal, 
lie left Drake with six sliijis to watcli the Frenchman 
and steered directly for St. Kustatius. The place was 
surrounded on February 3rd, summoned, and taken at 
once. The Dutch governor, Graaf, having no soldiers 
and no forts, could only surrender at discretion. Rod¬ 
ney, tvho had had a sharp passage of arras with him 
before concerning a salute fired to the Yankee flag, had 
a particular joy in receiving his submission, and, it must 
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he atl<iir>\vle‘l.ueil, trealeil the |w)oi iii;ui in a \L*?y lii^rh 
ainl nii^'hty inutinof. 'I'lie »li5ijslei.s (»f tlie Dutcli <liil imt 
utnl licfc. of t>ne linn<lr<Ml an<l tliiitv sail Ijad 

4 to 

left a fi-\v hefeue ntxler the )»roliM'iion <»f a shij* <>f 

sixty mnis. It was followod hv t\\.> scM-iilv-f<.*ni's ainl 
a frigate, wlii<'h easily sei/eil it all after a vety brief 
actiott in which the l>uteh a'liniral, Kinl). was kilhal, 
fighting at ho}»ele>s o<hls for the honour of the (lag. 

So far all seeine«l well. 'I'he hoot\' taken was e.-«liin- 

% 

ated at the inagJiilicetit ligurc of three millions steiling. 
Itodno}' announced that everx thing taken shoidd he at 
the King’s mercy, 'rim news wxs sent Inmu* at ('nca*, 
and rccei\ed with much lni//aing and lhr«>wing nj) (>f 
cap.s. A great blow Innl been stjnck at the lou-mimlcd 
Ibttch. and the people rejoiced theiefoie. I.ady Kodm-y 
ami Kiiidu'ich hasten<*<) to tell the A<litiiral how delighted 
cverylnwh' wtrs with him. The Ixing resigneil all Ins 
rights to tlie oflicers of Ids sea and land set \ ieo. A 
great cry of rage ami <l»s;tp|>ointinent went np fr<.>m the 
Trencli i.sland.s and the rebellions coloiiii-s, >>)dclt was 
meat and drink to Itr)tlnev. I'or siuno time bis. letters 

to 

are literalh’ overpoweritig witli trininph oxa-r t)io splendid 
blow lie bad struck at the encJiiies (»f bis country and 
the traitors who dealt with them. Ibit the somewhat 
of bitter which is jiroverbially sehbun ab.seiit from 
human joys was sooti foutnl to be mix«;d with tin's cup 
also. In the fire of Ins xeal Ibxlnev bad been iieitlicr 
to bind nc»r to liold. He bad coiifiscatcMl iminenso 
(juantitics of property belonging to British subjects—to 
the planters of St Kitts in particular. He had forgotten 
that the King could neither take nor give uxvay more 
than his rigid. The letter in which George the Third 
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resigned all his own claims contained a clause specially 
exempting the property of his siihjects engaged in 
legitimate trade from seizure. It wouhl have been well 
for liodneys hap[)iness if ho had paused to think wliat 
those words meant. It would have been well too for 
his reputation if he hail lemcmbercd how careful it 
behovc<l a man, wliosc friends had paraded his poverty 
in the House of Commons, to be before he laid hands 


on money. He thouglit of nobody and nothing except 
tlie joy of trouncing enemies and traitors, and the happi¬ 
ness of at last getting prize-money enough to wij)e all 
debt ofl‘, and leave something for his dear children. 

In this frame of mind he remained for sonic time. 
When the plantci's of St. Kilts sent their attorney- 
general to state their c;ise, lie refused, rash man, to 
discuss the matter with a lawyei*. The ]>rofcssion was 
amply avenged, for Kodney had to listen to many 
lawyers in the Admiralty Court, of which he appears to 
lun e totally forgotten the existence until reminded by 
writs. The .Tews, who abouinle«l in the islainl, u’crc 
stripped to the skin and sent packing. The Dutch had 
surrendered at discretion, and were treated after the 
manner of Alaric. To the French, who were open 
enemies, Kodney showed more consideration. They 
were allowed to go with bag and baggage. Bouill6, 
who was furious, wrote angry lettei-s, and he and 
Kodney, as Burke put it, defied one another in the 
highest style of chivalry. In this respect, however, 
Kodne 3 '’s conduct was, in diplomatic phrase, perfectly 
correct, and ho stuck stoutly to his guns. Correct also 
was his conduct in respect to the naval stores, in spite of 
the charges brought against him later on. He sent them 
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all to tlie King’s arsenals. As for tlie otlier goods, witli 
tlie exceplion of a very small part wliieh was returned to 
I'ai"li<h ownoi's. tllc^■ were solil hosfu. ihe island, in 
the words of tlie Jiuniol HttjK'Ur, ••hecuine one of the 
greatest auctions that ever was opened in the nnivci-se. 
All comei-s, except the late owners, were permitted to hid, 
and the goods wen; kiU)oke«l down to the highest bidder 
often, such was the glut in the market, at a third or 
ijuarter of their price. 'Pho Imj ers were permitted to 
lake them away subject to a few restrictions impo>eil to 
prevent the traiispoi't of provisions Ui the I'rcnch ishuuls. 
'i’hc mone)' was stored parti)’ in the Hag-slnj), pattl)’ in 
the i.slaml, which wa.s to be fortified, and proviiled with a 
garrison. Wliat goods coulil not be .sold, <*r were likely 
to prove more prolitable in Knghind, Mere laden on a 
great convoy, >vhicli m’xs to have sailed under the com¬ 
mand of Alfleck, ami did actually sail under Hotham. 
At this Mork Kodney remained till tlic beginning of 
May. 

It is impos.sible, 1 am afraid, to acfjuit the Admiral of 


great M'ant of jmlgmeiil, and, wliat is worse, of inability 
to resi.st the temptation to look after his own pocket too 
ea^erlv in the nholc course of this transaction. His 
folly in taking upon himself to decide what was and 
M-hat was not lawful prize >vjls of coui-se glaring. It 
carried its om'u punishment. Every man who kneu’ he 
had a ca.se brouglit an action against Inm in the Admir¬ 
alty Court. One after another they M'cnt against him, 
and he was compelled to refund. hat made this tlie 
more disa.strous for him vvas, that the great convoy from 
wliich lie hoped foi- so much fell into the hands of La 
Motto Picquet, who uas cmlsiiig at the mouth of the 
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ClianMcl, an«l was almost wholly cai rieil into lirest. Tiie 
isluml of St. Ku.statius was retaken hy BoiuIIls and 
inmien.se booty lo.st there. liotlney liad therefore to 
satisfy the elaim.s of the suitors out of tlie remnants of 
his prizes and liis other means. 'I'he tlrain loft liim a 
poor man to tlio etui t)f his days. His family biographer, 
n ho lias j^iveti a narrative of the.se e\ ents marked by 
judieious supfncssion.s, eomplains that the Admiral was 
deserted by his oHieial superiors. Some Kujilisli mer- 
ehants whom lioilney sent home a.s prisoners to be tried 
for unlawful dealings with the rebels were, it seems, 
reloa.sed at onee in Knglatnl, and their hook.s, alleged to 
he full of criminating evidence, M-ere ijnietly returned 
hy Lord (Jeorge fJermaine, the Secretary of State, But 


K’oduey ought to liavc remembered that in any case it 
would rc.st witli ininistei's to decide whether the accused 
men were to he tricil for treason or not, and that it was 
mad ill him to act as if they had been actually tried 
and condemned, I am afraid tliat zeal for the public 
service cannot be successfully pleaded in his defence, 
Tliis couhl liave been provided for by keeping the goods 
under lock and key till tliey were adjudicated on. 
Besides, the ugly fact remains that Kodney sold the 
goods for the benefit of himself and the other captors. 
It is true that he afterwards declared ho liad no ideii 
they would bo given uji by the King. But this was 
said in tlic House of Commons, and can, to speak frankly, 
only he accepted as true in a Barliaincutary sense. 
Kodney cannot possibly have been ignomiit that in such 
cases tlio King commonly did resign his rights. The 
course lie took can only be made intelligible by suppos¬ 
ing that his hatred of the rebels, combined with the 
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|)iosj)ect of escaping for ever fiom poverty, (»\-orj>o\V( r< il 
liis coniicioii sense. 

'I’lio results of the eaptmc of St. Ku.statiiis wen' t'vil 

f<ir his fame (lircrtlv uiel imlireetlv. I'lic attacks m:i«le 

• • 

on him in rarliainent will he dealt with later on. W'e 
need not pay much attention, or any indeed, to the 
••hai'fe.s lirouL'ht against him hv |•‘^•em•h historians. It 
i.s amusing t^i note the unction with which tlie «-ountry- 
meii of Napoleon’s marshals lift theii- hands in horror 
over the misdeeds of the lhiti>h .\dmiral. Hut in 


Uodnev’s own lleet the elVect was had, and it is certain 
that, till he left the \\*ost Indie.s in duly, tin- course of 
events was unfavourahle to ICngland. There exists a 
series <A letters from Hood to dackson of the .Vdmiraltv. 
hegnn about this time, whi<‘h is painful reading. Ih«tm 
it wo <-au only cnncindc that IIoo*l, hrave man an*! 
hrilliatit oHiccr a-s he was, was g'tihy of the meanest 
hackhiting, or that Ko«lney forgot duty and Imnour 
alike in Ids eagcrne.ss to collect the h«)ofy. If tlni 
accuser is to he iM'Iieved, the Admiral went very near 


lepeating the famous trick attrihnieil lo Sir Henry 
Morgan the Iluccaneer, who, it is said, persuaded his 
fellow “hrothers of the roast” to entrust him with all 
their booty, and then ran away witli it. lJo<lney, said 
Hooil, carrieil vast anins of imuiey t«j his Hag ship, and 
never rentlere<l any account of them. Aloiigsi«le of this, 
minor charges such as that Ilodney wonhl not allow 
his suhordinate to write home, in onler that people 
ndght he kept in ignoninco of what was going on, sink 
intr> insignilicance. All this may be discounted, for 
naval men, though a heroic nice, pay their tribute to 
human weakness like othei’s. They arc sadly addicteil 
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to grumblin" ainl. as Rodney himself said later on, 
naturally censorious. Hood, however, did not speak 
only ft)r liimself. What lie thought was tliought by 
olhci-s. There never was any open breach between 
the men. Hotid always obeycil ordei-s imnctually, but 
their mutual civility thinly covered a very genuine 
hostility. 

It cannot be honestly ilonied that the course of events 
did often justify the criticisms of Hood. Shortly after 
the capture of St. Eustatius, Rodney was informed from 
homo that a great French armament was preparing at 
Brest for the West Indies. It was to be commanded 
by Gi-asso. The Admiral at once sent Hood to tjike 
commaml otV Fort Royal, raising tho blockading force at 
the same time to fifteen sail of the line and five frigates. 
The object was to prevent the junction of the four ships 
in the port with the tlect coming fiom Europe. At a 
later porio<l, when he was a.ssailetl in Parliament for not 
going to Martinique, Rodney justified his decision to 
remain at St. Eustatius by saying that Hood was as fit 
to command as ho was himself. In tho course of tho 
blockade ho had occasion to commend his subordinate 
highly for the sagacity ho showed in refusing to bo 
decoyed oft his station by a false report of the appear¬ 
ance of tho enemy elsewhere. Unfortunately ho did 
not draw from Hood’s fitness tho obvious deduction that 
he ought to be left to fight in his own way if he was to 
bo loft in command. Ho yielded to what for some men 
is the irresistible temptation to direct operations from a 
distance. Napoleon was in this sort a notable sinner, 
and in his as in all cases this interference was the 
mother of confusion which is tho mother of failure. Only 
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the inaii on tlie Pj)Ot ran tell wliat ouj^ht t<» he <lon’c at 
the moment, an<l he cannot act with etVect if hi.s hamls 
ate to he tinl hy a distant superior who docs not know 
the facts. 

In this case there was certainly failure, and, wliat is 
worse, failure foretold hy Hood. He wrote to Rodney 
pointing out that the set of wind and current to the 
west made it very *liflicult for him to kcej) close to Fort 
Royal. An enemy coming from the eastward could, ho 
said, hug the cojust of Martinique, and slip into Fort 
Royal in sj)ite of him. He therefore aske<l leave to 
cruise to windward of the islaml, wheic he would he <ui 
the track of (Irassc and in a position to comjicl him 
either to fight a decisive battle or to give up the attempt 
to reach Fort Royal. Tiio leave was rcfuseil. Rodney 
exjU’C'S-KiNl a h;ar that the four ships in the liarhour 
would slip out and attack our possessions, or, which 
had heen even worse, might fall on Iiini at St. Kustatius. 
The fear seems to me exaggerated. Kveti if the ojicra- 
tions of the French had heen holder than they usually 
were, it was not likely that tliey wouhl risk four shi])s 
in the middle of twenty at a time when they knew that 
reinforcements weic coming. Hood hitterly jeered in 
Ids letters at the Admirals fear for his plumler. 

Wliatcver Rodney’s motives may have been, the mis¬ 
fortune which Hood had foretold actually ha)>pencd 
on April 28th. Grasse turned up to the noith of 
Martinique witli twenty sail of the line and a great 
convoy. Hugging the land closely lie slipped along the 
shore inside of the English sqtiadron. Hood had been 
rcinforcc<l and could dispose of nineteen sail, hut he was 
to leeward in the westerly current and the treacherous 
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lij'lit l>roe7,os wliich prevail nntlcr the laiul. He could 
not work up to windwar«l. Orasi^c was joined l>y 
the four slops in Fort Koval, which gave him a great 
suporioritv of force. Tliero f<)llowed on the *20th and 
:iOth two days of conf»isc«l and distant fjgliting. '1 ho 
Froncli admiral tleclared that tlie Kiiglish admiral ran 
away. I’lio Kngli.sh a<liniial asserted in good set terms 
that the bragging Frenchman would not come down 
like a man. After an immense otjtlay of powder and 
shot. Hood, finding that the enemy had united his forces, 
that one of his own ships was in a sinking shite, and 
that all were in want iif stores, gave up the now im¬ 
possible blockatle, and hastened to join Uodney in the 
north. 

With this misfortune all our superiority of position 
and numbers vanished away. Kodnoy was thoroughly 
.savage, and hinteil pretty intclligihly that Hood had 
mameuvro«l so as to fulfil his own prophecy—a monstrous 
charge, which he did not venture to press. It is to ho 
hopcfl for his honour tliat his conscience pricked him. 
Wliether lie or Hood was right as to the best way of 
meeting Grasse, there can, I should imagine, bo only 
one o])inion on the question whether his conduct during 
those months was worthy of his renown or of his actions 
before and afterwards. At a time when a great hostile 
force was approaching the station committed to his care, 
the proper place for an English admiral wjvs at sea and 
at the head of his fleet. He should not have remained 
on shore witli tlie auctioneer’s hammer in his hand 
superintending the sale of his booty amid surroundings 
redolent of the redoubted Sir Henry Morgan. His 
liealth was indeed bad, but it did not prevent him from 
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putting to Sea when informed of th.‘ arrival of (ira»e. 
Heshles, if it liad been so shaken as to make him in- 
ca[>able of commaml, he was all the more bouml not to 
intei-fere with the ottieer whom he left in the post of 
danger ami lionour. On tlie whole, one lias to come 
back to the view that Rodney's eyes had been dazzled 
and his better nature corrupted for the time by the fairy 
gohl poured out before him at St. Ku>fatius. 

During the two and a half monflis which lemained 
before the return of the hurrii’ane sea-soji everythin'' 
went wiong. The Knglish admirals met on Mav lUli 
between Montserrat ami Antigua. It was necessary to 
t;ikc Hood’s battered ship.s into harbour in the latter 
island to refit. W hile they uei'O so occupied tlie 
French were busy. Grasse was, no doubt, a less wary 
ami skilful tactician than Guichen. He had faults of 
chanicter which proved his ruin—faults which may be 
all collected umler that untranslatable French wor«l 
suJ/isiiiiM; but he was a clever olhcer. In liouille he 
had an ally of extraordinary energy. 'I'he two com¬ 
bined to carry out an aggressive campaign against our 
islands. While Kmlney was refitting at .\ntigua, a 
double cxpeiiition 8aile<l from Fort Royal. The larger 
part, under (irasse and Rouille, wa.s to attempt the 
recapture of Santa Lucia; the smaller, undi^r a M. de 
Rlanchelande, was to go south to Tobago. The attack 
on Santa Lucia failwl, tliajiks, in part, to Ro<lncy’s 
foresight in fortifying Pigeon Island ; thanks al.so to 
the accidental arrival of several Knglish frigate-s, whoso 
captiins landed their men to reinforce tlie garrison. 
Rouille discniharke<! his .soldiers and attacked in Ins 
usual fiery style, but our fortifications round Gros Islet 
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H:iy were too strong, and tlic guns on Pigeon Island 
kept tlie Fiencli Heet ofl’. Finding that tlie island 
conlil not be mastered so soon as they expected, Grasse 
and Bouilli- re-ciubarke<l their men, and followed Blanche- 
liunlo to Tobago. 

In the meantime Uodney was hurrying south from 
Antigua. He was met at sea by news of the retreat of 
the French from Santa Lucia, b»it did not learn their 
course. Conclmling that they would probably steer for 
Barbadoes, which ha«l not yet recovered the efVects of 
the great hurricane, he hastened there at once. On his 
arrival he was greeted by a despatch from Captain Fer- 
gusson, the Governor of Tobago, reporting the appear¬ 
ance of Blanchelande with the smaller French expedition. 
Rear-Admiral Drake was at once sent olT with six sail to 
help defend the island. Soon after he had gone came 
news that tlie whole Frcncli Heet was on its way to 
Tobago. For a time there was great fear for Dnike, 
but he <liscovered his danger in time and avoided it by 
speedy retieat. AVhen he had rejoined the Admiral, the 
whole English force sailed for Tobago, and arrived in 
time to be too late. After a gallant resistance, Fergus- 
son, who was well supported by the planters, had been 
compelled to surrender. 

Rodney fo»iml the French at sea, standing to the 
north along the string of little islands called the 
Grenadines, between Grenada and St. Vincent They 
were somewhat superior in force, but he expressed his 
readiness to figlit. No battle, however, took place. 
According to Rodney the French manceuvred to draw him 
to leeward of St Vincent, with the intention of getting 
between him and Barbadoes. According to Grasse, 
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the P^n‘'lish adiuiial, wlio being to eastwani had the 
wind, made use of his advantage to avoid a battle. The 
French showed no eagerness to figlit for their part. 
During the night they went hack to Tobago. Wlien 
Kodney <iiscovered tliat they had vanislicd his fears for 
Barbailoc.s revived, ami he returiieil there at once. 
Grasse after a short stay at Tobago teturne<l to Fort 
lioyal, and so endecl that campaign. 

The ill health of which RfKlncy had complained all 
through the year hud now increased o>i him. He had 
applicil for leave to come home during the hurricane 
months, ami it had been reluctantly granted him. As 
it wa-s now June, and therefore close on the dangerous 
sea.son, he began to make ready. Hood was to l>o 
dc.si»atchcrl with the hulk of the s<juadron to Sandy 
flook. Rodney liiniscif dechled to make an attempt to 
go there also, and onl}* to sail for Europe if he fouml 
himself unable to stand a northern latitude. His old 
flag-ship the Sandtrirh was so battered as to be unfit to 
stand tho voyage. He therefore shiftcil his flag to the 
which had been the Ftuixy Don .Juan do 
r^angara’s flag-ship. On August 1st he sjnle<l, and after 
going as far north a.s the latitude of the liiliamas fouml 
liimself so ill as to be conipcllcil to renounce all in¬ 
tention of going on to America. He therefore steered 
directly for England, an<l after touching at Cork, amved 
at Plymouth on .Sej»teiuber HJth. 



CHAPTER X 

RODNEY’S STAY IN ENGLAND 

Rodney’s return home was not what lie might have 
hopetl it wouhl ho a year before, or what it was destined 
to 1)0 when he returned from his great campaign a year 
later. His health was wretchedly bad, and after a very 
brief stay in London he went down to Bath to recruit. 
His son-in-law Mniuly, who edited his correspondence 
rather in what Carlyle called the ndibish shot here style, 
says that ho was untler the necessity of consulting 
London surgeons for sonic ailment other than the gout 
from which he had so long suffered. As a matter of fact 
it was a stricture. At Bath the Admiral had a short 
interval of rest with his wife, his daughters, and the 
faithful Loup. Loup, who was porhajis entitled to an 
earlier mention, was a French dog whom the Admiml 
had brought with him from Paris in 1778 — a beast 
obviously of the most meritorious intelligence and 
devotion. Surrounded by these dearly loved friends 
the Admiral had two months of rest for his body and 
mind. 

Indeed he needed consolation for the second as well 
as for the fii*st The last campaign had on the whole 
gone against him, and his popularity was not what it 
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liail been. lUnlncy might have <li.sj>ciise<l with popular 
applause, hut he coul<l not lu-lp seeing that his minis¬ 
terial frieiuls were <lisappointe«l in him. 'nieic was no 
talk of superscaling him. It wa.s not the wont of (icorge 
tlie Thinl to throw over a faithful servant who had 
been uirsuccessful, and on such a point the Mini.stij 
wotdd not go against the wi^h of the King- thoie 

were no signs given Inin of welcome. I he wai ua.s 
going against Kttgland, making the position of the 
Ministry hardier every day. Lord North and his col¬ 
leagues could iKit hut feel that Kodney ha«l of late done 
little to help them* When the new.s of the capture of 
St. Eu.st;itius came there had been talk of a peerage 
for the Admiral. It wa.s so serious tbat the Duke of 
Cbandos sent bim a message tlirongb La<ly lvO<lnoy 
fdVering to let him liave Hodney Stoke on rca.sonalilc 
terms if he wished to take his title from the ancient 
j)OS-session of the family from wliich ho claimcil to 
.lescend. The talk ended in talk, however, as later 
evejits in the West Indies went again.st us. 'Fhe failure 
at St Vincent, the los.s of ToKago under the very eyes, 
as the grumblers woubl say, of Dodiieys Heel, the ea.se 
with which Cirasse had ma«le bis way t(» I'orl Koyal, 
ami the impunity with which ho had .subse<|uently 
ranged the West Indies in tlcHance as it seemed of our 
licet, made a great score against us. To this we couhl 
only set olF, in the way of actual advance, the capture 
of St Eustatius and the Dutch post on the mainland. 
This liad seemed a brilliant success at the time, but it 
di«l not la.st Wlien it was seen tbat the want of the 
island had neither weakened the insurgents on the con¬ 
tinent, nor stoppcil the activity of the \ankec privateers, 
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aor jujuie it a wliit more difticult foi' a Freiich ailniiral 
to keep tl»e sea,—wlien finally it Avas founil, as it soon 
was, that the seizure of the island had made it 
harder than before for Englishmen to obtain those 
products of the planUtions which had become neces¬ 
saries to them,—the poi>ular voice ttirncd with its usual 
versatility from loud applause to loud complaint. The 
outcry of the planters in St. Kitts, and the traders 
wlioso goods had been confiscated, found an echo in 
England. Their case was taken \ip in Parliament by 
the formidable voice of Burke. Kodney therefore found 
himself the mark for not a little oblo(piy. 

The Admiral did not sit in silence under these attacks. 
He published a selection of his letters in order to prove 
that his conduct at St Eustatius liad been unimpeachable, 
and tliat he was not to blame for 8ubse(iuent failures. 
The person to wliom he entrusted the publication of the 
pamphlet turned out to be an injudicious editor, for 
lie printed Hood’s request to be allowed to cniise to 
windward of Martini(iuc, which of coui-so was to put 
a weapon into the hands of the Admiral’s enemies, 
llodney wjus annoyed, but the mischief was done. 

In December Kodney had an opportunity of answer¬ 
ing his cnoniics in Parliament. Burke moved for a 
committee to iinpiirc into the circumstances of the 
seizure of St. Eustatius in a vehement denunciatory 
speech such as ho only could deliver. The occasion 
called out both the weakness and the strength of the 
great orator. Ho saw a chance of damaging the Ad¬ 
ministration, and seized on it as a party man, in which 
character he was neither better nor worse than five 
hundred other honourable gcntleinon. He also thought 
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ho saw thiit the honour of Kngliiii<l liail ht oii tai 
and her interests ssicrificed, hy ernelt) mid greo<h A 
man must )iavo read Burke to very little [.urimse wh- 
<loes not know that when he wxs convinced ho had 
to deal with these sins his anger was perfeedy sincere 
and also perfectly generous. In this case he liad t>een 
pcrsumled hy the lamentations of the .sutVerers at St. 
Enstatius, ami he attacked liodney with a.siK.-rity. His 
charges were in many eases exaggerate.!, and Bodney 
had no dimenUy in disposing of them. There was, how¬ 
ever, a suhstance of truth helow the exaggeration, and 
to that the Admirals answer was hut lain.-. It was 
easy for him to show that he had not knowingl} rdloue.l 
provisions and naval sU.res to he sul.l to the Erench 
islands in order to fill hi.s own poekel. It was not 
cpially easy for him to prove that he had not gone to 
undue lengths in his seizures, or that he had not stayed 
UH) long at St. Enstatius. In his excuses for Mihse.pient 
failures he was sadly hampercl hy the notorious fact 
that he had dilVered in opinion from his siilKudinate. 
and that the siihonlinatc turned out to he nght. 1 here 
is far too much of the weak man's plea, *' It could not he 
helped, and how could I kiiowT' for Kodney s hoimur. 
On the whole one is gkol to he done with a thsagrecahle 
pa.ssage in his life. The Ministerial majority heing still 
intact, limke’s motion wa-s of course rejected. 

Rmlney was now to have an opiKirtuiiity of vindicating 
himself in another and far more eflectiial way. h-arly 
in Decemher he was summoned hy the King to consult 
on the measuies to he taken to cheek the victorious 
progress of the French in America. On what from this 
year forwar.l it is strictly accurate to call the coast of 
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file United States, the war liu<l yone steadily against 
l•hlgl:ln«l for niontlis. At tlic close of the campaign 
season in the AVest Indies, (hasse had sailed for 
America at the same time as Hood. Tliere he ifi com- 
Itinatioii with Wasliington ami Kochamheau carried out 
the operations whicii enlminated in the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Vorktown. It is just possible that if 
Hood had commanded for us at sea, the army under 
Cornwallis might have been saved, but our adinii-al was 
(iraves, a thoroughly commonplace and pedantic officer. 
He was out-mano'uvred by (irasse, and his retreat from 
tlie Chesapeake after a miserahly feeble fight with the 
I’lenchman, wliicli was bitterly criticised by Rodney, 
loft Cornwallis lielpless in the midst of an enemy four 
times as numerous as his own army. The surrender 
of Vorktown followed on Octolier 17th, 1781. 

The nows reached Kngland in the following month. 
It convinced all men, even tlie King, that the independ¬ 
ence of tlic colonies must be recognised at last, but it 
also showed that the war liad entered on a now phase. 
Freed Ijy the success of their allies from the necessity 
of helping the Americans, the French M-ould nou’ ho at 
liberty to devote themselves to that attack on our AVest 
Imliaii possessions which had always been the ultimate 
object of their war policy. It was a matter of course 
tliat Grasse, tlie hurricane season being over in the 
AA'est Indies, and bis work on the mainland done, would 
hurry back to Martinique. It was known that a 
great armament was jireiuiring at Brest to sail under 
Guichen, Rodney’s old antagonist, which was to reinforce 
Grasse. Then the whole force in combination with the 
Spaniards from Havannah was to athick Jamaica. A 
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<letcnnine<l eflbrt must l)e ma<)e t«» ilefoat this plan, nr 
tlie war \vo\iM eml in tUsxstc'r at sea a.s it hail done on 
land. 

Throiurhout Novemher the Admiralty was at work 
prcj)aring reinforcements for Hood, who wits already tint- 
numbered, and would he mewed up in por t by an over- 
whelmiuo forc»‘ if (Juichen ieache<l the Antilles before 
our own shij)S. Early in Deccinbet the danger- had 
become so j>res.sing that it was ilecidetl not to wait till 
all our reinforcemeut.s were ready, but to send part on 
a.s soon a.s they cordd be made ready. The King sum¬ 
moned Kodiiey to an audience and receiveil from him 
the as.surance that lie would not waste a day in getting 
to sea. From the King’s cabimd the Ailmiral hastened 
to Portsmouth to hoist his flag on the Funiii'hblf and 
again take ttj) the n-ins. 

Until the danuaiy of the following year Podney was 
at work, first at Portsmouth and then at Plymouth 
(wliich in a moment of exa.spcration he most unjustly 
called a “ liorrid portsuperiutending the fitting out 
of the p<pjadron, collecting men, driying on the laggard 
dockyard officials, heating ilown the ill-will of jkuI 
admirals who were sulky at real or imaginary intrusions 
on their authority. With this kind of opposition lxo<l- 
ncy, well .supported a.s lie was now hy the Adiuiriilty, kept 
no measure. It wa.s instantly eruslied ; ami as for the 
ilockyard officials, what orders could not do was cirectcd 
hy the crack of the whip. The Admiral could declare 
M’ith pardonahlc pride that he hud foice«l more work 
out of the yard in a montlr than it had done in a year 
heforc. All this driyc was of course augmented hy tlic 
ustial torrent of apjdicationa for places or promotion 
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from candidates and tlieir friends. Some of these could 
he neglected or refused, h\it to others attention must he 
jiaid. One of tliese came from Samhvicli on behalf of a 
Loj tl Cranstoun who “ i.s graxtly patronised by the Tjord 
Advocate.” It is highly probable that if Sandwich had 
been divinely informed that the end of the world would 
occur in an hour, the ruins of the universe would have 
fallen on liiin placidly penning a ret|ucst to somebody 
to find a place for somebody wlio was protected by 
somebody of importance. Nothing could be done for 
Cranstoun for the moment, hut Kodnc}* was not quite 
satisfied with Symojids the captain of the FormUlahh^ 
and he decided to take the Scotch protetj^ of the liOnl 
Advocate with him as a volunteer, and to give him the 
command of the Hag-ship as soon as a ])laco could bo 
found for the other officer. 

Two appointments were ma<le at Rodney s own re¬ 
quest which must not be passed over. Gilbert Blano was 
named Physician to the Fleet. This was not only an 
excellent administrative measure, but a wcll-deserve<l 
reward for past services. Since the end of 1779 
Blane had sailed with Rodney, and had used his in- 
Huence to introduce a number of sanitary reforms by 
which many hundreds of stout and well-trained seamen 
were preserved from fever and scurvy for the day when 
England’s need for stout and well-trained men was great 
indeed. Cleanliness and good food had been his 
favourite prescriptions, and to them Wixs duo the excel¬ 
lent general health of our squadrons in the West Indies. 
The second appointment was that of Sir Cliarles Douglas 
Jis Captain of the Fleet—an officer who was occasionally 
appointed to help an admiral in command of a very 
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liirge force. He cone^iiiou'lctl to the cliief of tlie htaif 
ill an army. Douglas would he eiitiilcd to e.spoiial 
notice in a life of lioducy if only hecau^*e <if the claim 
made on his hehalf by his .son Sir Howard, the gunner— 
that he inspired his admiral at the great and critical 
moment of the buttle of April 12th. Ilut Sir Cliarles 
Douglas would be a noUdile man if no such claim had 
ever been made. It may be said of him that he <lid 
for the gunnery of the Heet what Hlane did for its health. 
To him is due the u.se of the lock for firing cannon in 
place of the old port fire and iKiwder Imin—a change 
which diminishe<l tlie risk of explo.sions and increase*! 
the accuracy of our practice. He also improved the 
construction of gun carriages so as to enable the eaniKUi 
to be trained farther fore and aft, whereby the 
range of fire was materially increxsed. These ref«»rins, 
be it noted, were made on his own initiative, and 
freipiontly at his own expense. They were adojitc*! by 
other captains on his example. These two Scotchmen 
tvere admirable types of those otiieers who, on bine water 
and in tlic presence of the enemy, by their own cllorts 
perfectc'l the old sjiiling navy. It is not the Iciist of 
Hodney’s services that he saw tiiu merits of lioth and usc<l 
them. 

A\’hilc lie was completing his sUifV and fitting his 
ships for sea tlie wind had settled in the south-west, 
and had imprisoned him at Plymouth. It was some 
consolation in tliis tiial that the winil wliicli kejit him 
ill Cawsand Bay would also keep (luicheii in Brest. 
But before the end of December the fear that the 
Frenchman might head him in tlie race to the West 
Indies liad l>ecn removed by means more glorious to us 
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than tiie hclj) of our ol<l allies tlie stomis. (tuiohen 
did ])ut to sea with liis convoy, hut soon after he was 
out he fell in with Keinpenfclt, wlio was cruising oft' 
the mouth of tlie Channel. It wa.s a wild and misty 
day. By a ])ieoc of luisnianagement, which does little 
credit to liis reputation as a tactician, (luichen was 
to leeward of his convoy, A sudden lifting of the 
mist revealed him to Kempenfelt, who was to wind¬ 
ward. The English a<lniiral swooped on his ju'izc before 
the transports could run under their convoy’s lee. 
Fifteen of them, laden with troops and stores, were 
captured. Tlic others scattered in terror and were lost 
in the mist Guichen returned to Brest, and in deep 
humiliation resigned his comraaml. 

When Kcnipenfelt’s destruction of the reliefs for the 
West Indies was knoun, the Ministry, seeing that there 
was now no fear of a meeting with a superior force on 
the way, urged Bodney to put to sea with the ships which 
were actually ready, and leave the rest to follow. In 
words which ring like the famotis appeal to liadetzky— 
“Austria is in thy camp,” Sandwich solemnly reminded 
him that “the fate of this Empire is in your hands.” 
Bodney answered the appeal. The instant that the 
wind, shifting a little to the north, ceased to blow 
directly into Plynio\ith Sound—then unprotected by its 
breakwater—ho put to sea with four ships of the line, 
and began to fight the winds for a passage out to the 
ocean. The week which followed was a better test of 
the quality of the Admiral’s nerve, and the seamanship 
of the little squadron round him, than a battle with 
Souffren himself could have been. Bodney was now 
sixty-four, an older man then than ho would ha^'e been 
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at the same years no>v. His gout h;nl retuineil ou liiin 
so cruelly at Plymouth tliat he had been compelled to 
Iciive the very signing of his letters to Sir Charles 
Douglas. The wind was blowing straight in his teeth 
with undeviatiiig fury. But he fought on doggedly, 
and at last, after a week of .struggle, seatnanship pre¬ 
vailed. On January 1782, the stpiadron weathered 
Ushant in sea which made a clean breacli over .such 
mighty three-deckers as the FormuhihU and the Xtiunn-. 
From the open sea he sent back a frigate with the news 
to Sandwich, and thci» pres-sed on, accompanied by 
storms, to the West On February 19tl» he anchored 
in Carlisle Bay in Barbadoes. From thence he sailed to 
join Hoo<l off Antigua, ami was again in command of 
the West Indic.s. 


CHAPTER XI 


TO APRIL 12TH 


^\ IIKN tlie Admiral and his second in command met off 
Antigua it was manifest that tlie crisis of the war was 


fast approaching in the West Indies. Since Grasse 
hud returned from the coast of North America the 
I'lench liad jmssessed a considerable superiority of force, 
and liiid used it to complete their conquest of the 
English islands. The bolder and more efficacious policy 
would have been to .seek out Hood and crush him before 
reinforcements amved from England. But this was 
at no period in the war the line taken by any French 
commander e.xcept Suffren. Grasse followed the tradi¬ 
tional rules and attacked the islamls. Before his arrival 
Bouille had rebiken St. Eustatius by a dashing surprise. 
When the French admiral and the governor of Martinique 
had again joined they fell upon St. Kitts, which lies 
between St. Eustatius and Antigua. A naval force of 
twenty-nine sail of the line convoyed Bouill^’s soldiers, 
and the expedition landed in Januarv. It was far too 
strong to be resisted by the small English garrison under 
General braser—the more because the planters, being 
tlioroughly sulky since the confiscation of their goods at 
St. Eustatius, refused to give liim any help. He retired 
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with liis soKliors to Brimstojie Hill, and fortifying liinisclf 
there, held out in the hope that relief would cotne. 

The news of the attack reached Hood at Barhadoe.<. 
and he saw at once that honour and interest alike rc<juired 
that an cttort should be made. He shippe<l a smalt force 
of soldiers under (Jeneral Pi’cscott and sailed for St. Kitts. 
The inajnciivnng and fighting which follow«*d make what 
f.’ortes would have ealleil u //»//// htrhui>)i ro.-ui — a verv 
pretty piece of work. The French were .stronger by 
seven sail of the line, hut Hood lia<l »leci<le«l to attack 
them where they were anclnnetl near the Basseteiie 
Bunk to cover the troops on .shore. His plan was 
<lefeate<l tlnough the gro.ss ini.scoii'lnet «*f the oJficer of 
the watch of one of our frigates, who threw hi.s vcs.sel 
riglit ucros.s the hows of the leading liner, and caused a 
collision which entailed a waste of invahiahle time. 'I'he 
approaching Kngli.sh fleet was seen by (irassc, who got 
up anchor and stouil to sea. By stearly munu'uvring 
Hood kept between him and the land. 'I'lien he ran 
in and anchored at Basseterre himself, thtis entting 
Grasse oft’ from Bouille. The Fronchtnun, furion.s at 
finding himself outinarneiivred, tna>]e throe attacks on 
the English, but Hood had anchored clo.se 0 ]i the tail of 
the hunk, and liad placed his ships so admirably for 
nuilual support, that the enemy was beaten ofV with loss, 
(ieneral Prescott was lande<l, and an eftbrt made to rclicA O 
Fraser. But the hhiglish military force was t<M) weak 
to raise the siege of Brimstone Hill, and sooii fell hack 
to secure the protection of the guns of the fleet. 

For some weeks tlieso various land and sea forces 
rcmaine<l in a curiously complicated position. Fraser 
at Brimstone Hill w'as besieged by Bouille, who was 
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threatened by Prescott from Basseterre. Hood while 
covering Prescott was threatened by Grasse, who lay 
out at sea watching liiin. Reinforcements liad arrived 
which raised tlie French to over tliirty vessels. At 
last Brimstone Hill surrendered. There was nothing 
to be gained by holding on to B;isseterre any longer. 
On February 17th Hood re-embarked Prescott’s men, 
and summoned liis captains on board the liarjleur. 
Every man’s watch was sot by the Admiral's, and orders 
were given that at ten o’clock e.xactly every cable was to 
be cut, and the fleet was to slip to sea under the shadow 
of the land. At sundown the ruling lights of the English 
Hect were hoisted on boats anchored outside of them. At 
the appointed time the axes of the cari)entcr’s gangs fell 
on the cables from end to end of the fleet, and Hood 
slipped to sea leaving the lights on the boaU to mislead 
the French till daylight. When it came, a few flecks of 
white on the horizon made by the topsails of Hood’s 
ships told Grasse that the encm}-, who had outman- 
m\ivrcd him all along, had baffled him again. The 
effort to save St. Kitts had failed from u’ant of means, 
but it was gallantly made. The success with which an 
inferior English force had defied the French, and had 
outmanmuvred them, greatly raised our sjurits after 
the last unlucky months. His failure had discredited 
Grasse, and had tended to increase the already existing 
ill-will between him and his second and third in com¬ 
mand, Vaudreuil and Bougainville. 

The junction with Rodney had raised the English 
force nearer to an equality with the French. Grasse 
was not minded, however, to fight a battle. His orders 
wore to make ready for that attack on Jamaica which 
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was to jmt a triuiiijiliuiif finisli to the wai'. So, taking 
Bouilh* on hoanl again, lie ifturm-d to Fort iJoval 
in Matliiii<[ue. Kodney wunt soutli to tiros Islet l»:iv 
in Santa Fucia—liis ol<l hca<li|uai-ters—aii-l tlicro re¬ 
sumed his watch on the oneiuv. 

* 

It was known on both si<les that a decisive Ixittle lav 
ahead of them. Hodney had written to Parki-r at 
Jamaica immediately on reaching the West Indies, 
warning him of tlie approacliing attack. 'I’he French, 
he informed him, woiihl certainlv make an etVort to fall 
on the Greater Antille.s soon. For his part he would do 
his best to fight them to wimlwanl, hut if tliey .slipj)e<l 
through his fingers there, then he would folh*\\ them to 
tlic west, would join Parker, ami the battle would be 
fought off Jamaic.a. In any ca.«e there would he a b.ittle. 
During March both fleets weie making leady. Doth 
expectefl and received reinforcements. 'I’he .ships which 
were fitting out in England when Podiiey left, followed 
him .soon, ami their arrival raise«l his force to ihirty-si.v 
Hail of the line with a good proportion of frigates. In 
the meantiine another e.xpcditioii )ia<l liccn litted out 
at Bre.st to replace that broken up by Kempeiifolt in 
December. It was cuinmanded by Captain Million de 
Genouiliv, and it reaeln.’il Fort Ihiyal safely in spite of 
us before the end of Marcli. (in this occasion, also, one 
has to confcs.s tliut Kodney dill'ci-ed in opinion fr<)m 
Hood, and that Ids mea-surcs did not succeed. Hood 
argued that the Frcncli in tlieir anxiety to arrive safely 
would avoid the neighbourhood of the Engli.sh station 
at Santa Lucia, and he asked for leave to cruise well to 
the north among tho Antilles. Kodney replied that tlio 
French had always entereil the West Indies by the 
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passage between Martinique and Dominica, and would 
certainly do so again. He therefore stationed Hood otV 
tins passage, and ordered him to staj’ there. The calcu¬ 
lation that the French would adhere to the old routine 
was shrewd enough, and fairly justified by their conduct 
of the war, but on this occasion it turned out to be 
inisUken. Mithon dc Genouilly steered a more northerly 
course. He entered the AVest Indies by Descada, which 
is just off (Juadaloupe to the east, and then, hugging the 
leeward side of the islands, got safe into Fort Koj’al. 
Whether the disposition j)referrcd by Hood would have 
barred his road we cannot tell. To have divided our 
force as widely as he recommended might have been 
a dangerous step in the presence of a bold enemy, 
and Rodney ])crhaps did well to avoid the risk that 
even Grasse would throw over the cautious French 
tiictics once in a way. But he was certainly keenly 
disappointed by the escape of Mithon de Genouilly, 
all the more because he liad expressed the fullest 
confidence in the measures taken to stop him. A 
squadron being no longer needed to windward of Mar¬ 
tinique, Hood was recalled to Santa Lucia, and the 
English fleet was kept ready to start in pursuit the 
instant the look-out frigates saw Grasse standing out 
from Fort Royal. It was Rodney’s last disappointment. 

The two fleets were now within one ship equal in 
point of numbers. Grasse was, however, hampered by a 
great convoy of merchant vessels which had to be seen 
safely to San Domingo—a charge which very materially 
aftected his manoeuvres when he did at last get to sea. 
They wore trading vessels, not transports. The troops 
which W’ere to be landed in Jamaica were embarked 
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on the war-ships, ancl with them the hatleritig-traln. 
IJouilh- was not to go in conunaiul this time, as tlie 
Spanish Oovernment insisted that an island which, hy 
the terms of their compact witli France, was to be con- 
(piered for Spain, shonhl be attacked untlertlie direction 
of a Spanish general. His supersession made no difler- 
ence, as things turned out; but if the combined expedition 
liad actually readied Jamaica, it would have been all to 
our advantage. Until Ajiril 8th the two Heets remaine<l 
at anchor—the French getting ready at Fort Koyal ; 
the Phiglish waiting to start in pursuit from Santa 
Lucia, some forty miles to the south. All leave was 
stopped on our ships. Neither officer nor man landed 
except on duty. A line of frigates jiatrollcd tlie space 
between the two ports within signalling distance of one 
another. 

At last, on the 8th, the AudroniacJic frigate, com¬ 
manded by Captain Byron—“an active, brisk, and in¬ 
telligent officer,” according to Rodney—was seen stand¬ 
ing in for Santa Lucia with the signal flying which told 
that the French were getting to sea. Within two hours 
the English were out, and in pumuit. The shortest 
route for the French would have been across the Carib¬ 
bean Sea to their rendezvous with the Spaniards on the 
coast of San Domingo. But Grasse could not take 
that course without incurring the certainty of being 
caught up by the pursuer. There is much dispute 
between the writers of the time as to which of the two 
fleets, French and English, sailed better, each asserting 
that the otlier hud the quicker heels. In this case, 
however, there could be no doubt that the English, 
having a greater number of coppered ships, could have 
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overhauled tlie enemy. Besides, Grasse would have 
been hampered by his lumbering merchantmen. As it 
was his (hity to save them, and his cue to avoid a battle 
till he had efiecteil his junction with the Spaniards, it 
was proba))le timt he would take the alternative route— 
that he would hug the western or leeward side of the 
islands and stand to the north, partly because this 
course would give him the better chance of keeping tlie 
weather-gage, and partly because it would enable him to 
stand in guard over his convoy by keej)ing it between 
himself and tlie land. So Bodney actod on the sup¬ 
position that Grasse wotild go northward, and through 
the night of April 8th he steered in that direction past 
Martini(|ue. On the morning of the 9th the English 
fleet was oft' Dominica, and it was seen that Rodney liad 
judged rightly. There to north and east of our ships 
were the French fleet and convoy. 

Rodney ami Gra.^^so were now face to face on their 
decisive field of battle. This field is tlie stretch of water 
which extends along the west side of Dominica to tlie 
southern point of Guadaloupe—a length of nearly fifty 
miles. It is subject to conditions which dictated the 
course of the next four days of fighting and mana?uvres 
as efl’ectually as ever mountain, wood, or river shajied a 
battle on land. The island of Dominica is twenty-seven 
miles long, it runs from ea.st of south to west of north, 
and it is full of hills. The Morne Diablotin, about nine 
miles from the northern point, is four thousand seven 
hundred and forty-seven feet high. These hills had not 
a little to do with the coming battles. Twenty-one 
miles to the north, and a little to the west of Dominica, 
is the southern point of the French island of Guadaloupe. 
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The iKissngc licUveen the two i« not. however, for pur 
Iiose.s of navigation twenty-one miles wi.lc. At about 
hftecn mile.s from the northern point of Dominica it i.s 
interrupted }iy a string of small islands called the Saint.s, 
which extend live miles from E.X.K to W.S.W. They 
gdvc its name to the strait—the Saints’ Passage. These 
fifty miles of water are «livided very shaiplv into two 
zone.s, so to sjjcak, hy the winds which blow over them. 
The open water between Dominica and (JiiadalonjKi is 
swejit by the Ea.sterly Trade.^. Put these winds are 
broken by the high land of Dominica. All along the 
western side of the island there i.s a belt of water 
which is subject to calms, or to variable land and 
6oa breezes. It i.s obvious, therefore, tliat a great fleet, 
inana-uvring in these waters, and extended in a line of 
battle miles long, miglit be in two winds. One end of it 
might he in the ‘‘true breeze” blowing through the 
Saints l^assage, while the other was in the variable 
breezes blowing oft; or along, or on to the shore. It 
might even liappen that one half of the fleet might have 
the wind while the other was becalmed under the land. 
As a matter of fact we shall see that both fleet.s were 
subject to these various conditions fiom the 9th to the 


12th Ajiril, and that the whole course of the fighting was 
largely <Iictated hy them. 

At daylight on the 9th, English ami French were 
alike becalmed under Dominica. Cirasse had his 
convoy of merchant sliips hudillcd together in Prince 
HuperPs Bay, an anchorage about three miles long and 
one deep on tlie north-western side of the island. To 
seaward and to the south of them were the thirty-five 
liners and the frigates of his fleet The Kiigliali were 
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opposite the central and southern parts of the island, 
arranged in a long roughly-formed Hue. Sir Sanuiel 
Hood Arith the ships of the van was farthest to the 
north ; Kodney was in the centre to the south of 
him : farthest south and farthest from the enemy was 
Kear-Admii-al Drake with his division. Two of the 
French ships, the and the Zclf, were at some 

distance from their own fleet and near the Lnglish. 
As the sun rose the .southerly breezes got up along the 
coast of the island. They were very partial, and broken 
all day long by calms. The first of the great host of 
sliips now collected under the island to feel them were 
the nine immediately around Sir Samuel Hood. Ho 
at once formed his line, and stretched ahead, aiming to 
cut off the isolated French ships. One of them might 
have been actually separated but for the rigidity of 
the discipline which prevailed in the English fleet. 
As the breeze reached her, this vessel stood in towards 
her own fleet, steering close-hauled across the head of the 
English. She came so near that the leading ship, the 
Alfred, was compelled to bear up to avoid a collision. 
Officers and men in Hood’s ships waited eagerly for the 
order to open fire, but it never came. Hood was watching 
the mast of the Formidable for the order to begin, but 
it was never hoisted, for some unexplained reason, and 
the bold Frcnchmai\ rejoined Grasse untouched. This 
was an instance of the punctilious obedience which is only 
just better than disobedience—the action of a man who 
is resolved to accept no responsibility, and to leave his 
commander all the burden ; but it was not disapproved 
by Rodney. 

When the wind reached the French ships, Grasse 
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:it once ojilerc*! Iii.s coinoy to make their way to 
(htailaloupc to tlie north-west ami leeward. Two liner.s 
Were .sent with them, ami before night thev were all out 
of sight. With the thirty-three ships which remainetl 
to him, (inissc resolvetl to work to wiml«ar«l pa.si 
the Saints. He knew that Uoilnet would follow him 

V 

a«id Jiot the traders, wliich wottld therefore be safe, and 
he calculated on lii.s own jtower of avoiding a battle by 
keeping to wimlward. It is just possible that if he had 
gone oil' at once lie might have worked througli the 
pus-sage, while only half the Knglish had the wind. 
Some of his vessels were, however, dangerously near 
Hood, ami might have fallen behind. Neither intere.sl 
nor honour permitted him to sacriHce them, ami tlien, 
too, he .‘‘aw a chance of ciippling the Knglisli pmsuit by 
an attack on the i>olate<i van. 

'I'hat he had the chance is beyoml question. If, in 

Kodney's own language, he “ had come down as he 

nhouhl, ” IIoo<l might have been surroumled, cut oil, and 

crushed by numbei'S long before our becalmed ships 

couhl come up. Some at le:ist of our >an must have 

fallen into the hamis of tlie eneiin'. lint wo were 

% 

SHVctl liy tliat pedantic adherence to the line of battle 
whicli had lieen tiio rule with both tiects, and tlien by 
tlic I'ule which honiul a French admiral to suboialinate 
an opportunity of immediate advantage to his \iltimate 
object, (jnus.se wotdd not come to close quarters from 
fear of being cntiinglecl into a damaging battle. He 
jleeidcd to lunge past Hoods ships to w’indward at 
liklf-cannon shot, ami fire to crijiplc his rigging. The 
mameuvre, such as it was, was neatly performed. During 
the forenoon of the 9th about half the French ships 
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im«k*r the «lircct cuiiiniaml of Viuidrcuil were engaged 
in laic^ing past Hood, tlieii, M'licn they reached the end 
of liis lim*, tacking to windward to return to their 
.starting-point, and ]).ass along from end to end again, 
riio Englisli ships lay with their topsails to the mast, 
taking the Frcnchinen's fire and returning it. More 
tlian half the Knghsli ships were mere spectators of the 
battle. The calms kept them helpless, hut towai*ds 
mid-day a few of them, hy trimming their sails to every 
cat’s-paw of wiml, contiivcd to work up. Kodnej’’s flag¬ 
ship the Fnrm'uhihk was one of tlie.se, and was steered 
between tlic land and Hood in the hope of cutting off 
some of the French ships. As they were seen to be com¬ 
ing up, Grasse at once hauled oft' to windward. There 
was some more disUint cannonading, but the French¬ 
man iiad tlirown away a magnificent chance, and fortune 
gave him no other. A few of Hood’s ships had indeed 
been damaged. • Captain Bayne of the Alfred had been 
killcil, and tlic damage to the squadron was sufficiently 
severe to induce KoJney to oi'der it to change places 
with tlie rear, giving a promise, however, that so soon as 
another battle seemed imminent it should return to the 
place of honour. For the rest, none of the English ships 
wore so damaged as to bo unable to take part in the 
battle of the 12th. Our fire, too, had been very steady 
and (piick. The French had masts and spars to replace, 
so that their flight was as much hampered as our pureuit. 
The action is, in fact, an admirable example of the rule 
that half-hearted operations in war are always disastrous. ’ 
Grasse would not risk his fleet in order to cnish a part 
of the English, and so ho left his enemy intact to ruin him 
and his “ultimate object” together three days later. 
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Tlie niylit of the 0th ami whole of the 10th were 
sjKiiJt hy tin; two fleets in repairing damages. Calm.s 
and cat’s-paws of wind kept, them rolling harinles.sly in 
sight of one another. Dming the night of the 10th the 
7JU, which Wits hnilt to bring the French fleet into 
trouble, ran into the Jnuon, and so damaged her that 
she liad to he sent off to Gnadalonpe. 'I'he Culoii, too, 
wa-s found to he so ill rigged that Grasse got rid of 
licr likewise, and thus redm-cd his fleet to ihiily-one 
vessels. All through the 11th the wind gave Ko<lncy 
no chance of forcing on an action. '1 he I-rench were 
beating to windward through the pa.s.sage, or giadually 
wriggling out fr<»m umlcr the hind. By evening nu>st 
of them w’crc out of .sight. Kodney ha<l hitherto kejit 
his fleet in line of battle, but when lie saw that the 
escape of the French ha<l become a question of an hour 
or two, he ordered a general cha.se of the few which still 
remained to Icewanl of the Saint.s. The best sailers of 
the Knglisli fleet were soon clo.se ujion them, and they 
Were signalling for help. It was, of coui'sc, impossible 
for Grasse to leave them to their fate, and lie came 
bowling back before the wind to protect them. He 
saved them from cajiturc, but he lost all the advance 
lie liad made by a day of laborious tacking. Before 
dark the whole French licet was hack to leeward of the 
Saints. Itodney recalled his chasing ships, ami stood 
with his whole fleet to the south. It was too late to 
fight a battle now', but lie w'ished to draw the ircnch 
on and so make it double sure that ho would find them 
on the, for tliem, WTong side of the passage next 
morning. The orders of the English fleet were to stand 
to the south till two in the morning, and then tack to 
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the north. Kodiiey tnrncil in with the u'eH-grouiuled 
conviction that wlien day hrokc tlie French would ho 

seen by the morning watch much wliere they had been 
left over night. 

It was extremely unlikely that the French Heet 
would ill any aise succeed in doing hy night what it 
had failed to do hy day, hut at two in the moming, 
just wlien the English Heet was coming round to the 
north again, an event hajipened which made the hattlo 
of the following day inevitable. The Zm with the 
othens was tacking at the mouth of tlie passage, en¬ 
deavouring not to lose if she could not gain ground 
in the tnule wind. In the dark she met the ViUe de 
P«ns, (Jrasscs own .splendid Hag-ship. The Zm was 
on the port, the ViUc de Paris on the starhoaixl tack. 
Accoialing to the express orders of the admiral, and 
accordiiig to what is now the universal rule of the road 
at sea, it was the duty of the Zmto put her helm up 
and go umler the stern of the flag-ship. But the great 
gods were weary of Grasse’.s peddling. They blinded 
tiio ollicer of the watch on the Z^. He luffed, en- 
deavoured to cross the bow of the flag-ship, and ran 
smasli into her. The ZM had her bowsprit snapped ofl' 
short, and her foremast carried away just above the 
deck. The two vessels were entangled, wind and 
current swept them to leeward before they could bo 
got clear. Then Grasse ordered the AsMe frigate, 

commanded by the famous and unlucky La Perouse, to 
take the ZiU in tow. 

It was two hours before tlio cable was made fast, and 
they were on their way to Guadaloupe. By daylight, 
about five o’clock, Grasse and the ships closest to him 
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li:nl fallen to leeward. Wlien the fust ravs of the 

%r 

sun showeil them to the English fleet, now lieading 
towanl-s them, they were stretching over from nine to 
fifteen miles of water to westward of the Saints. Sir 
Charles Douglas, who was already up on hoard the 
F'lrmiihilil'', saw that the course of the English would 
cut riglit thremgh them. He hurried down to the 
Admiral s cabin to report that “God had given him his 
enemy on the lee bow.” From Eodney to the youngest 
mid<lv in the Heet, all men saw that the battle was 


commg now. 
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THE BREAKING OF THE LINE ‘ 

lilK great importance of this battle seems to justify 
a survc 3 ’ strength of the two Heets which took 

* Tlic rc.iiler must be wariu-d at this point that the battle of 
Aj>ril 12th, 1782, lias been the subject of a long ami angry con* 
trovei-sy. It was promotc.l partly by the zeal of ecrtoijj Scotch¬ 
men, partly by the filial piety of General Sir Howard Dougins, 
the well-known writer on gunnery, son of Sir Charles Douglas, who 
was Rodney’s captain of the lleet. The matter in dispute was the 
respective claims of Clerk of Ehliii and Sir Charles Douglas to the 
credit of inspiring or guiding the Admiral at the critical moment 
of the battle. As is usually the case, the controversy has been 
marked by much angry contradiction, much confusion between 
matters of fact and matters of opinion, much lax use of words on 
both sides. Of the witnesses quoted, some are only accessible at 
second hand, some were boys at tho time of the battle who gave 
their evidence years afterwards ; one who was not a boy, and told 
his story immediately afterwards, is susiwcted, because ho had 
reasons of n personal character to regard Rodney with animosity. 
I have not thought it ncccs-sarj-to enter into the controversy in 
this narrative, but have endeavoured to the best of my ability to 
make the battle out from all the evidence, and tell it as, to me, it 
appears to have jiasscd. The bulk of the evidence will be found in 
the ^tarkrly Jlcvicip for January 1830, tho Edinburgh Eeviexo for 
April 1830, tho United Service Magaiine, vols. xi. and xiii., and In 
the various Statements of Sir Howard Douglas. Full accounts of 
the battle are to bo found in Reatson’s Annah, vol. vi., in Captain 
^Mntes Aamf Researches, and in Captain Matthews’ plans of the 
naval battles of the war. These two officers were both present 
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part in it As the result uf that survey, common 
honesty extorts the confession that the English were 
distinctly the stronger of the two in ships and guns. 
Very legitimate national pride cnahle.s us to ad<l tl>at it 
was also luucli the better. On tliat day liodney had 
under his command thirty-six sail of the line, in¬ 
cluding five thrcenlcckers, carrying in all two thousanil 
six hundred and seventy-four gttns. In ad«lition to 
these weapons, some at least of the English ships 
carried carronacles—short guns witli a large bore, very 
effective at close fpiartei-s—which, being mounted on 
hitherto vacant spaces on the uppcr-«leck as an experi¬ 
ment, w’ere not counted in the nominal armament, 
hut did add materially to the weight of tlic tire. 
(iruHse ha<l thirty sail of the line, including one three- 
decker, carrying in all two thousand two hnndied and 
forty-six guns. The canonadc wa.s not as yet in use in 
the French service. We had therefore a superiority of 
six ships and two hundred ami fourteen gnn.s in a broad¬ 
side, without counting the carronadcs. On the other 
Iwnd, the French ships were generally larger vessels 
rate for i-ate than oui-s, and the calibre of tlieir giins 
heavier. Ingenious attempts have been made to show 
that by virHic of the size of their ships, and the weight 
of the individual giins, the French were really equal if 
not superior to us. Sir Charles Douglas oven calculated 
that they were two seventy-fours to the good. Dut our 
guns were quite big enough for the work they hud to 
do, and battles are won by a superiority of sufficient 
blows. That wo were materially stronger than our 
enemy cannot, I think, be honestly denied. 

In this calculation, too. Sir Charles was less than 
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just to himself. The improvements which he had in¬ 
troduced into our ”unnery were part of our effective 
strengtli. His lochs and liis carriages enabled such of 
our .ship.s as had a<lopted tliem both to fire cpiicker and 
to train their guns farthei- fore and aft than the French, 
whereby an Englishman passing an enemy on opposite 
tacks co\ild get him under fire sooner, and keep him 
under it longer than he could answer. This was a kind 
of superiority which may be »iuoted with pride, for it 
was the fruit of intelligent and zealous work. The 
spirit which animated Sir Cliarles was shared by other 
captains also. There had been a great develoi)ment of 
jiiofessioiial zeal during the war, and in many ways the 
fittings of our sliips had been improved—for whicli let 
thanks be once more given to the power enjoyed by our 
captains. The crews, too, collected early in the war by 
hook ami by crook, in the fashion already described, 
had been brought into admirable discipline. Long 
cruising in llects had given our officers a complete 
knowledge of the qualities of their vessels as compared 
with others—a very necessary kind of knowledge indeed 
when a number of ships were to manmuvre together. 
Finally the spirit of the ffeot was high. In spite of the 
little success gained in the war hitherto, our officers 
and men believed themselves to be bettor seamen and 
gunners than the French, and had been confirmed in 
that belief by the fighting near St. Kitts. They only 
wanted a chance. The disaster at Yorktown and the 
danger of hingland had roused the patriotism of our 
seamen, whetlier on quarter-deck or forecastle, and 
that emotion had swept the “spirit of faction” out of 
their hearts. In Sandwich’s words, they knew that the 
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fute of the Empire was in their haiuls, and tiiey did ii(»t 
intend tliat it sliould ho lost for want of fierce ligliting, 
Wliatcver Hood iniglit thiiik of IJodiiey, it was certain 
that lie would ohe\ j)unctnally, and would do his utmost 
to damage the King's enemies. In that respect he had 
a sujierioiity over the Ereiuh hotter than many ships 
arifl guns. There wa.s no such ^[)iiit among the I’n-nch 
otticers and men. There Mas the gallantry of their race, 
there were knowledge and iliscipline ; hut there was no 
cnthirsiasm, and not much real aptitude for the work of 
sea-fighting. The jealousies which divided ollicer.s of all 
ranks Mere not controlled hy a high jiatriotic .sjniit, and 
the «|n!ilities of the creu’s hail sunk since the hogiiming 
of the M’ar us tlie M'ell-trained men M'ore .sM’opt otl’ and 
replaced hy others druMui fr-nn a jioorer maritime popu¬ 
lation than ours. 

That eveiy man may have his fair share of honour, 
the list of the tMo fleets is here given in the order in 
M Inch they M cnt into battle. 


THE EN'tiMSlI FLKhn* 


SHU'S 

CiUN.S 

rArTAiss 

ifarlborough 

71 

Tavlor r^Minv. 

• ^ 

Arrogant 

71 

S^iiiiuel ('orniHli. 

Alcide 

7 1 

( *liar)e.H Tljoinpson. 

Nonsucli 

74 

Williatii TniKa4l. 

Conqueror . 

7 4 

G« oi*ge lialfour. 

Princesa 

70 

( Siiia\icl D]':ik4*, Kvar-Aihniral 
) Charles Kiialeli)>un. 

I'riiice (jcoi-gf 

Dfi 

•Tuijies WilliaiJi'*. 

'iorlxiv 

74 

. Ciiclohi. 

An.>sjii 

04 

W'iiiiaiJi Blain 

Fame . 

74 

Hohei't IkirUT. 

Itnswfl 

74 

Junie:^ Saiuiiaiv/.. 
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SHIPS fU'Ns 

America G \ 

Hercules 71 

Protliee G4 

Resalutiuii . 7.| 

Aixaiuemuo)! C 4 

Duke, 98 

Formidal)le, 98 

Namur 90 

Saint Albans C 4 

Canada 74 

Repulse C4 

Ajax . 74 

Bedford 74 

Prince William . G4 
Magnificent 74 

Centaur . 74 

Belliqueux . G 4 

Warrior 74 

Monarch . 74 

Barfleur . 90 

Valiant 74 

Yarmouth . (54 

Montagu 74 

Alfied . 74 . 

Royal Oak . .74 


CA MAINS 

Samuel Thompson. 

Henry Savage. 

Charle.< Bvn kner. 

Robert ilnnners. 

Benjamin Caldwell. 

Alan Oanlner. 

(». B. Rodney, Admij-al. 
C’harles Douglas. 

( dolin Syiuonds. 

(’ranstoun. 

Panshawe. 

Charle.s Inglis. 

W. Cornwallis. 

Dumare.scpie. 

C'harrington. 

( AHleck, Cominoilore. 

( Crave. 

• Geoi^' Wilkinson. 

Robert Linzee. 

•lohn Inglefield. 

Ale.xander Sutherland, 
dames Wallace. 

Fi-ancis Reynolds. 

Samuel Hood, Vice-Admiral. 
Goodall. 

Parrey. 

Bowen. 

Bayne, 

Thomas Burnett. 


Hercule 

• * 

Souvemin . 
Palmier 

Northumberland . 
Neptune 

Auguste 


FRENCH FLEET 


74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

80 


Cliadeau de la Clocheterie. 

De Glandeves. 

De Martelly Chautard. 

De Sainte Cesaire. 

Rennud d’Aleins, 

/ De Bougainville, Chef d’Escadre 

\ De CtisUdlan. 
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lirN-. 

\ Al'J \l N'' 

A^lvnl 

<; 1 

Di* ri<M|/jIlnh. 

Srij»ioii 

7 1 

CllVV. 


7 1 

1 ^ Aiiililntiouf. 


7 1 

D KHiv. 

> 


74 

De la 

( . 

7 4 

Do Maiiyii). 

I)aii|»!iin lioviil 

7(> 

Dtr Uo<|iudVMiI Mnn( jHiou\ . 


hO 

D Arros d'Aig^-lo^ 

Vi lie dc Viii iH 

lo4 

( Cuiiilo do lira>^c, Lioul.-(ioii. 

1 Do Ln\il)o<iii. 

f’<iuriinno 


Million do (foiiouilD. 

KveilU* 

tM 

Ia* (la If lour do rillv. 

Sit'pl IV 

74 

Do \'audroiul. 

(iloiii'UX 

7 1 



74 

Do Montoololr. 


74 

Diiiii.iitx do Cioimpv. 


74 

Lo J>OI|UO. 

Rrtlurln 

Gt 

Do M^dino. 

( 'faHjUel'iilll . 

74 

Do la ( SjnntUoio. 

Mujjuiliijuc . 

7 t 

Mio aily Mm 

Trioiiiphunt 

KU 

( Do Vaiulivuil, ( *ln r ddC'cadn*. 
\ Do (‘liovalior dn P.iidlioii. 

lifJlil'gOgliC . 

7 t 

Do ( ’harillo, 

Due lie 

Hn 

j Doiiolis iriC>j>iiHni>o. 

ManM.'illais , 

7 1 

1 Do { liain|Mnai t in. 

Do C^i'^lollatu* Maja^liv. 

IMiiton 

71 - 

l)'All>ort do Hions, 


When Ihxlncy was smmnoneil by his captain of the 
tleot at daybreak on the ll’tli, ami came on deck to see 
with his eyes the proof that his calculation •>f the ni^ht 
before was correct, the I’renoli were Rtragglinj' over a 
space variously estimated at nine or at lifteen miles 
from cjist to west to tho north-east of him. The 
Knglish were in a rough oval drawn from north to 
south. IIoixl ha<l resumed his proper place in tho van ; 
Ifodiiey was in the cciitre ; Ifcar-Adinirul l)rako in the 

O 
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rear. A line carried ont from tlie leading Englisli sliip 
would bisect the French. As tlie wind was from soutli 
of east, the trade wind of the West Indies, all tlie 
Frenchmen to the west of tliat line were on the 
Admiral’s lec-bow, which meant that he liad every 
clianco of forcing a battle on them before they conhl 
again get away to windward. I'o the wo.st of the French 
was seen the crippled Z/h- in tow of tlio going 

to (xuadaloupc. Ilodncy at once dcoi<Icd to try wliethcr 
lie could not, by threatening these two vessels, »lraw the 
French admiral still farther to leewanl. Or<lcrs were 
gi\cn to some of the best sailei's in Hood’s division to 
chase. A.s soon as they liad stood well out from among 
the English ships the effect of the measure was manifest. 
Signals fluttered up tlio mainmast of the Fille tie PatHs, 
and file French shi|)s were seen to be coming down to 
coMW the and to be steering to take their places in 
the line of battle ahea<l, ami astern of their adinind. 
I his meant that (Irasso Innl sacrificed wliat remained 
to liiiii of the windward position, and the fleets were 
now ccpial as regards the wind. There was no time to 
be lost. At once—it was now about a quarter to .seven 
—tlio chasing ships were recalled, but in onlcr to avoid 
tlie delay wliich would be caused by waiting till they 
rosumed tlieir place, liodney decided to oixler tlio rear 
to lead into action, riius, while the chasing ships were 
rctuniing to their jiost in the van, the sliips farthest 
from the enemy liauled to the wind and stood to the 
north-east hetween the bulk of the fleet and the land of 
Dominica. Each sliip fell into place as her turn came, 
tlio chasing ships from the van arriving in time to take 
their post in what Iiad now become the rear. In Captain 
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Matthews’ plans the sliijw of Ailniiral Dnike’s division 
may l>e seen curling over the fleet, and jiointing at tlic 
French like the tail of the scoqiion. The line was 
formed with iai»irlity an<l without a hitch, it was, in 
technical language, a line ahead on the starhoard tack at 
a cahle’fi length asunder- each ship was, that is to say, 
two hundred yards in front of or hehiinl the other in a 
line. From the Hrst ship to the last there was, when 
the formation wa.s comfdete, a distance of more tiian five 
miles. 

While the line was forming, the fleet went to hreak- 
fa.st. Kvery man not actually at work, or the wheel, 
ha.stened to get all the food he could. In the Ad* 
miral’s cabin a party sat <lown with the appetite of 
wamoi*s whom death could not daunt, ami tlic care of 
vctei-.ins who foresiiw the exlieme probability that no 
more victuals might be attainable for the re.st of that 
day. Douglas, the captain of the fleet; Symoml.s, the 
captiin of the Formidnhlf ; Paget, the Adminil’s secretary ; 
(lilhort niane, his tloctor ; ami a few othei“s who inessc«l at 
the A«imirars table, sat down with IhKlney. Cranstoun 
remained on dock to waUh the ciioiiiy. In the miildlo 
of hr«ikfast he came down with the news that on the 
course they were then following tlie Kiiglish would cut 
through the French, flras.se had funneil on tlie j>ort 
tack, and wsw stamling to the south-ea.st across the 
northerly course of the English. It was his natural 
object to phwo himself ucros.s the mouth of the jias.sago, 
and to windwanl of the English if he could. The two 
fleets were now running along two lines which foime<l 
an ol>tuse angle, <if whicli the apex |M>inted lo the east. 
Whichever reache*! that a[icx first wouhl weather the 
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Other. (.'raiistoiur.s inessu'jo .slioweil that tlie French 
would Avin the race. They had (tlio\igh tlicre is some 
douht o!i the point) been slightly favoiucd by a sliift of 
the trade Avind to the north. Kodney inatlc no ansAver 
to (.ranstoun, and doubtless tliought the occasion called 
foi- none. lie lia<l abvay.s prcfcrrotl to engage to lecAvard, 
as he did iti liis battle with Langara. The Avindward 
position Ava.s only valuable to him because it Avouhl 
cnalde liiin to force on an action. Now, Avlien it was a 
case witli tlie Freiicli of “fight they will, and fight they 
must, lie cared not a jot Avhetlier or no tliey weathered 
tlie licad of lii.s line. His position coinjielleil the enemy’s 
admiral to give battle. As it turned out ill for him ho 
has been severely criticised by hi.s countrymen, avIio do 
not seem to understand that their complaints are in 
truth a confe.ssioii of inferiority. The e.vpcricnce of the 
previous day had shown that Rodney couhl not be 
sliaken oil. On tlie morning of the 12 th (inusse had 
lo choose between running aAvay to (Juadaloujio with 
the English after him, or sUmling as lie Avas now doing 
aeross tlieir van. If ho had endeavoured to get aAvay 
on the op|iosite tack lie Avonld have licen unable to clear 
the Saints, and he Avonid have boon tiiken in n trap. 
Not to have fought in tliesc cireumsUmces Avould liavo 
been to aeknowledgo that a French liect could not Iiopo 
to meet an English one on anything ap|)roaching to 
ctpial terms. The plan of (Irassc Avas a good plan 
enougli. Ho hoped to cross the English van, to cripple, 
a few of tlie ships, then, when ho had reached a con¬ 
venient place for tacking, to tuni to windAvard, and 
make ofl' while Rodney was refitting his damaged ships, 
rile feasibility of this plan depended, for Grasse, 
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cm llis Jiowor t<i kccj* :tt long If :i action 

C(ml<l 1)0 force**! oh ihciii !iis sliij.s wml*! !*«' unal*lc to 
tack un*lcr tin* Knulisli fitx*. A close action was forct*l. 
At some moiiH'tit betwci-n s<*\eii aii«l cii'ht odock tin- 
lca*liiij4 Kiiolish sliip. tke came within 

range. If the upper si'le of the olituso angle s|)ukc)i 
of :ihc)Vo is pr*)longcal we sliall get the relafi'c* j»ositiiin 
of t!ie Heets pn-lty ac curately. The Knglish founed 
the loner line? an*! tht;y impinge*! on the Fretnh at 
about the ninth .shijj—Ihc^ A'/ur*'. ITotlmfy hail hoi-'^tei! 
the .signal to engage close to leewanl. hen, thcicfoH*, 
Captain 'I'aylor l‘imny of the Moillxntnuih fonml himself 
within nui.sk*'t-.'‘hol range of the Army he put his helm 
up. ami tinning a little to poit, l.-d tin* Kngli.slt line 
close along the Fr**tich. Onr enemy was as yet han-ly 
in onler. liongainville, who *-ominamU*l the van, ha«l 
jnst taken his i*lace. Their rear was still in con- 
fusioji, ami Vamlreiiil, who commamled there, afler- 
wanU declare.l that he forme*! liis line nmler small-arm 
fire. Wc liave now to figure to ourselves tiie two fleets 
filing past one another, eannonading as they wont. 
15 oth were going very slowly, 'fin* win*! was light ; it 
was necessary to go ut something hclow the spee*! of tlie 
slowest ship, since all must retain the power to shoot 
ahead if le.piiied, and so tliey file*! slowly ahmg at 
about three an*i a lialf miles an hour. 1 heir coiii.so 
woulfl have carried the leatling Freneli skips away from 
till! Knglish, but (j!ras.so onlere*! Ibeiii to licar <lown, 
w ith tlie intention of putting our leading vessels under 
the utmo.st possible amount of fire before they readied 
llis centre ami rear. Ivich fleet was soon engage.! from 
the leading skip, and the two lines hurtled past one 
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aiiotlicT in oj»j»osito (iircctions. 'Fho Kngli.<li, having a 
margin nf win<l to draw on, usc<l it to hug the French 
close—so close that, as 'I'liesiger, an oHicer of the Fuf- 
muhihlc, said, it would have heen jxissiblc to throw a 
cold shot on hoard them as they went past At that 
range the carroiiades of the Knglish ships diil great 
execution. On board the French, wliich were crowded 
with the soldiers who were to liave commered Jamaica, 
the slaughter wjis terrible, and the efteet of it soon 
vi.sihle, first in the number of the dead, or sometimes 
only badly wounded, who were hurled overboard to the 
sharks, and then in the slackening tire of the French, 
(filbert lhane has left it on record that althoitgli our 
enemy’s fire wjis cfiective at long ranges, it grew wild 
and irreguliir at close cpiartcrs. We could, he says, 
actually see the Frenchmen running from their guns in 
sj)ilc of the determined eflbrts of the officers to keep 
them steady. (?aj>tain Savage of the ][ercuh.-<, who 
sufl'ered as badly from the gout as his Admiral, had a 
chair placeil for himself in the waist of his sliip, and sat 
there leaning over the bulwarks ironicidly saluting the 
passing enemy, 

^\ hen the battle Inul lasted about an hour, and the 
Lnglish van had almost reached the French rear, their 
admiral thought it was time to turn to wdndwanl, and 
hoisted the order to do so twice. But the ordoi's could 
not ])ossibiy !)e obeyed. Tlio French ship.s were yaixl- 
arm to yard-arm with the English, and if they had 
tackccl now would have been raked and rendered help¬ 
less. Many of the ships cannot even have seen the 
signals in the fog of smoko now hanging over both 
fleets. France had to “ undergo her fate.” Grasse 
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Ijorc on to tin: ^untli, an»l at aliout niin: the \an 

lia<I |»asse*l tin.* last ship of his rear. On omer_Lrin;4 fn’in 
tlie rollin;4 ina.sses of -nioho tlie <aj)tiiins looktal c.ti;vrl\ 
hark for tile sij^iials al the towering inu>t-heail »»f llie 

A> they lookeil they a gieat three- 

<leekrr heailing north out of the ehnnl an<l liie riaiiies. 
F<.*r a nnJiiieiit they tliouglit the Frmrh a«liniial ha<l 
(louhletl hack on them, hut as the ihree-ilecker deare<l 
till) smoke they .saw the cross of St. tleorgo, ami knew 
that the FonuuhibU ha<l hurst thiough the rremh line 
to uimluard. 


The inoxement ha«l not Ikmui prenieilitaleil hy lloilm’y, 
ami the .signal to engage to Irewaiil was still tlying 
wlu-n In* pas.i-eil to wimlwani. 'I'he ileeision to ilepart 
from the ohl routine, acionling to which the I'.ugli.sh 
fleet wouhl have jiavscil along the |•'l«•uch ami tlirii have 
tackeil hack on it- that ileeision which may he sai«l to 
Jiave aHectiMl the whole imiiic<liate future of Knghiml- 
was smhlcn, >vas tuken on the spur of the moment, was 
enually unexpected hy victor and vamjui.shed. So much 
is certain ; hut the exact circumstance.s umler whicli it 
was done, and wliat share of the creilit ought to fall .to 
whom, is the .subject of the controversy spoken of in 
the note at the heginning of this cliapler. The eoiute- 
ous reader is a.sked to rcmendier that the incidents now 
about to he nanated liavc been most iliversely told, and 
still more diversely interpreted. 

A glance at tlie list of sliijis given above will show 
that tlie J'unnuluhlr wa.s exactly in the middle of the 


Ktigli.sh line, being tlie eigliteenth of the thirty-six men- 
of-war in it. As the French van bore in upon oui-s she 
was engaged with each of their ships in succession. 
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1 he llects were slipjiing slowly alonji, and it was well 
on for tcTi o clock hefore the I'ni niitlaJilp passed the 
eii;liteetifh \essel in the French line. Slie had gone 
close to them all. tiring as soon as lior guns cotdd he 
trained forward to meet, and as long as they could he 
traitied aft to follow, each foe as she defiled jtast. Then 
hetueen each l>out of fire llicrc would he a j>ause as the 
/“(»//jeAfWc came opposite the vacant sj)acc hotwcon the 
ships in the- l*'rench line, and having sent her last broad¬ 
side sifter one was training it forwjird to meet the next 
conuM'. It must liave been ;it a little before Jialf-j»ast 
nine Ihsit Iiodney sind (li'sisse, who.se ship was the 
fifti'enth in the* I'rem-h line, sainted each oilier witli the 
cannon of their three-deckcr.s. Up ],^,i 

been nothing to distinguish thi.s from the ordinary sea- 
tights of the eighteenth century save the niimher of the 
ships (Migaged and (ho closeness of the engagement. 

A chair had been jilaced on the cjnarter-dcck of the 
hmniththh' for tlic Admiial, and lie rested on it except 
hen he was walking tlirongh the cabins under the 
jioop, to the gallery astern, from wliich he could watch 
the ships of his line behind him. On the cjuartcr-dcck 
nith him wore several whose names must not be passed 
over. Sir Charles Douglas was there with liis aides — 
little middies—of wliom one, Charles Dashwood, a boy 
of thirteen, is associated more closely than his seniors 
at the time would have thought jiossihlo with the 
memories of the victory. Near the wheel stood Frederick 
1 iiesigcr, lie who afterwards carried Nelson’s letter to 
the Kegent of Denmark after the battle of the Baltic, 
riiesiger had comjtletcd his time as midshipman, and 
was wailing for his lieutenant’s commission. Ho had 
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l)pen cliosen on tlie iccoinmciulution uf Captain S\ inon<ls 
to staij'l l»y tin* wheel an«l see that tlie ipiai tenna.'-ters 
cxcfiitiMl onlers pnnetnallv. (Silhert Blane, not heiii*' 
one of the Tne<lieal .stall' of tlie .*liip, emi>loyeil himself 
<lurinj^ the early stage in lielping to provide >\<)rk for 
the French iloctors. He worked at a giin in the foro- 
cahin till he wa.s tired. 

It was thii*st) work lighting in the thick pall of 
sulphurous smoke in which the gunpowder soon wrappeil 
a ship. Kodney, in one of his turns through the cahins, 
called one of the middies and tohl him to mi.x a tumhler 
of leinoiiaile. 'I'he mi»ldy went to woik, and, having 
nothing more handy for the pur|Ki.se, stirrc«l the hrew 
up with tin; hilt of his liirk. “Child, child,’'said the 
Adinint), “that may «lo for the mid.''hipmeir.s me.ss. 
Drink that lemonade youi-self, and send my stewanl 
here”—whi<h order the middy rjheyed with alacrity. 

\\’heii eighteen of the Frenchmen had gone hy, each 
carrving away marks of the Foriii'uluhlrs hroailsidc, the 
A<lmiral was standing on the <juarter-deck, and with him 
wjus (Jilhert Blane. The high Imlwark.s on cither side, 
and the hammocks stacked across the front of the 
fpiaiteixleck in a harricaile, shut in tlie view. Bodney 
wi.slic<l to take a look at the French line, and, acroni- 
])anie<l hy Blanc, sU^pped out 011 the starhoatd gangway. 
They liad just pas.sed the AV/y^/rc, and leaning over the 
i-ails of the gangway they saw the Olori^nXt seventy-four, 
rolling down on them. She had just taken the fire of 
Captain Alan Gardner in the IMr, ninety-eight, a 
splendiilly-cflicicnt three-decker, and was reeling from 
the shock. Her cajjtAin, tlie Vicornte d'Escai-s (a name 
it is now thought correct to sjiell Des Cars), a gentle- 
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man (if tlic lioiisc «*f Fi(/cjaines, liad liccn killed, and 
huilod o\ ei'board to tlio shai ks. His lieutonaiit, 
Tni-'oir de KcHes.si. had nailed tlie white Hag with 
the golden lilies t.i the stump of a mast. Kodncy 
and IHaiie saw the Frenclinicii on tlie ui»pei-deck 
throwing away laninier.s and sponges, and running 
from the gnus. .V glance showed liudney tliat the 
Nvind was forcing the (rloru-ii.r down on him, and 
that slie was almost about to touch. His broadsides 
were being aimed low, but not suHiciently low for tliat 
She liail enough, but .she must lie crushed, and knocked 
out of the French line. -Now,' .said Uodney to the 
doctor, “comes the light for the body of Fatroclus.” 
lie looked round for a ine.ssenger. None w’as at hand, 
and he turned to Itlane, saying, “ Ifun down and tell 
them to ele^ ate their mebd.” The phrase was obscure 
to the doctor in spite of hi.s e.xporienec as a gunner, but 
Iludiliras came to In's help. He remembered tliatitistho 
natuie of gun-s that, “the higher arc their pitches the 
lower they let down their breeches.” He nui down 
with the order—which meant that the muzzles of the 
guns were to be dcjiressed to lire a sinking broadside— 
and so deprived posterity of an admirable witness of 
w hat haj)])ened on lUo J’'oi'/iiiil(thle's quarter-deck during 
the next few minutes. 

In these minutes w'as taken the decision which gave 
its exceptional and vital importance to the battle. While 
Kodiiey and Blanc were speaking in the gangway, or 
just before, there had come a shift in the wind which 
affected the southern half of the two fleets simultane¬ 
ously but diversely. It was one of those currents of air 
common enough in the neighbourhood of land, and it 
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catiic frojii the south-rast, stiikiii,^ oii Hie Imws oli tlie 
French aii'l tlie .steins <»f the lai^lish. (Jnr ve>-''el.s 
going before the win«l ha<l only to trim their sails a 
little U) keep their place. I hit it thieatene.l to take 
the French aback, to blow right aheail of them, and 
.stop tlieir way. To uvoi.l this they wt-ie coinpeiled to 
turn to tlie right, which had tlie cll’ect of throwing them 
into what the French call a che(|uer, we a bow ami 
(planter line — that is to say, that instead of follouing 
one another in a line, they were smldcnly .spun romnl 
into the position of the half-closed lathes of a Venetian 
bliiirl. The already existing confusion in the French 
line was inmien.sely increased, and a great gap appealed 
just astern of the which was now right on the 

starboard bow of the /'br/ai/Ai/'/c, caused probably by the 
fact that the /W-z/ic, the next succeeding Ficncbnian, 
wa.s forced acros-s the bows of the Kiiglish flag ship. 

Sir Charles Douglas was at this inoinent leaning on 
the haiiiinock.s in tlie front of the ipiarter-deck, and he 
saw the evidence of the existing confusion in the I'iciicli 
line. That he leali.sed the whole extent of it wc need 
not believe, but bn saw thn gap, and he saw that by 
passing through it we might cut the Fianich rear oil 
from the centre ami put it l>etwccn two fires. He 
juinjMid down from the haininock.s and (so Dashwoud 
told the story in later ycai-s) asked his little niVc, “ Dash, 
where is Sir George 1 ”—“I think he is in the cabin, 
sir,” was the answer. lioth turned aft and came face to 
f;u;e with the Admiral, who was just slefiping onl of the 
gangway. Sir Charles went up to him, and. taking «tV 
his^'liat, pointed out the gup in the French line to 
Koduey, urging him to steer through it. For a moment 
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t!u> Aciniiial licsitateil. Jlo did not like to “have things 
sprung oil him” at any time, and now it believed him 
to think. It was very well for the captain of the tleet 
to recommend the niaiiieuvre; he would be covered by 
the authority of his Admiral. For Kodney, who woidd 
luue to bear the responsibility for the consetpienccs, it 
was a very serious step imlced. He liad seia ed under 
Matliews, and had not forgotten the fate which over¬ 
took tliat ofiicer for deiiarting from tlio consecrated 
lules of battle. His first imjmlse was to say no, and he 
did. "I will not break my line, Sir Charles," was Ins 
answer. In Ids eager conviction that he mjus right 
Douglas jaessed the Ailmiral again, and even so far 
forgot hinrself as to actually give the order to port to 
the (piartermasters. A fierce reminder of their rcsjiectivo 
positions from liodney stopiaal him lieforc the wheel had 
moved. Then, as we may well snjipose, instinctively feel¬ 
ing tlie indecency of a wmngle, the two men turned from 
one another foi- a moment. The break in the dispute 
calmed both. I’hey tin ned anil faced one anotlicr near 
the wheel. Douglas respectfully imjdorod Kodney to take 
his advice. Koflection had shown Kodney that Ins sub- 
urdniato was right, and with a wisdom and magnanimity 
which have been strangely distorted, and a courtesy 
winch lias been woiidrously misunderstood, ho told 
Douglas to do as lie pleased. At once the order to port 
was repeated. Dashwood was sent flying down with 
tiio needful directions to the lieutenants in the batteries. 
The Formuhibh swung round to st-arboard, and cut 
through tlio French line, ]»ouring her broadside into 

tlio Glorieitx to right and the Diadkme to left as she 
went 
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\\ hen he lia<l j:i\en his consent to the <han^o in the 

course of tlie Fonni'l'ihh-, liotlney ut t)nce wont aft to 

tlie stern-walk, to see wln-thor tin; shij'S ln-himl wire 

following. There were tlieii jio moans of .signallitig a new 

onler sinhlenly, an<l the oM order to engage to leeward 

was still Hying. If his cajitains hehaved a.s others had 

done in the fight with (iuichen on April 17 th two 

years heforo, if thi'y sttiek to the pt*<lantic <d<l rules, the 

Fonii'nhihlt' might find herself alone to windwaid of the 

Frcncln Hapjiily a very ililleient spiiil pievailed now, 

and C'aptiin Fanshawecjf the Xoniui^ the nextshi|*;i>tern 

to the Foniiiifiil'h , looking to the .spii'it an<l not I he 

letter, folhfwed his A«liniral thnntgli the gap, tlmugh 

the signal to engage to h*eward had not heen hauled 

down. lie was himself followed l>\’ Inirlis in the 

* o 

Saint jiihiiiiA, (,’ortiwallis in the ('innii/n^ I hiinares^jue in 
till! I'rjntlsi', and (’harringlon in iha.tjtij-. 'I'hc-sc ve.ssels 
filed jiiist tin: (ilorimj-, reducing her to a wre<-k. Cajitain 
Itigiis, looking after her its she dropped asti-rn of him, 
Siiw her almost Mown out of the water hy the fiia* of 
the Canada, iiy this movement all the eleven ships 
of Vaudreuil’s division were cut oil' from the other 
nineteen, and forced to turn ofi' to the west. (.’aj»tain 
Alan rSarilner of the Ihike, the ship iie.xt ah(‘;ul of the 
FarmulahU’, finding that the Ifiadime had stopped the 
way of the French .ship.s astern of her, and wa.s in a 
confused tangle with them, spontaneously did as his 
Admiral hud just done—ported his helm and passe<l to 
windward, tiring right and left into the bewildered 
enemy'. 

In the mcantimo the French line had been cut in a 
second place. 'I'he la.st ship of the English centre divi- 
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sion was the Bedford, seventy-four, in which Commodore 
AHleck liad In's broad pennant Hying. The Bedford had 
sjiiled along tlie French line close in the now dense 
smoke of battle, wliich would be j)articularly thick in the 
rear of the English line. As it was to leeward the 
stiHjkft of both fleets would be rolled on our ships. 
Suddenly the Bedf.rd found that there was no enemy to 
windward of her. She liad, in fact, in the fog of gun¬ 
powder smoko passed through another gap in the 
enemy’s formation, causeil by the shift of the wdnd to 
the south-east. AHIock stootl on, followed by the 
twelve shij)s of Hood’s ilivision. The Frenchman 
astern of which they passc<l was the CVs^r, the twelfth 
in the line. As the Glorieuj M'as the nineteenth, it 
will be seen that seven French sliips in the centre wore 
cut of!' fiom tlieir van and rear alike. These seven— 
the Dauphin Boijal, seventy ; iMnfjuedoc, eighty ; Ville de 
/nW.s’, one hundrod and four; Conronne, eighty; Ereilliy 
sixty-four; Snpirr, seventy-four; and GlorintXy seventy- 
four—were huddled into a mass and torn to jneces by the 
fire of the Formidahlfy and the ships astern of her as far 
as the Ajuj", wliich was poured into them from starboard, 
while thirteen of our ships, from the Bedford to the 
Royal Oak, were cannonading them from the port side. 

eleven the last ship of the English rear bad passed 
the Cfmr. Rodney ha.l cleared the French lino before. 
Our van under Drake had cleared the French rear, the 
sportive Captain Savage of the Jlerailes luffing to rake 
the last Frenchman -the Pinion, seventy-four, commanded 
by a very bmvo ami skilful officer named D’AIbort do 
Kions as lie cleared her. Then, all our ships being up 
to wimlward and out of tbo smoko, wo could look back, 
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as tlie \vin«l scattcio*! it nihl lolltMl it to the —lould 
look :in«l seo such a spectacle a.s 110 liritish seaman had 
seen in this war so far. 

There to westuard ancl sontli-west ward of ns lav tlie 
French, hroken into three fra^^nient.s. On the surface of 
the* water tliere was sonietliin'' «hich was pure liorror 
ti> all wliose eves were compelled to see it. Shoals of 
shaiks -which aloiu- ainonj' (oxl’s creature.s the sailor 
torture.s without retnoi'se, the loathsome hrule which 
loiters to prolit hy his misfortune - had colIc<'te<l to feed 
<*n the corpses thrown overboard, <»r the livin" who had 
fallen with frajitnents r>f rij'i'iujr. They were leaping 
over one another, ninl ravening at their pro}'. From 
them the eye.s ^If our men turneil to the scattered frag¬ 
ments of the Fritindi (leet. Thev were three in numher. 
Vaudieuil with the rear had been turned to the west. 
Twi> miles soutli of him seven ships were Imdflled round 
the flag. Four milc.s to the south-enst of liim again 
was Ihuigaiiiville. llis eouisse had taken him into 
the dead calm under the high land of DorniniaL 'I'he 
ICnglinh had them.selvc.s broken into thrive in dividing the 
enemy, but they liacl .streamed up t4) windward. They 
couM unite, and had it in their power hi .select the point 
of atUick. JJetween the two fleets lay the disma.stotl 
hulks of the eVsur ami tin? (Jloririix, the vc.s.sels a.stern of 
which the French line liail been cut, rolling liclpless on 
the vv’atcr. 

For an liour or so our advantage of jiositlon wa.s not 
availalile. The thunder of so many gqns liad beaten 
<lown the wind. C’onfpicroi-s and conquered lay bouinl 
by the calm. A little aftci’ mi«l-«lay a gentle brec/c arose, 
and the Kiiglisb Btreamwl tlown on the enemy. The 
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signal for tlie line of battle was hauleil down, and we ad¬ 
vanced in no order, as needing none against a foe already 
shattered, ft has always been the weakness of the French 
to lie en.slaved by rules,and to become j>anic-stricken wlien 
these break down, dhere was panic among them now. 
Signal after signal was hoisted in vain by their admiral. 
Hougainvillo, tied by ill-will as innch as by the calm, 
did nothing; Vandreuil did little. The Englisli as 
they felt the wind—all of them, that is, wliosc rigging had 
not been too severely cut up—pressed uj)on the enemy, 
steering, by a natural impulse and without express orders, 
to where the mighty bulk of the tU Park and 

the Hag of (Irasso pointed out the great [irize. The 
ciippled Glorieax was the first of the enemy to surrender. 
A gallant attempt to save her was imnlc by the French 
frigate Pichmoml, commanded by Captain Mortemart, a 
gentleman, as liis name shows, of a good Imusc. Ho 
ofFored to take the crippled liner in tow, but TrogotV do 
Kcrlessi would not allow his gallant countryman to 
sacrifice himself and his ship in vain. The English were 
closing round. Trogoff cut the cable, telling Mortemart 
to save himself, and then surrendered his shattered 
vessel, as a brave man might, without dislionour. 
Tiicrc wiis some honour in defeating enemies of that 
stamp. Iho Ci’^ar hauled down her coloiu's soon after. 
The Hector and the Anhni fell next. This last was a 
most welcome jiiize. She had been taken from the 
English by the grcjit combined fleet of Frenchmen and 
Sjiainards which cruised at the mouth of the Channel 
in 1779. She alone had pushed out from among 
Bougainville’s squadron to the help of her admiral, and 
was close to him when slio struck. Her captain’s name 
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was fJouj^illon. Tho last of tlio Fn“inh jiii/os to ln^ 
taken was the l'\Ue t/n I'xris. The wiii«ls niailc 

our movements slctw, ainl 4>ur ships only came up witli 
her when the afternoon was wcarin;; on. They tackle<l 
her to ]ioi t ami to starhoar*!, hut the admiral fought as a 
man tights who wishes to atone hy heroism for all fanit.s. 
His cartridges were \tse«l np, and it wa.s nece.s.s.ny to 
hoi.st powdcr-harrcls out of the hold, ami Rcr%eotttthc 
powder with the ladle. 'I'lic s<»lid f<»g of .simjke between 
decks choked the lanterns hy which the men \voi'ko<l 
below. Still, until nearly si.x be bad not surromlcroil. 
Then, with the feeling which caused Francis I. at Pavia 
to refuse to give tip bis sword till be could baud it to the 
Viceroy of Naples, the er/o of a sovereign ami in siiino 
sort bis equal, be looketl about for a tlag-otlioer to tvbom 
to surrcmlcr. At that moment Samuel IIuoil bore down 
on him in the Jinrjimr. She hatl been long becalmed, 
and ib bad been ncccs&iry to get the boats out to tow 
her into the breeze. Now she was pre.s.Ring f»n to lay 
alongside the I'iUf tie (Jras.so turned towanls 

her, firing a gun of .salute. Ho«h1 conclmleil that liis 
old friend of tlic fights off' .Martinique and St. Ivitts 
wishcfl to surrender to him. Ho returned tlie salute, 
ranged up alongside, an<l the two a<lmiials fought a 
space for honour’s sake. There was no want of cartridges 
on l>oanl tho Pmrjlntr. Her guns were eobl. Her men 
were fresh. Her terrible fire speedily ovcr|)oworerl the 
languid answer of the VUle tie Purig, wbo.se crew, diinin- 
isbed by a half, were fighting hopelessly in tlic dark of the 
smoke with guns wbicli they could only slowly feed with 
powder. After a few tninutes Grasse conchidctl that 
enough had been <lone. There were hut three unwounded 

I* 
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111011 on his upper-dock, of whom he was one. More 
men liad heen slain in his ship th.an in the whole British 
tloct. Tliere were not two square feet of liis ujiper works 
iinshattercd hy sliot. His rigginjr was a wreck. At six 
o’clock lie hauled down the Flour de I,ys with his own 
hands. A few minutes later he stepped into the cutter 
which shot alongside him from the liarjlcur, and was 
taken a lu isoner to Hood. By Hood he was taken to 
Rodney, and so ended a career which might have finished 
with Iionour if he had not later disgraced himself by 
ignoble attempts to throw the blame of defeat on his 
captains. 

The battle was over, and had been over for some 
time j but in the opinion of many officers the pursuit 
should have lasted longer. If wo can beliovo Thesiger, 
who wrote a few months later to his brother, Douglas 
pressed Rodney to follow the French through the night 
Having wedged ourselves between Vaudrenil and Bou¬ 
gainville, it would seem that we might have followed 
and crushed either. The French were certainly broken 
into two. Part of them flc<I in ]>anic to Cnra^oa, six 
hundred miles off; others to San Domingo. But 

Rodney thought otherwise. Ho—so says Thesiger_ 

silenced Douglas by telling him that ho had already 
spoken too much. The captain of the fleet was beyond 
dispute so stung by this, or some .similar, rebuke that he 
seriously thought of resigning his place to Fanshawo of the 
He thought better of it, and was always after¬ 
wards perfectly loyal to his admiral wlicn busybodies 
asked him if enough had been done. “AVe liad a great 
deal to do, sir, and I think you wdll allow wo did a great 
deal, was his uniform reply. Rodney did answer the 
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critics by givinj' his reasons for not pursuing, ilc 
allegcfl tlio cri])j»lcd state of some of his sliips, the prob¬ 
ability that tlie French might reunite, the chance that 
the piizc.s might bo last, the necessity of going on to 
Jamaica and looking to its .safety. These are, frankly, 
not reasons which would have sjiti.stied Hawke, or 
Koilncy himself twenty years before. But he was 
old, broken by disease, his liour of full triumph had 
come late, he had tliat day had thirteen hours of inces- 
.sant strain of work and anxiety. Something must be 
allowcil for human weakness. Tlio juirsuit was stopped 
and the licet lay to for the night. The last incident of 
the battle was the loss of tlio (.Vs>ir —a foi'cshadowing of 
what was to follow, for none of our prizes livetl to reach 
England. After the surremler the French crew broke into 

o 

disonler, and one of them, entering her sj)irit^room with a 
naked light, set fire to an unhea<led cask of rahitia. The 
flames spread, and the burned to the water’s edge. 

The English prize-crew perishe<l in her, the lieutenant 
in comman«l being seen in the stern-walk fighting the 
fire to the last. No boat dared approach; the shark.s were 
swarming under the counter; and he stayc<l to die in the 
flames, at his post. 

Such, as far a.s I liavc been able to realise it, was the 
great battle sometimes callc<l by us “of the Saints,” but 
most commonly “of April 12 th,” anti by the French 
termed the battle off Dominica. The failure to pursue 
was a blot; but after all, as Sir Charles Douglas was wont 
to say, “a great deal /uul l>ccn done.” If wo had not 
twenty prizes instead of five, wo had destroyc<l at a blow 
the laboriotisly-built^up prestige of tho French fleets in the 
New World, which was something. AVo ha<l restored 
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our own nerve and shaken tlio enemy's. Tliis result was 
fully shown some months later when Howe sailed on tho 
final relief of Gibraltar. Oji that occasion tho combined 
French and Sj)anish fleets shrank timidly from measur¬ 
ing themselves with a greatly infenor English force. 
Tho immediate effect of tho battles was to break tip tho 
French fleet in the West Imlies and to save Jamaica. 
Vaudrenil, who fled to San Domingo, waited only to 
collect as many ships as he could, and then sailed for tho 
coast of North America. Tho French ships which had 
taken refuge at Cura^oa made no further attempt to keep 
tho sea. It is true that during the remainder of the 
war, which dragged on till tho beginning of 1783, the 
allies collected considerable fleets and continued to talk 
of renewing tho attack on tho West Indies. English 
Ministers, when called upon to defend the peace then 
made, pointed to the size of those fleets as reasons why 
wo should accept less good tenns than tho nation thought 
wo had a right to demand. But in truth tho allies made 
no real use of those forces, and they wore only quoted 
by English Ministers as an oxenso for doing what they 
folt to bo made necessary by tho financial burden imposed 
by tho war, and tho fatigue caused by five years of fight¬ 
ing. Essentially tho peace was a good one. Wo wore, 
indeed, compelled to acknowledge tho indepondenco of 
tho United States, and wo restored Minorca and Florida 
to Spain; hut wo kept Gibraltar, wo fixed our grip for 
over on India, and wo settled on equal terms with 
Franco. Our position was in reality intact and our 
spirit unbroken. That this was so was largely due to 
tho victory of April 12th. It is therefor© right that 
this day, and tho man who commanded on it, should bo 
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Iemenibercd iunoiiu the great flays an<l the giaial men of 
the Einj>ire. 

The battle has a jilacc all it.-> own in the hi.stt*iy of our 
na^'y. It niaike>l tlie beginning of that lierce ami lieufl- 
loiig yet well-calculated style <,if sea-lighting w hich le<l to 
'I'rafalgar, ami ina<le Knglaml umlisputctl mistress of tlie 
seiu Perha|»s a little U>«i much lias been made of the man 
(euvrc of “ bieaking tlio line.” 'I'lie \alue of a maineuvro 
iti war is aj»t to dejicml on the value of the men who make 
it. Tlic liistory of our own navy contains a convincing 
example of that truth. In IHII Sir William llu.ste 
fought an action otl' Eissii with a sfjuadroii <>f frigates 
against a I'Veneh frigate squadron under l)ubounlieu. 
The Fiamcrhinan <i<?lihcrat<‘ly iniiUitOfl Nelsons plan of 
attack at Tnifalgar. Vet ho wa.s completely heaten, and 
fell in tlie flefcat. It wamld seem, therefore, that some¬ 


thing more goes to the gaining <»f victories thaniuamenvrcs. 
In truth, the Knglish fleet won bcc.ausc it was infinitely 
superior to the French - a hundred 3’oars ahead of it, as 
the prisonct'fl acknowledged. If it lia<l tiot so won befoie, 
it was Ijccause it had been tic<l <lown hy iHulantic rules. 
W’hon Koflncy broke from them lie gJivc the real 
superiority of our sliip.s a chance to exert itself. lhat 
superiority he himself had lielpe<l to create. No Sir 
Charles IJouglas, no Edmund AfUcck, no Hood even, can 
take that glory away. For the rest, are we the poorer 
l>ccau80 w'c had a sjilcndid force os well os a great 


commander 1 



CHAPTER XIII 

TIIK END 


When Roiliioy issued tlu* cider to cease action on the 
evening of April IiHli, his active life had j>ractically 
ccine to an end. He proceeded witii his Hoot and his 
prizes to Jamaica, after despatching Hood, somewhat 
tardily, in pursuit of the scattered French. Hood jiicked 
up two liners and a few smaller craft in the Mona 
Channel l)etwcen Porto liico and SSan Domingo. At 
Jamaica, Roilncy was received with natural and well- 
deserved enthusiasm by the people whom ho had saved 
from a great danger. He remained at Port Royal till 
the end of Jul}'. The work of refitting the squadiY)!! 
occupied him much, and was not made lighter by the 
condition of the dockyard, which had fallen into bad 
order since ho had himself been on the station in 
1774. He looked forward to exercising his command 
for some time longer—even to the end of the war. In 
a letter to his wife he begs her to contradict all reports 
that he was coming homo. If ho had wished to return 
after his victory, he might have done so udth credit, for 
his work was done and his health had again broken 
down. At Port Royal ho was so ill as to bo compelled 
to hand over the command for a time to his second. 
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Ilf still, liowevei-, chuig: to his oHuo, aiul iu tlio 

circuiiistancc's Ijo cannot \n‘ hlunio-l for being loath to 

retire in the jnesenco of the fiinny. 

Had lie known what was iKis.ing in Kngland while he 
wa-s hreaking n\* the Kieneh lleet it is possilde that a 
re<juest to he rcdicved might ha\e atconipaiiieil the ne\\^ 
of liis vii;lt»ry in tin; desp.itrh-hox of hold ( raiistonn, 
who gase up his immediate pio^peet of a ship in oidei to 
be the hearer of good tidings to hoiulon. If the two 
documents lunl been .lelivered together he woul.l have 
scored a double \ ietoiy over the Ministry. At the \eij 
moment that he wa.s pressing the pursuit of the I'lelieh, 
his recall was being deci«led on by the Ministiy, and it 
would have been sometliitig to have forestalled them. 
Lord North lia«l been driven from oHiee iu March, ami a 
Whig adiniiiistnition had sueceedeil. 1 lie new t ahinet 
resolved to recall the Tory admiral, and it is character¬ 
istic that the officer they cho.so to succeed him was 
Admiral I’igot. Pigot wa.s a man of no di.'^tinction, of 
no experience in tin: command of Heels, ami lie Inul been 
long on shore; but he had sat for year-s in the House 
aiidliad always voted steadily with the M higs. I'or these 
services he was cho.seii to hear out the laconic oidei 
whicli tohl Jiodney to haul down his flag, and to him 
it was given to succeed the most hrilliaiitly successful 

commander of the war. 


Hy one of the most ironical piecc.s of ill-luck and the 
best merited—which ever overtook any Ailministration. 
tlie news of the great victory reached Kngland just after 
Pigot had sailed. Orders were at once sent otr to stop 
him, but it was too late. He was out of sight of land on 
his wav to the West Indic-s before the messenger could 
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reach the port. There w;is nothing for it but to stick 
to tl>oir guns, to retort on (lieir adversaries tliat the 
country luul heard the news of the recall with indiflcrencc 
however loudly it cried out after receiving the news of 
the victory (which was |»erfcctly true), and to j)rotcst the 
utmost respect for the Admiral. To do it ju.stice, the 
hig C'ahinet executed itself with a I'casonably good 
grace. Ihirke tleclarcd in his figurative classical way 
that if there was a bald spot on the head of the Admiral 
he would gladly cover it with laurels. A committee 
wliich had been ap])ointcd to iiK|uire into the miscarriages 
at St. Kustatius was discharged. It wjis decided that 
Kodney should have a barony and another ))ension of 
X2000. Sandwich, who being now in Opposition could 
afford to be generous, declared that a barony was not 
enough. His own ancestor, the Admiral Montague who 
helped to restore Charles the Second, and was slain at 
Solebay, had received an earldom and more money for less 
than had been done by Kodney. There was truth in his 
ciiticism, but the Ministry cannot bo accused of niggardly 
conduct if judged by the standard of the time. *Titlc8 
were less lavishly given for service then than they had 
been before or have been since. Hawke, for example, 
received no title at all for the battle of Quiberon, which 
relieved the country from the fear of actual invasion. His 
barony was given him years afterwards. It does not 
appear that Kodney thought himself shabbily treated. 
He took his title from Kodney Stoke, but he did not 
close with the offer of the Duke of Chnndos. Lady 
Kodney did not like the climate of Somerset, and the 
Admiral himself seems to have had no sentimental 
feelings in the matter. He was content with Hamp- 
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sliire, wliicli lia«l always Uec-n his lajvml iy-»jiuu teis in 
England. 

li«j(Jney left the \\'ost Indies in .Inly and touched 
Ih'istol, after a stormy jiassago, in S<-|»temhor. llis re¬ 
ception at lionie console*! him. if ttnitica''iirL'd popular 
applause was a con.'olation in such a case, f"r his .suininary 
recall. 'J’he couiitjy ha<l not Jiad many opjMU lunilios of 
welcoming victorious c<nnmandei.s in the itnuse of this 
war. The good work tione (ami it had hoi-n much) had 
not heeii of the hrilliant kind, and had too often ended 
in disa.stcr. In Uodney’s ca.se there uas now ni> <louht. 
lie had taken a Spani.sh, a 1 hitch, and a I'reiich a«]rniral 
the lust in the inithst of a great licet and on hoard the 
finest three-decker in the woil<l. Mote lim-rs had .struck 
to him than to any Engli.sli a<imiial siitcc the eltler 
Uyng scattered tlie Spaniaids oil Cape I’assaro neatly 
seventy years before. There was no sha«h»w on this 
glory, and the nation gave way to one of tho.se hiirst.s of 
enthusiasm over it and the man who bore it, in which 
the i»hlcgin of the English iiielt.s like “.snaw ofV a tlyke.” 
From the day of his landing at Jhistol till he retired 
from Court surfeited with praise, lie was surrounded by 
cheering crr>w«lK; ami when the applause died away it 
left a solid admiration ami gratitude w hich endured to 
the end. 

Hodiicy survived his triiimphaiit ictuiii nearly ten 
years, but it is to l>e fearcil that there was mot e glory 
than case in tlio end of his life. Tlie lawsuits wliich 
sprang out of those unlucky troiisactiuns at St. Eustatius 
followed him almost to the grave—they or their con- 
sequences, which were jtecuniary embarrassments. His 
gout too grew’ upon him, and before the close had begun, 
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acconlinj^ to a not iinprohaLIc report, to atfect his uiider- 
stiuiding. Muoli of liis time \v:is spent at sp:us at home 
or abroad. Isi 1787, wlien there was again a prospect 
of war with France, lie volunteered to go on service, in 
spite of age and infirmities, if the King liad need of him. 
'I’lie oiler was acknowledged with fitting courtesy by Pitt, 
but it could not have lieen considered more than a si*'!! 

O 

of the vetc^an^s j^ouilwill. In 1789 he liail again to write 
to Pitt. Tlie King’s first jmldicly known atUick of mad¬ 
ness ha<I just occurred, aiul Uodney had taken what 
he believed to be the right side for one who wa.s “bred 
a Hoyalist ’—-he had in fact acted with those who wished 


to give the regency without limitations to the Prince 
of ^^'ales. Immediately afterwards he was informed 
that his son, Captain John Koilney, was likely to be 
refuse<l a guardship appointment as a punishment for 
his own I’arliamentary action. He wrote to the Prime 
Minister in very natural indignation—and indeed such 
an act done on such a motive would have been sufficiently 
ignoble, though perfectly in keei»ing with the practice of 
the time. It does not seem, however, that, as a matter 
of fact, Captain John Itodney ever wanted for commands. 

The Admiral died on May 23rd, 1792, in his eldest 
son’s liouse, the corner house of Prince’s Street and 
Hanover Square, of gout. Ho had fainted with ])ain, 
and when he revived for a moment Sir Walter Farquhar, 
hi.s doctor, asked liim if ho did not feel bettor, to which 
ho replied, “I am very ill indeed,” and so “expired 
without a sigh or a struggle.” 

If we look, as it is fair to look, to the importance 
of the great victory which he won in 1782, there can 
bo no difficulty in assigning Rodney his place among 
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Eiiglisli uilininils. lit; i-inks next to l>lakc aii<l to 
Nelson. From the time that tin; utlmiral of tlie 
Comiiionu’cullh defcutcd 'rroinp in the three tluy.s’ 
battle which raged from lN)rtlaiul to Calais, no victory 
of (;tjinilly vital conse(|uenre had hecn wt>ii. Until 
Trafalgar, whioli finally mined Napohntn’s elVorts to 
cross us at sea, no such other «as to he won. It ina)' 
even, in a sense, he sjiiil with accuracy that of the tw«» 
the figlit oil’ 1)onunic;i w:vs m«>rc important tlian 
Trafalgar. If Villeneuvc liad never left Cadiz, the 
imnicn.se superiority of the English tleet wtuild not have 
lieen diminished in the least. Napoleon hail hrokeii up 
tlie camp at Boulogne and marched into (lormany hefore 
Trafalgar was fought. Me had rem>unct;d his intention 
of invading England already ; ami 'I'r.ifalgar, tliough a 
magnificent victory, wjls valuahle rather as proving to 
U.S and to the world that England wa.s safe than as 


adding to our existing safety. Moreover, it may he 
very reasonably ilonbtcd whether, witliout the encour¬ 
aging example set by Uodney, our admirals of the 
Kcvolutioiiary War would have mameuvred a-s holdly 
us they did. The influence of that da)' is felt at once if 
w'e pass from any of the battles fought hefore it to 
IIow'c’s victory on June Ist. IIow'c was by nature a 
circumspect man. Ho Imd expressly stated after reading 
Clerk of Eldin that, though it wa.s all very ingenious, ho 
for his part meant to keep to the ol<l way. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, he departed wddoly from tlie old w’uy, 
and W’oii such a victory as would not have been possible 
if lie had stuck to it The deduction that ho w’as led 


by the example of llodncy is irresistible. Indeed the 
battle of April 12th was a turning-point in the history 
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of navftl warfare. From tliat time forward we hear 
notliing more of the })edantic old fighting orders. 
Admirals maua'uvred to bc;it the enemy, and not to keej) 
tlicir own line intact. 

A man who commajulc<l on so great an occasion ni\ist 
for ever receive his sliarc of honour. Yet the devil’s 
advocate asks whetlier the occasion was not greater than 
the man, and it cannot bo denied that he lias a case. 
As llodney himself said afterwards, with rare honesty 
and self-knowledge, the victory was largely won by 
accident. It was not thougiit out and done on a plan. 
II is ordei-s show that the Admiral meant to fight on the 
old method. He departed from it because the wind had 
disordered the enemy for him. He did not deliberately 
break the enemy up as Howe did on June 1st, as Nelson 
did at 1 rafalgar. He himself never showed any particu¬ 
lar pride in his great victory. Whatever evidence there 
is goes to prove that he wished to be judged, not by 
the battle he won, but by the plan lie laid to defeat 
Uuichen on Ainil 17th, 1780. That battle, he felt, 
would have been won by headpiece and not by luck. 
It was a very just distinction, and Kodney’s glory will 
not ho really aficctcd if he is judged by the test ho pre¬ 
ferred. The plan of battle for the 17th was a good one, 
and shows that he was a tactician, though it also shows 
his limitations. As a tactician his glory is that lie en¬ 
deavoured to use the old tactics with intelligence; But 
ho Was not an innovator. 

As a commander ho ranks much higher. Ho could 
take the great line, looking to what was for the best 
wiien the war was considered as a whole. His watch 
was vigilant; his pursuit was close. Ho could select 
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from among tlie objects to be attainc«l tlic most iin})oti- 
ant, ami coiiKl refuse to be drawn otV by the less \ital. 
His measures were not uniformly well taken, ami for 
one interval of bis life liis spirit wxs dirnmed ; but, on 
the whole, he was an energetic leader, ditl'ering in kiml 
from siuh a man as Arbuthnot, and iji <legri'e from sm h 
an ofticcr as Hughes, the v<Ty valiant, vi>ry tough, Init, 
alas! very commonplace admiral who was pitted against 
SoullVcn in the Kast Imlies. I’erhups the most reall}' 
honourahic to him of all his feats was the <lostrn( tion 
of LaTigara’s K(jua<lron. He bad an overwhelming 
superiority of numbers, no doubt, l>ut the (letermination 
to ])Ui'suo throiigli the night ami the storm on to a lee 
shore, tlie resolution to rim thu risk for a snflicient 
object, were worthy of his old leader Hawke—and more 
than that no man can say. 

Personally Kodney was a very complete example of 
that aristocnicy which governed Kngland through the 
eighteenth century—with much selfishness ami much 
corruption, no «louht, yet in the main ith a liigh sjiii it, 
with fon'sight, with statesmanship, and with glory. It 
would he ahsur<l to say that he wa.s indiflercnt to 
place or money. He ficsired them both, and avr»we«l 
the desire frankly. He was not, in a favourite imul- 
ern plirase, K 3 ’in{»athctic. There was ahtmt him a cor- 
hiin irritable promptitude to as.sert his own dignity, 
and one gathers that ho rather enjoj’cil inspiring fear. 
Yet, like many men who are proud in place and ollicc, 
he w'as kind to tho.so who wore dependent on him 
— to his children, to Ids wife, and to such friends as 
Gilbert Illaiie. Hu ha<l that sense of the becoming in 
manners which mrelj' fails an aristocrac)'. Wliatevcr 
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he ma)* liavc said to Douglas or of Hood in j)rivate, lio 
gave tlicm their praise before tlie world in full measure. 
But the great redeeming quality in Rodney and in all 
that aristocratic class to which he belonged was this, 
tliat they did combine with their self-seeking a very 
high public spirit. They would intrigue for place, and 
would in matters of detail allow the interest of “the 
connection ” to go before the good of the State; but 
when they spoke for their country to the foreigner, 
then they thought only of the greatness of England. 
For that greatness Rodney fought and would w'illingly 
have died. For it, and at a time of dire need, he, at 
the head of a force ho helped to perfect, did a very 
great thing. For that his name should never bo for¬ 
gotten by Englishmen. 


THE END 


PriHttdhy R. ft R. Clark, Lixiited. EJinhttrgh. 
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LORD LA^ViiENCE. By Sir Kichahu 

LEEDS MERCURY .—*'A lucbl. temperate, artd impressive summary." 
WELLINGTON. ByGKo»<.B Hoopbp. 

SCOTSMAN^^'^lTh^ story of the great Dukr's Hfe is admirably told by Mr. 
Hooper.** 

DAMFIER. By W. Ci.aicic Ri ssblu 

A THES^UM a commentary on Dampier's voyages this little book ii 
among the best." 

MONK. By IvLtAN Cc»itnaTT. 

SA TURDA y HE K/ATK—** Mr. Corbett indeed gives you the real rf»arv.’ 
STRAFFORD. By H. if. Trahu 

A7HEUyE A clear and accurate summary of StrafTords bfe. esi>ecially 
at regards hii Irish government/* 

WARREN HASTINGK. BySir AirKEo LvAti- 

DA7LY ^*May pron«ninc<d without hesitation at the final and 

decisive verdict of history on the conduct and career of Hastings.** 

PETERBOUOUOII. By W. STKnmHt;. 

SATURDAY RRYIRW .—** An excellent piece of work.* 

CAPTAIN COOK. BySIrWAiTKK Bisant. 

SC07T7Sfi LEADER.^** \x is simply the best aii<l m«>st read.sbie account of 
the great navtg.itnr yet published.** 

SIR HENIiY HAVELOCK. ByAxCNiBAiD Foxans, 

*l'h<re is no lack of good writing in this book, and the zurraiive 
is sympathetic as well as spirited.' 

CLIVE. By Colonel Sir <*MAWif^soN. 

T7MES»^^* Sir Charles Wilwm, whose literary skill is unquestionable, does ample 
iusttce to a great and congenial theme.* 

SIR CHARLES NAPIER. By Colonel Sir Wji.liam BoTtex. 

DA/L Y *'The * English Men of Action* Series contains oo volume more 

fascinating, both in matter and in style/' 

WARWICK, THE KING-MAKER. By C W C Guam. 

CLASCOiY 7/ERALD.^'* Om of the best ar>d most disccriiiM^ word*pictures 
of tbe Wars of the Two Boses to be found in the whole range of English literature.*' 
DRAKE. By Julian CoxnKrr. 

SCOTTiSff leader .—Wriftcn really xrith excelleftt judgmeit, in a breexy 
aad buoyant style.** 

RODNEY. By DAvto G. Mahnav. 

TiMES.— *h vivid sketch of one of our great naval heroes 
MONTROSE. By Mowbxay Moxxis. 

TiMES.—^^ K singularly vivid and careful picture of oae of the most rootanllc 
figures irt Scottish histo^. 

DUN DONALD. the Hon. John W. Foxtf.scub. ^ 

DAiLY NEiYS .—"There are many excellent volume* in the 'EnglUb Men ol 
Action * Series; but none lietter written or more intere.sting chart thiv** 
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XTwclve Englisb statesmen. 

EDiibD BY JOHN MOIU^EY. 

Crown Jivo. 2 S. 6<l, each. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Edward A. Free¬ 
man, D.C.L., LL. I>. 

—'*Civet wiiK gren^ dramnlic incidents of 

% toemoraMe career far rcmove<l from our timet and om manner of thinWing." 

HENRY II. By Mrs. J. R. Grf.kn. 

Tf r.S,—** \i is deUghifiilly real .and re.ailable, and in spile of severe com* 
pression has (he charm of a medieval roo>aiice.‘* 

EDWARD 1. Hy T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of History, 

The Owens College, Manchester. 

.9/^/jVI •* A truer or more Ufe-UUe pi cl ure of the Wing, the conqueror, the 

overlord, the duke, has never yet been drawn.’* ^ ^ 

HENRY Vn. By jAMiiS Gairdner. 

A The best .account of Henry VU. that has yet appeared.* 

CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Bishop Creighton, D.D, 

SA TUR PA y REytE\y.—*' Isea.acily what one of a series of short bioeraphies 
of Ehgllvh Statesmen ought to be." 

ELIZABETH. By E. S. Beesi,y, M.A. 

MASCHESTER GOARDIAN^-^'^Xk n»ay 1>e recoinmendcd as ihe best and 
briefest and most trustworthy of ihe many books that in this genemiion have dealt 
with the lilb .and deeds of that 'bright Occidental Star, Queen EUrabeth of happy 
memory.' 

OLIVER CROMWELL. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 

7'/A/£’5*.—" Gives a wonderfully vivid picture of events." 

WILLIAM HI. By H. D. Traill. 

SPhCTA /’OA*.—** Mr. Tmill has done his work well in the limited space at bis 
cunim.snd. 'I'he namiivc portion is clear and vivaciouSi and his criticismsi although 
sometimes trenchant, are siibst.aniially just." 

WALPOLE. By John Mori.ey. 

ST, JAMRs^S CAZETTE,^^' tt deservev lobe read, not onl^ as the work of 
one of the most prominent politicians of the day, but for its intrinsic merits It if 
a clever, tbonghtml, and interesting biography.* 

PITT. By Lord Rosebery. 

T!M Drilliant and fascinating. . .. The style is terse, masculine, nervous, 
aiticnlate, and clear; the grasp of circumstance and chamcler is ftrin, penetrating, 
himinous, .and nnorejudic^; the judgment is broad, generous, hunvtne, and 
scrupulously candid. ... It is not only a luminous esiimaic of Vitt's character and 
policy, it is also a brilliant gallery of poriniits. The portrait of Fo«, for example, if 
I ma.Merpiece.* 

PEEL. By J. R. Thursi-TEJ.D.'M.A. 

DAIL y A’A’fK9.—‘‘A model of what «uch a book should be. We can give tt oo 
biglier praise than to say that it is worthy to rank with Mr. John Morley's 
in the same series." 

CHATHAM. By John Morley. [/h Pre/aration 
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